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DISCOURSES. 



CHARACTER OF CHRIST. 



Matthkw xvii. 5 : ** This is my beloved Son, in whom I am well 

pleased.'* 

The character of Christ may be studied for various 
purposes. It is singularly fitted to call forth the heart, 
to awaken love, admiration, and moral delight. As an 
example, it has no rival. As an evidence of his reli- 
gion, perhaps it yields to no other' proof ; perhaps no 
other has so often conquered unbelief. It is chiefly 
to this last view of it, that I now ask your attention. 
The character of Christ is a strong confirmation of the 
truth of his religion. As such, I would now place it 
before you. I shall not, however, think only of con- 
firming your faith ; the very illustrations, which I shall 
adduce for this purpose, will show the claims of Jesus to 
our reverence, obedience, imitation, and fervent love. 

The more we contemplate Christ's character, as ex- 
hibited in the Gospel, the more we shall be impressed 
with its genuineness and reality. It was plainly drawn 
from the life. The narratives of the Evangelists bear 
the marks of truth, perhaps beyond all other histories. 
They set before us the most extraordinary being who 
ever appeared on earth, and yet they are as artless as 
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the Stories of childhood. The authors do not think of 
themselves. They have plainly hut one aim, to show us 
their Master ; and they manifest the deep veneration 
which he inspired, by leaving him to reveal himself, 
by giving us his actions and sayings without comment, 
explanation, or eulogy. You see in these narratives 
no varnishing, no high coloring, no attempts to make 
his actions striking, or to bring out the beauties of his 
character. We are never pointed to any circumstance 
as illustrative of his greatness. The EvangeUsts write 
with a calm trust in his character, with a feeling that 
it needed no aid from their hands, and with a deep 
veneration, as if comment or praise of their own were 
not worthy to mingle with the recital of such a life. 

It is the effect of our familiarity with the history of 
Jesus, that we are not struck by it as we ought to be. 
We read it before we are capable of understanding its 
excellence. His stupendous works become as familiar 
to us as the events of ordinary life, and his high offices 
seem as much matters of course, as the common rela- 
tions which men bear to each other. On this account, 
it is fit for the ministers of religion to do what the 
Evangelists did not attempt, to offer comments on 
Christ's character, to bring out its features, to point 
men to its higher beauties, to awaken their awe by un- 
folding its wonderful majesty. Indeed, one of our most 
important functions, as teachers, is to give freshness 
and vividness to truths which have become worn, I had 
almost said tarnished, by long and familiar handling. 
We have to fight with the power of habit. Through 
habit, men look on this glorious creation with insen- 
sibility, and are less moved by the all-enlightening sun 
than by a show of fire-works. It is the duty of a moral 
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and religious teacher, almost to create a new sense in 
men, that they may learn in what a world of beauty and 
magnificence they live. And so in regard to Christ's 
character ; men become used to it, until they imagine, 
that there is something more admirable in a great man 
of their own day, a statesman or a conqueror, than in 
Him, the latchet of whose shoes statesmen and con- 
querors are not worthy to unloose. 

In this discourse, I wish to show that the character 
of Christ, taken as a whole, is one which could not 
have entered the thoughts of man, could not have been 
imagined or feigned ; that it bears every mark of gen- 
uineness and truth ; that it ought therefore to be acknowl- 
edged as real and of divine original. 

It is all-important, my friends, if we would feel the 
force of this argument, to transport ourselves to the 
times when Jesus lived. We are very apt to think, that 
he was moving about m such a city as this, or among 
a people agreeing with ourselves in modes of think- 
ing and habits of life. But the truth is, he lived in a 
state of society singularly remote from our own. Of 
all nations, the Jewish was the most strongly marked. 
The Jew hardly felt himself to belong to the human 
family. He was accustomed to speak of himself as 
chosen by God, holy, clean ; whilst the Gentiles were 
sinners, dogs, poUuted, unclean. His common dress, 
the phylactery on his brow or arm, the hem of his 
garment, his food, the ordinary circumstances of his 
life, as well as his temple, his sacrifices, his ablutions, 
aU held him up to himself, as a peculiar favorite of 
God, and all separated him from the rest of the world. 
With other nations he could not eat or marry. They 
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were unworthy of his communion. Still, with all these 
notions of superiority, he saw himself conquered by 
those whom he despised. He was obliged to wear the 
shackles of Rome, to see Roman legions in his terri- 
tory, a Roman guard near his temple, and a Roman 
tax-gatherer extorting, for the support of an idolatrous 
government and an idolatrous worship, what he re- 
garded as due only to God. The hatred which burned 
in the breast of the Jew towards his foreign oppressor, 
perhaps never glowed with equal intenseness in any oth- 
er conquered state. He had, however, his secret con- 
solation. The time was near, the prophetic age was 
at hand, when Judea was to break her chains and rise 
from the dust. Her long-promised king and deliverer 
was near, and was coming to wear the crown of uni- 
versal empire. From Jerusalem was to go forth his 
law, and all nations were to serve the chosen people 
of God. To this conqueror the Jews indeed ascribed 
the office of promoting religion ; but the religion of 
Moses, corrupted into an outward service, was to them 
the perfection of human nature. They clung to its 
forms with the whole energy of their souls. To the 
Mosaic institution, they ascribed their distinction from 
all other nations. It lay at the foundation of their hopes 
of dominion. I believe no strength of prejudice ever 
equalled the intense attachment of the Jew to his pecu- 
liar national religion. You may judge of its power by 
the fact of its having been transmitted through so many 
ages, amidst persecution and sufferings which would 
have subdued any spirit but that of a Jew. You must 
bring these things to your mind. You must place your- 
selves in the midst of this singular people. 

Among this singular people, burning with impatient 
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expectation, appeared Jesus of Nazareth. His first 
words were, ^^ Repent, for the kingdom of heaven is at 
hand." These words we hear with little emotion ; but 
to the Jews, who had been watching for this kingdom 
for ages, and who were lookmg for its immediate mani- 
festation, they must have been awakening as an earth- 
quake. Accordingly we find Jesus thronged by multi- 
tudes which no building could contain. He repairs to a 
mountain, as affording him advantages for addressing 
the crowd. I see them surrounding him with eager 
looks, and ready to drink in every word fit>m his lips. 
And what do I hear ? Not one word of Judea, of 
Rome, of fireedom, of conquest, of the glories of God's 
chosen people, and of the thronging of all nations to 
the temple on Mount Zion. Almost every word was 
a death-blow to the hopes and feelings, which glowed 
through the whole people, and were consecrated under 
the name of religion. He speaks of the long-expected 
Kingdom of Heaven ; but speaks of it as a felicity 
promised to, and only to be partaken by, the humble 
and pure in heart. The righteousness of the Pharisees, 
that which was deemed the perfection of religion, and 
which the new deliverer was expected to spread far 
and wide, he pronounces worthless, and declares the 
kingdom of Heaven, or of the Messiah, to be shut 
against all who do not cultivate a new, spiritual, and 
disinterested virtue. Instead of war and victory, he 
commands his impatient hearers to love, to forgive, 
to bless their enemies ; and holds forth this spirit of 
benignity, mercy, peace, as the special badge of the 
people of the true Messiah. Instead of national in- 
terests and glories, he commands them to seek first a 
spirit of impartial charity and love, unconfined by the 
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bounds of tribe or nation, and proclaims this to be the 
happiness and honor of the reign for which they hoped. 
Instead of this world's riches, which they expected to 
flow from all lands into their own, he commands them 
to lay up treasures in heaven, and directs them to an 
incorruptible, immortal life, as the true end of their 
being. Nor is this all. He does not merely offer him- 
self as a spiritual deliverer, as the founder of a new 
empire of inward piety and universal charity ; he closes 
with language announcing a more mysterious office. 
" Many will say unto me in that day, Lord, Lord, 
have we not prophesied in thy name } and in thy name 
done many wonderful works ? And then will I profess 
unto them, I never knew you ; depart from me, ye that 
work iniquity." Here I meet the annunciation of a 
character as august as it must have been startling. I 
hear him foretelling a dominion to be exercised in the 
future world. He begins to announce, what entered 
largely into his future teaching, that his power was aot 
bounded to this earth. These words I better under* 
stand, when I hear him subsequently declaring, that, 
after a painful death, he was to rise again and ascend 
to heaven, and there, in a state of preeminent power and 
glory, was to be the advocate and judge of the human 
race. 

Such are some of the views given by Jesus, of his 
character and reign, in the Sermon on the Mount. 
Immediately afterwards, I hear another lesson from him, 
bringing out some of these truths still more strongly. 
A Roman centurion makes application to him for the 
cure of a servant, whom he particularly valued ; and on 
expressing, in a strong manner, his conviction of the 
power of Jesus to heal at a distance, Jesus, according 
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to the historian, ^^ marvelled, and said to those that fol- 
lowed, Verily I say unto you, I have not found so gieat 
faith in Israel ;. and I say unto you, that many shall come 
from the east and west, and shall sit down with Abraham, 
and Isaac, and Jacob in the kingdom of heaven ; but the 
children of the kingdom " (that is, the Jews) ^' shall be 
cast out." Here all the hopes which the Jews had cher- 
ished of an exclusive or peculiar possession of the Mes- 
siah's kingdom, were crushed ; and the reception of the 
despised Gentile world to all his blessings, or, b other 
words, the extension of his pure religion to the ends of 
the earth, began to be proclaimed. 

Here I pause for the present, and I ask you, whether 
the character of Jesus be not the most extraordinary in 
history, and wholly inexpUcable on hu^an principles. 
Review the ground over which we have gone. Recol- 
lect that he was bom and grew up a Jew, in the midst 
of Jews, a people burning with one passion, and throw- 
mg their whole souls into the expectation of a national 
and earthly deliverer. He grew up among them in pov- 
erty, seclusion, and labors fitted to contract his thoughts, 
purposes, and hopes ; and yet we find him escapbg 
every influence of education and society. We find him 
as untouched by the feelings which prevailed universally 
around him, which religion and patriotism concurred to 
consecrate, which the mother breathed into the ear of the 
child, and which the teacher of the synagogue strengthen- 
ed in the adult, as if he had been brought up in another 
world. We find him conceiving a sublime purpose, such 
as had never dawned on sage or hero, and gee him pos- 
sessed with a consciousness of sustaining a relation to 
God and mankind, and of being invested with powers in 
this world and the world to come, such as had never en* 

VOL. IV. 2 
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tered the human mind. Whence now, I ask, came the 
conception of this character ? 

Will any say it had its origin in imposture ; that it was 
a fabrication of a deceiver ? I answer, the character 
claimed by Christ excludes this supposition, by its very 
nature. It was so remote from all the ideas and antici- 
pations of the times, so unfit to awaken sympathy, so 
unattractive to the heathen, so exasperating to the Jew, 
that it was the last to enter the mind of an impostor. A 
deceiver of the dullest vision must have foreseen, that it 
would expose him to bitter scorn, abhorrence, and per- 
secution, and that he would be left to carry on his work 
alone, just as Jesus always stood alone, and could find 
not an individual to enter into his spirit and design. 
What allurements an unprincipled, self-seeking man could 
find to such an enterprise, no common ingenuity can 
discover. 

I affirm next, that the sublimity of the character claim- 
ed by Christ forbids us to trace it to imposture. That a 
selfish, designing, depraved mind could have formed the 
idea and purpose of a work unparalleled in beneficence, 
in vastness, and in moral grandeur, would certainly be a 
strange departure from the laws of the human mind. I 
add, that if an impostor could have lighted on the con- 
ception of so sublime and wonderful a work as that 
claimed by Jesus, he could not, I say, he could not have 
thrown into his personation of it the air of truth and re- 
ality. The part would have been too high for him. 
He would have overacted it or fallen short of it perpet- 
ually. His true character wi^uld have rebelled agamst 
his assumed one. We should have seen something 
strained, forced, artificial, awkward, showing that he was 
not in his true sphere. To act up to a character so sm- 
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gular and grand, and one for which no precedent could 
be found, seems to me utterly impossible for a man who 
had not the true spirit of it, or who was only wearing it 
as a mask. 

Now, how stands the case with Jesus ? Bred a Jew- 
ish peasant or carpenter, he issues from obscurity, and 
claims for himself a divine office, a superhuman dignity, 
such as had not been imagined ; and in no instance does 
he fall below the character. The peasant, and still more 
the Jew, wholly disappears. We feel that a new being, 
of a new order of mind, is taking a part in human affairs. 
There is a native tone of grandeur and authority in his 
teaching. He speaks as a being related to the whole 
human race. His mind never shrinks within the ordina- 
ry limits of human agency. A narrower sphere' than 
the world never enters his thoughts. He speaks in a 
natural, spontaneous style, of accomplishing the most ar- 
duous and important change in human affairs. This un- 
labored manner of expressing great thoughts is particu- 
larly worthy of attention. You never hear from Jesus 
that swelling, pompous, ostentatious language, which al- 
most necessarily springs from an attempt to sustain a char- 
acter above our powers. He talks of his glories as one 
to whom diey were familiar, and of his intimacy and one- 
ness with God, as simply as a child speaks of his con- 
nexion with his parents. He speaks of saving and judg- 
mg the world, of drawing all men to himself, and of 
giving everlasting life, as we speak of the ordinary powers 
which we exert. He makes no set harangues about the 
grandeur of his office and character. His consciousness 
of it gives a hue to his whole language, breaks out in in- 
direct, undesigned expressions, showing that it was the 
deepest and most familiar of his convictions. This ar* 
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gument is only to be understood by reading the Gospels 
with a wakeful mind and heart. It does not lie on their 
surface, and it is the stronger for lying beneath it. When 
I read these books with care, when I trace the unaffect- 
ed majesty which runs through the life of Jesus, and see 
him never falling below his sublime claims amidst pover- 
ty, and scorn, and in his last agony ; I have a feeling of 
the reality of his character which I cannot express. I 
feel that the Jewish carpenter could no more have con- 
ceived and sustained this character under motives of im- 
posture, than an infant's arm could repeat the deeds of 
Hercules, or his unawakened intellect comprehend and 
rival the matchless works of genius. 

Am I told that the claims of Jesus had their origin, 
not in imposture but in enthusiasm ; that the imagination, 
kindled by strong feeling, overpowered the judgment so 
far as to give him thd notion of being destined to some 
strange and unparalleled work ? I know that enthusiasm, 
or a kindled imagination, has great power ; and we are 
never to lose sight of it, in judging of the claims of re- 
ligious teachers. But I say first, that, except in cases 
where it amounts to insanity, enthusiasm works, in a 
greater or less degree, according to a man's previous 
conceptions and modes of thought. In .Tudea, where 
the minds of men were burning with feverish expectation 
of a Messiah, I can easily conceive of a Jew imagining 
that in himself this ardent conception, this ideal of glory, 
was to be realized. I can conceive of his seating him- 
self in fancy on the throne of David, and secretly pon- 
dering the means of his appointed triumphs. But that a 
Jew should fancy himself the Messiah, and at the same 
time should strip that character of all the attributes which 
had fired his youthful imagination and heart, — that he 
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should Start aside from all the feelings and hopes of hi5 
age, and should acquire a consciousness of being destin- 
ed to a wholly new career, and one as unbounded as it 
was new, this is exceedingly improbable ; and one thing 
is certain, that an imagination so erratic, so ungovemed, 
and able to generate the conviction of being destined to 
a work so immeasurably disproportioned to the power of 
the individual, must have partaken of insanity. Now, is 
it conceivable, that an individual, mastered by so wild 
and fervid an imagination,, should have sustained the dig- 
nity claimed by Christ, should have acted worthily the 
highest part ever assumed on earth ? Would not his en- 
thusiasm have broken out amidst the peculiar excitements 
of the life of Jesus, and have left a touch of madness on 
his teaching and conduct ? Is it to such a man that we 
shoiild look for the inculcation of a new and perfect form 
of virtue, and for the- exemplification of humanity in its 
fairest form ? 

The charge of an extravagant, self-deluding enthusiasm 
IS the last to be fastened on Jesus. Where can we find 
the traces of it in his history ^ Do we detect them in 
the calm authority of his precepts ; in the mild, practi- 
cal, and beneficent spirit of his religion ; in the unlabored 
simplicity of the language with which he unfolds his high 
powers, and the sublime truths of religion ; or in the 
good sense, the knowledge of human nature, which he 
always discovers in his estimate and treatment of the dif- 
ferent classes of men witli whom he acted ? Do we 
discover this enthusiasm in the singular fact, that whilst 
he claimed power in the future world, and always turned 
men's minds to Heaven, he never indulged his own im- 
agination, or stimulated that of his disciples, by giving 
vivid pictures, or any minute description, of that unseen 

2* 
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State ? The truth is, that, remarkable as was the char- 
acter of Jesus, it was distinguished by nothing more than 
by caknness and self-possession. This trait pervades his 
other excellences. How calm was his piety ! Point me, 
iT you can, to one vehement, passionate expression of 
his religious feelmgs. Does the Lord's Prayer breathe 
a feverish enthusiasm ? The habitual style of Jesus on 
the subject of religion, if introduced into many churches 
of his followers at the present day, would be charged 
with coldness. The calm and the rational character of 
his piety is particularly seen in the doctrine which he so 
earnestly inculcates, that disinterested love and self-deny- 
ing service to our fellow-creatures are the most accepta- 
ble worship we can offer to our Creator. His benevo- 
lence, too, though singularly earnest and deep, was com- 
posed and serene. He never lost the possession of him- 
self in his sympathy with others ; was never hurried into 
the impatient and rash enterprises of an enthusiastic phi- 
lanthropy ; but did good with the tranquillity and constan- 
cy which mark the providence of God. The depth of 
his calmness may best be understood by considering the 
opposition made to his claims. His labors were every- 
where insidiously watched and industriously thwarted by 
vindictive foes, who had even conspired to compass, 
through his death, the ruin of his cause. Now, a fever- 
ish enthusiasm, which fancies itself to be intrusted with 
a great work of God, is singularly liable to impatient in- 
dignation under furious and malignant opposition. Ob- 
stacles increase its vehemence ; it becomes more eager 
and hurried in the accomplishment of its purposes, in 
proportion as they are withstood. Be it therefore re- 
membered, that the malignity of Christ's foes, though 
never surpassed, and for the time triumphant, never 
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robbed him of self-possession, roused no passion, and 
threw no vehemence or precipitation into his exertions. 
He did not disguise from himself or his followers the 
impression made on the multitude by his adversaries. 
He distinctly foresaw the violent death towards which 
he was fast approaching. Yet, conlSding in God, and 
in the silent progress of his truth, he possessed his soul 
in peace. Not only was he calm, but his calmness 
rises into sublimity when we consider the storms which 
raged around him, and the vastness of the prospects in 
which his spirit found repose. I say, then, that seren- 
ity and self-possession were peculiarly the attributes of 
Jesus. I affirm, that the singular and sublime charac- 
ter claimed by Jesus, can be traced neither to impos- 
ture, nor to an ungoverned, insane imagination. It can 
only be accounted for by its truth, its reality. 

I began with observing how our long famiUarity with 
Jesus blunts our minds to his singular excellence. We 
probably have often read of the character which be 
claimed, without a thought of its extraordinary nature. 
But I know nothing so sublime. The plans and labors 
of statesmen sink into the sports of children, when 
compared with the work which Jesus announced, and 
to which he devoted himself in life and death, with 
a thorough consciousness of its reality. The idea (^ 
changing the moral aspect of the whole earth, of re- 
covering all nations to the pure and inward worship of 
one God, and to a spirit of divine and fraternal love, 
was one of which we meet not a trace in philosopher 
or legislator before him. The human mind had given 
no promise of this extent of view. The conception of 
this enterprise, and the calm, unshaken expectation of 
success, in one who had no station and no wealth, who 
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cast from him the sword with ahhorrence, and who for- 
bade his disciples to use any weapons but those of We, 
discover a wonderful trust in the power of God and the 
power of love ; and when to this we add, that Jesus 
looked not only to the triumph of his pure faith in the 
present world, but to a mighty and beneficent power in 
Heaven, we witness a vastness of purpose, a grandeur 
of thought and feeling, so original, so superior to the 
workings of all other minds, that nothing but our famili- 
arity can prevent our contemplation of it with wonder 
and profound awe. I confess, when I can escape the 
deadening power of habit, and can receive the full im- 
port of such passages as the following, — "Come unto 
me, all ye that labor and are heavy laden, and I will 
give you rest,"-r— " I am come to seek and to save that 
which was lost," — "He that confesseth me before 
men, him will I confess before my Father in Heaven," 
— " Whosoever shall be ashamed of me before men, 
of him shall the Son of Man be ashamed when he com- 
eth in the glory of the Father with the holy angels," 
— "In my Father's house are many mansions ; I go 
to prepare a place for you : " — I say, when I can 
succeed in realizing the import of such passages, I feel 
myself listening to a being, such as never before and 
never since spoke in human language. I am awed by 
the consciousness of greatness which these simple words 
express ; and when I connect this greatness with the 
proofs of Christ's miracles which I gave you in a for- 
mer discourse, I am compelled to exclaim with the cen- 
turion, " Truly, this was the Son of God." 

I have thus, my friends, set before you one view of 
Jesus Chrbt, which shows him to have been the most 
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extraordinary being who ever lived. I invite your at- 
tention to another ; and I am not sure, but that it is 
still more striking. You have seen the consciousness 
of greatness which Jesus possessed ; I now ask you to 
consider, how, with this consciousness, he lived among 
men. To convey my meaning more distinctly, let me 
avail myself of an imaginary case. Suppose you had 
never heard the particulars of Christ's history, but were 
told m general, that, ages ago, an extraordinary man 
appeared in the world, whose mind was wholly possess- 
ed with the idea of having come from God, who regard- 
ed himself as clothed with divine power and charged 
with the sublimest work in the universe, who had the 
consciousness of sustaining a relation of unexampled 
authority and beneficence, not to one nation or age, bnt 
to all nations and all times, — and who anticipated a 
spiritual kingdom and everlasting power beyond the 
grave. Suppose you should be told, that, on entering 
the world, he found not one mind able to comprehend 
his views, and felt himself immeasurably exalted in 
thought and purpose above all around him, and suppose 
you should then be asked what appearance, what mode 
of life, what tone, what air, what deportment, what in- 
tercourse with the multitude seemed to you to suit such 
a character, and were probably adopted by him ; how 
would you represent him to your minds ? Would you 
not suppose, that, with this peculiar character, he adopt- 
ed some peculiar mode of life, expressive of his supe- 
riority to and separation from all other men ? Would 
you not expect something distinctive in his appearance ? 
Would you not expect him to assume some badge, and 
to exact some homage ? Would you not expect, that, 
with a mind revolving such vast thoughts, and raised 
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above the earth, he would look coldly on the ordinary 
gratifications of men ? that, with a mind spreadbg itself 
over the world, ana meditating its subjection to his 
truth, he would take little mterest in ordinary individ- 
uals ? «and that, possessing, in his own doctrine and 
character, a standard of sublime virtue, he would attach 
little importance to the low attainments of the ignorant 
and superstitious around him ? Would you not make 
him a public character, and expect to see him laboring 
to establish his ascendency among public men ? Would 
you not expect to see his natural affections absorbed in 
his universal philanthropy ; and would not private at- 
tachments seem to you quite inconsistent with his vast 
superiority, and the immensity of his purposes ? Would 
you not expect him to avail himself of the best accom- 
modations the world could afford ? Would you not 
expect the great Teacher to select the most sacred 
spots for his teaching, and the Lord of all to erect some 
conspicuous seat, from which should go forth the laws 
which were to reach the ends of the earth ? Would you 
not, in a word, expect this extraordinary personage to 
surround himself with extraordinary circumstances, and 
to maintain a separation from the degraded multitude 
around him ? 

Such, I believe, would be the expectation of us all ; 
and what was the case with Jesus ? Read his history. 
He comes with the consciousness of more than human 
greatness, to accomplish an infinite work ; and where 
do you find him ? What is his look ? what his manner? 
How does he converse, how live with men ? His ap- 
pearance, mode of life, and intercourse are directly the 
reverse of what we should have supposed. He comes 
in the ordinary dress of the class of society in which he 
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nad grown up. He retreats to no solitude, like John, 
to strike awe, nor seeks any spot which had been con- 
secrated in Jewish history. Would you find him ? Go 
to the house of Peter, the fisherman. Go to the well 
of Samaria, where he rests after the fatigues of his 
journey. Would you hear him teach ? You may find 
hiral, indeed, sometimes in the temple, for that was a 
place of general resort ; but commonly you may find 
him instructing in the open air, now from a boat on the 
Galilean lake, now on a mount, and now in the streets 
of the crowded city. He has no place wherein to lay 
his head, nor will he have one. A rich ruler comes 
and falls at his feet. He says, ^' Go, sell what thou 
hast, and give to the poor, and then come and follow 
me." Nor was this all. Something more striking re- 
mains to be told. He did not merely live in the streets, 
and in the houses of fishermen. In these places, had 
he pleased, he might have cleared a space around him, 
and raised a barrier between himself and others. But 
in these places, and everywhere, he lived with men as 
a man, a brother, a friend, sometimes a servant ; and 
entered, with a deep, unexampled sympathy, into the 
feelings, interests, wants, sorrows of individuals, of or- 
dinary men, and even of the most depressed, despised, 
and forsaken of the race. Here is the most striking 
view of Jesus. This combination of the spirit of hu- 
manity, in its lowliest, tenderest form, with the con- 
sciousness of unrivalled and divine glories, is the most 
wonderful distinction of this wonderful character. Here 
we learn the chief reason, why he chose poverty, and 
refused every peculiarity of manner and appearance* 
He did this because he desired to come near to the 
multitude of men, to make himself accessible to all, to 
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pour out the fulbess of his sympathy upon all, to know 
and weep over their sorrows and sins, and to manifest 
his interest in their affections and joys. 

I can offer but a few instances of this sympathy of 
Christ with human nature in all its varieties of charac- 
ter and condition. But how beautiful are they ! At 
the very opening of his ministry, we find him present 
at a marriage, to which he and his disciples had been 
called. Among the Jews this was an occasion of pe- 
culiar exhilaration and festivity ; but Jesus did not there- 
fore decline it. He knew what affections, joys, sorrows, 
and moral influences are bound up in this institution, and 
he went to the celebration, not as an ascetic, to frown 
on its bright hopes and warm congratulations, but to 
sanction it by his presence, and to heighten its enjoy- 
ments. How little does this domport with the solitary 
dignity which we should have pronounced most accord- 
ant with his character, and what a spirit of humanity 
does it breathe ! But this event stands almost alone 
in his history. His chief sympathy was hot with them 
that rejoice, but with the ignorant, sinful, sorrowful; 
and with these we find him cultivating an habitual in- 
timacy. Though so exalted in thought and purpose, 
he chose uneducated men to be his chief disciples ; 
and he lived with them, not as a superior, givbg occa- 
sional and formal instruction, but became their compan- 
ion, travelled with them on foot, slept in their dwellings, 
sat at their tables, ]>artook their plain fare, communi- 
cated to them his truth in the simplest form ; and though 
they constantly misunderstood him, and never received 
his full meaning, he was never wearied with teaching 
them. So familiar was his intercourse, that we find 
Peter reproving him with an affectionate zeal, for an- 
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nounciDg his approachiDg death, and we find John lean- 
ing on his bosom. Of his last discourse to these disci- 
ples I need not speak. It stands alone among all writ- 
ings for the union of tenderness and majesty. His own 
sorrows are forgotten in his solicitude to speak peace 
and comfort to his humble followers. 

The depth of his human sympathies was beautifully 
manifested when children were brought to him. His 
disciples, judging as all men would judge, thought that 
he who was sent to wear the crown of universal empire, 
had too great a work before him to give his time and at- 
tention to children, and reproved the parents who brought 
them ; but Jesus, rebuking his disciples, called to him 
the children. Never, I believe, did childhood awaken 
such deep love as at that moment. He took them in 
his arms and blessed them, and not only said that " of 
such was the kingdom of heaven," but added, " He 
that receiveth a little child in my name, receiveth me ; " 
so entirely did he identify himself with this primitive, 
innocent, beautiful form of human nature. 

There was no class of human beings so low as to be 
beneath his sytnpathy. He not merely taught the publi- 
can and sinner, but, with all his consciousness of purity, 
sat down and dined with them, and, when reproved by 
the malignant Pharisee for such companionship, answered 
by the touching parables of the Lost Sheep and the 
Prodigal Son, and said, ^^ I am come to seek and to 
save that which was lost." 

No personal suffering dried up this fountain of love 
in his breast. On his way to the cross, he heard some 
women of Jerusalem bewailing him, and at the sound, 
forgetting his own grief, he turned to them and said, 
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" Women of Jerusalem, weep not for me, but weep for 
yourselves and your children." On the cross, whilst 
bis mind was divided between intense suffering, and the 
contemplation of the infinite blessmgs in which his suf- 
ferings were to issue, his eye lighted on his mother and 
John, and the sensibilities of a son and a friend mmgled 
with the sublime consciousness of the universal Lord 
and Saviour. Never before did natural affection find so 
tender and beautiful an utterance. To his mother he 
said, directing her to John, '^ Behold thy son ; I leave 
my beloved disciple to take my place, to perform my 
filial offices, and to enjoy a share of that affection with 
which you have followed me through life ; " and to John 
he said, ^^ Behold thy mother ; I bequeath to you the 
happiness of ministering to my dearest earthly friend." 
Nor is this all. The spirit of humanity had one higher 
triumph. Whilst his enemies surrounded him with a 
malignity unsoftened by his last agonies, and, to give the 
keenest edge to insult, reminded him scoffingly of the 
high character and office which he had claimed, his only 
notice of them was the prayer, " Father, forgive them, 
they know not what they do." 

Thus Jesus lived with men ; with the consciousness 
of unutterable majesty, he joined a lowliness, gentle- 
ness, humanity, and sympathy, which have no example 
in human history. I ask you to contemplate this won- 
derful union. In proportion to the superioriQr of Jesus 
to all around him, was the intimacy, the brotherly love, 
with which he bound himself to them. I maintain, 
that this is a character wholly remote from human 
conception. To imagine it to be the production of 
imposture or enthusiasm, shows a strange unsoundness 
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of mind. I contemplate it with a veneration second 
only to the profound awe with which I look up to 
God. It bears no mark of human invention. It was 
real. It belonged to and it manifested the beloved Son 
of God. 

But I have not done. May I ask your attention a 
few moments more i We have not yet reached the 
depth of Christ's character. We have not touched the 
great principle, on which his wonderful sympathy was 
founded, and which endeared to him his office of univer- 
sal Saviour. Do you ask what this deep principle was ? 
I answer, it was his conviction of the greatness of the 
human soul. He saw in man the impress and image of 
the divinity, and therefore thirsted for his redemption, 
and took the tenderest interest in him, whatever might 
be the rank, character, or condition in which he was 
found. This spiritual view of man pervades and dis- 
tinguishes the teaching of Christ. Jesus looked on men 
with an eye which pierced beneath the material frame. 
The body vanished before him. The trappings of the 
rich, the rags of the poor, were nothing to him. He 
looked through them, as though they did not exist, to the 
soul ; and there, amidst clouds of ignorance and plague- 
spots of sin, he recognised a spiritual and immortal 
nature, and the germs of power and perfection which 
might be unfolded for ever. In the most fallen and de- 
praved man, he saw a being who might become aii angel 
of light. Still more, he felt that there was nothing in 
himself to which men might not ascend. His own lofty 
consciousness did not sever him from the multitude ; for 
be saw in his own greatness the model of what men might 
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become. So deeply was he thus impressed, that again 
and agab, in speaking of his future glories, he announced, 
that in these his true followers were to share. They 
were to sit on his throne, and partake of his beneficent 
power. 

Here I pause, and indeed I know not what can be 
added to heighten the wonder, reverence, and love, 
which are due to Jesus. When I consider him, not 
only as possessed with the consciousness of an unexam- 
pled and unbounded majesty, but as recognising a kin- 
dred nature in human beings, and living and dying to 
raise them to a participation of his divine glories ; and 
when I see him under these views allying himself to 
men by the tenderest ties, embracing them with a spirit 
of humanity, which no insult, injury, or pain could for a 
moment repel or overpower, I am filled with wonder as 
well as reverence and love. I feel that this character is 
not of human invention, that it was not assumed through 
fraud, or struck out by enthusiasm ; for it is infinitely 
above their reach. When I add this character of Jesus 
to the other evidences of his religion, it gives to what 
before seemed so strong, a new and a vast accession of 
strength ; I feel as if I could not be deceived. The 
Gospels must be true ; they were drawn from a living 
original ; they were founded on reality. The character 
of Jesus is not a fiction ; he was what he claimed to be, 
and what his followers attested. Nor is this all. Jesus 
not only w(iSj he is still, the Son of God, the Saviour 
of the world. He exists now ; he has entered that 
Heaven, to which he always looked forward on earth. 
There he lives and reigns. With a clear,, calm faith, I 
see him in that state of glory ; and I confidently expect^ 
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at no distant period, to see him face to face.' We have 
indeed no absent friend whom we shall so surely meet. 
Let us then, my hearers, by imitation of his virtues 
and obedience to his word, prepare ourselves to join 
him in those pure mansions, where he is surrounding 
himself with the good and pure of our race, and will 
communicate to them for ever his own spirit, power, 
and joy. 
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CHRISTIANITY A RATIONAL RELIGION. 



Romans i. 16 : *' I am not ashamed of the Gospel of Christ." 

Such was the language of Paul ; and every man will 
respond to it, who comprehends the character and has 
felt the influence of Christianity. In a former dis- 
course, I proposed to state to you some reasons for 
adopting as our own the words of the Apostle, for join- 
ing in this open and resolute testimony to the gospel 
of Christ. I observed, that I was not ashamed of the 
gospel, first because it is True, and to this topic the 
discourse was devoted. I wish now to continue the 
subject, and to state another ground of undisguised 
and unshaken adherence to Christianity. I say, then, 
I am not ashamed of the gospel of Christ, because it is 
a rational religion. It agrees with reason ; therefore I 
count it worthy of acceptation, therefore I do not blush 
to enrol myself among its friends and advocates. The 
object of the present discourse will be the illustration 
of this claim of Christianity. I wish to show ypu the 
harmony which subsists between the light of God's 
word, and that primitive light of reason, which he has 
kindled within us to be our perpetual guide. If, m 
treating this subject, I shall come into conflict with any 
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class of Christian^, I trust I shall not be considered 
as imputing to them any moral or intellectual defect. 
T judge men by their motives, dispositions, and lives, 
and not by their speculations or peculiar opinions ; and 
I esteem piety and virtue equally venerable, whether 
found in friend or foe. 

Christianity is a Rational religion. Were it noi so, 
I should be ashamed to profess it. I am aware that it 
is the fashion with some to decry reason, and to s'et up 
revelation as an opposite authority. This error though 
countenanced by good men, and honestly maintained 
for the defence of the Christian cause, ought to be 
earnestly withstood ; for it virtually surrenders our re- 
ligion into the hands of the unbeliever. It saps the 
foundation to strengthen the building. It places our 
religion in hostility to human nature, and gives to its 
adversaries the credit of vindicating the rights and no- 
blest powers of the mind. 

We must never forget that our rational nature is the 
greatest gift of God. For this we owe him our chief 
gratitude. It is a greater gift than any outward aid 
or benefaction, and no doctrine which degrades it can 
come from its Author. The developement of it is the 
end of our being. Revelation is but a means, and is 
designed to concur with nature, providence, and God's 
spirit, in canying forward reason to its perfection. I 
glory in Christianity because it enlarges, invigorates, 
exalts my rational nature. If I could not be a Chris- 
tian without ceasing to be rational, I should not hesitate 
as to my choice. I feel myself bound to sacrifice to 
Christianity property, reputation, life ; but I ought not 
to sacrifice to any religion, that reason which lifts me 
above the brute and constitutes me a man. I can con- 
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ceive no sacrilege greater than to prostrate or renounce 
the highest faculty which we have derived from God. 
In so doing we should offer violence to the divinity 
within us. Christianity wages no war with reason, but 
is one with it, and is given to be its helper and friend. 

I wish, in the present discourse, to illustrate and 
confirm the views now given. My remarks will be 
arranged under two heads. I propose, first, to show 
that Christianity is founded on, and supposes, the author- 
ity of reason, and cannot therefore oppose it without 
subverting itself. My object in this part of the dis- 
course will be to expose the error of tliose who hope 
to serve revelation by disparaging reason. I shall then, 
in the second place, compare Christianity and the light 
of reason, to show their accordance ; and shall prove, 
by descendmg to particulars, that Christianity is emi- 
nently a rational religion. My aim, under this head, 
will be to vindicate the Gospel from the reproaches of 
the unbeliever, and to strengthen the faith and attach- 
ment of its friends. — Before I begin, let me observe 
that this discussion, from the nature of the subject, 
must assume occasionally an abstract form, and will de- 
mand serious attention. I am to speak of Reason, the 
chief faculty of the mind ; and no simplicity of language 
in treating such a topic can exempt the hearer from the 
necessity of patient effort of thought. 

I am to begin with showing ijmt the Christian reve- 
lation is founded on the authority of reason, and con- 
sequently cannot oppose it ; and here it *may be proper 
to settle the meaning of the word Reason. One of the 
most important steps towards the truth is to determine 
the import of terms. Very often fierce controversies 
have sprung from obscurity of language, and the parties, 
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on explaining themselves, have discovered tha^ they 
have been spending their strength in a war of words. 
What, then, is reason ? 

The term Reason is used with so much latitude, 
that to fix its precise limits is not an easy task. In this 
respect it agrees with the other words which express 
the intellectual faculties. One idea, however, is always 
attached to it. All men understand by reason the high- 
est faculty or energy of the mind. Without laboring 
for a philosophical definition that will comprehend all 
its exercises, I shall satisfy myself with pointing out 
two of its principal characteristics or functions. 

First, it belongs to reason to comprehend Univer- 
sal truths. This 4s among its most important offices. 
There are particular and there are universal truths. 
The last are the noblest, and the capacity of perceiving 
them is the distinction of intelligent beings ; and these 
belong to reason. Let me give my meaning by some 
illustrations. I see a stone falling to the ground. This 
is a particular truth ; but I do not stop here. I believe 
that not only this particular stone falls towards the 
earth, but that every particle of matter, in whatever 
world, tends, or, as is sometimes said, is attracted 
towards all other matter. Here is a universal truth, 
a principle extending to the whole material creation, 
and essential to its existence. This truth belongs to 
reason. — Again, I see a man producing some effect, a 
manufacture, a house. Here is a particular truth. But 
I am not only capable of seeing particular causes and 
effects ; I am sure that every thing which begins to ex- 
ist, no matter when or where, must have a cause, that 
DO change ever has taken place or ever will take place 
without a cause. Here is a universal truth, something 
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true here and everywhere, true now and through eterni- 
ty ; and this truth belongs to reason. — Again, I see with 
my eyes, I travejse with my hands, a limited space ; but 
this is.not all. I am sure, that, beyond the limits which 
my limbs or senses reach, there is an unbounded space ; 
that, go where I will, an infinity will spread around me. 
Here is another universal truth, and this belongs to rea- 
son. The idea of Infinity is indeed one of the noblest 
conceptions of this faculty. — Again, I see a man con- 
ferring a good on another. Here is a particular truth or 
perception. But my mind is not confined to this. I 
see and feel that it is right for all intelligent beings, exist 
when or where they may, to do good, and wrong for them 
to seek the misery of others. Here is a universal truth, 
a law extending from God to the lowest human being ; 
and this belongs to reason. I trust I have conveyed to 
you my views in regard to the first characteristic of this 
highest power of the soul. Its oflice is to discern uni- 
versal truths, great and eternal principles. But it does 
not stop here. Reason is also exercised in applying 
these universal truths to particular cases, beings, events. 
For example, reason teaches me, as we have seen, that 
all changes without exception require a cause ; and in 
conformity to this principle, it prompts me to seek the 
particular causes of the endless changes and appearances 
which fall under my observation. Thus reason is per- 
petually at work on the ideas furnished us by the senses*, 
by consciousness, by memory, associating them with its 
own great truths, or investing them with its own univer- 
sality. 

I now proceed to the second function of reason, which 
is indeed akin to the first. Reason is the power which 
tends, and is perpetually striving, to reduce our various 
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thoughts to Unity or Consistency. Perhaps the most 
fundamental conviction of reason is, that all truths agree 
together; that inconsistency is the mark of error. Its 
intensest, most earnest effort is to bring concord into the 
intellect, to reconcile what seem to be clashing views. 
On the observation of a new fact, reason strives to incor- 
porate it with former knowledge. It can allow nothing 
to stand separate in the mind. It labors to bring togeth- 
er scattered truths, and to give them the strength and 
beauty of a vital order. Its end and delight is harmony. 
It is shocked by an inconsistency in belief, just as a fine 
ear is wounded by a discord. It carries within itself an 
instinctive consciousness, that all things which exist are 
intimately bound together ; and it cannot rest until it has 
connected whatever we witness with the infinite whole. 
Reason, according to this view, is the most glorious form 
or exercise of the intellectual nature. It corresponds to 
the unity of God and the universe, and seeks to make 
the soul the image and mirror of this sublime unity. 

I have thus given my views of reason ; but, to prevent 
a J perversion, before I proceed to the main discussion, 
let me offer a word or two more of explanation. In this 
discourse, when I speak of the accordance of revelation 
with reason, I suppose this faculty to be used deliberate- 
ly, conscientiously, and with the love of truth. Men oft- 
en baptize with the name of reason their prejudices, un- 
examined notions, or opinions adopted through interest, 
pride, or other unworthy biasses. It is not uncommon 
to hear those who sacrifice the plainest dictates of the 
rational nature to impulse and passion, setting themselves 
up as oracles of reason. Now when I say revelation 
must accord with reason, I do not mean by the term the 
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corrupt and superficial opbions of men who have betray- 
ed and debased their rational powers. I mean reason, 
calmly, honestly exercised for the acquisition of truth and 
the invigoration of virtue. 

After these explanations, I proceed to the discussion 
of the two leading principles to which this Discourse is 
devoted. 

First, I am to show that revelation is founded on the 
authority of reason, and cannot therefore oppose or dis- 
parage it without subverting itself. Let me state a few 
of the considerations which convince me of the truth of 
this position. The first is, that reason alone makes us 
capable of receiving a revelation. It must previously 
exist and operate, or we should be wholly unprepared for 
the communicadons of Christ. Revelation, then, is built 
on reason. You will see the truth of these remarks if 
you will consider to whom revelation is sent. Why is it 
given to men rather than to brutes ? Why have not 
God's messengers gone to the fields to proclaim his glad 
tidings to bird and beast f The answer is obvious. 
These want reason ; and, wanting this, they have no ca- 
pacity or preparation for revealed truth. And not only 
would revelation be lost on the brute ; let it speak to the 
child, before his rational faculties have been awakened, 
and before some ideas of duty and his own nature have 
been developed, and it might as well speak to a stone. 
Reason is the preparation and ground of revelation. 

This trutli will be still more obvious, if we consider, 
not only to whom, but in what way, the Christian reve- 
lation is communicated. How is it conveyed f In words. 
Did it make these words ? No. They were in use ages 
before its birth. Again I ask, Did it make the ideas or 
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thoughts which these words express ? No. If the hear* 
ers of Jesus bad not previously attached ideas to the 
terras which he employed, they could not have received 
his meaning. He might as well have spoken to them in 
a foreign tongue. Thus the ideas which enter inio 
Christianity subsisted before. They were ideas of rea- 
son ; so that to this faculty revelation owes the materials 
of which it is composed. 

Revelation, we must remember, is not our earliest 
teacher. Man is not born with the single power of 
reading God's word, and sent immediately to that guide. 
His eyes open first on another volume, that of the crea- 
tion. Long before he can read the Bible, he looks 
round on the earth and sky. He reads the countenances 
of his friends, and hears and understands their voices. 
He looks, too, by degrees within himself, and acquires 
some ideas of his own soul. Thus his first school is 
that of nature and reason, and this is necessary to pre- 
pare him for a communication from Heaven. Revelation 
does not find the mind a blank, a void, prepared to re- 
ceive unresistingly whatever may be offered ; but finds it 
in possession of various knowledge from nature and ex- 
perience, and, still more, in possession of great princi- 
ples, fundamental truths, moral ideas, which are derived 
from itself, and which are the germs of all its future im- 
provement. This last view is peculiarly important. The 
mind does not receive every thing from abroad. Its 
great ideas arise from itself, and by those native lights it 
reads and comprehends the volumes of nature and reve- 
lation. We speak, indeed, of nature and revelation as 
making known to us an intelligent First Cause ; but the 
ideas of intelligence and causation we derive originally 
from our own nature. The elements of the idea of God 
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we gather from ourselves. Power, wisdom, love, virtue, 
beauty, and happiness, words which contain all that is 
glorious in the universe and interesting in our existence, 
express attributes of the mind, and are understood by us 
only through consciousness. It is true, these ideas or 
principles of reason are often obscured by thick clouds, 
and mingled with many and deplorable errors. Still 
they are never lost. Christianity recognises them, is 
built on them, and needs them as its interpreters. If 
an illustration of these views be required, I would point 
you to what may be called the most fundamental idea of 
religion. I mean the idea of right, of duty. Do we 
derive this originally and wholly from sacred books f 
Has not every human being, whether bom within or be- 
yond the bounds of revelation, a sense of the distinction 
between right and wrong ? Is there not an earlier voice 
than revelation, approving or rebuking men according to 
their deeds ^ In barbarous ages is not conscience heard f 
And does it not grow more articulate with the progress 
of society ^ Christianity does not create, but presup- 
poses the idea of duty ; and the same may be said of 
other great convictions. Revelation, then, does not stand 
alone, nor is it addressed to a blank and passive mind. 
It was meant to be a joint worker with other teachers, 
with nature, with Providence, with conscience, with our 
rational powers ; and as these all are given us by God, 
they cannot differ from each other. God must agree 
with himself. He has but one voice. It is man who 
speaks with jarring tongues. Nothing but harmony can 
come from the Creator ; and, accordingly, a religion 
claiming to be from God, can give no surer proof of 
falsehood than by contradicting those previous truths 
wliich God is teaching by our very nature. We have 
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thus seen that reason prepares us for a divine communi- 
cation, and that it furnishes the ideas, or materials of 
which revelation consists. This is my first considera- 
tion. 

I proceed to a second. I affirm, then, that revelation 
rests on the authority of reason, because to this faculty 
it submits the evidences of its truth, and nothing but the 
approving sentence of reason binds us to receive and 
obey it. This is a very weighty consideration. Chris- 
tianity, in placing itself before the tribunal of reason and 
in resting its claims on the sanction of this faculty, is one 
of the chief witnesses to the authority and dignity of our 
rational nature. That I have ascribed to this faculty its 
true and proper office, may be easily made to appear. I 
take the New Testament in hand, and on what ground do 
I receive its truths as divine ? I see nothing on its pages 
but the same letters in which other books are written. 
No miraculous voice from Heaven assures me that it is 
God's word, nor does any mysterious voice within mjr 
soul command me to believe the supernatural works of 
Christ. How, then, shall I settle the question of the 
origin of this religion ? I must examine it by the same 
rational faculties by which other subjects are tried. I 
must ask what are its evidences, and I must lay them 
before reason, the only power by which evidence can be 
weighed. I have not a distinct faculty given me for 
judging a revelation. I have not two understandings, 
one for inquiring into God's word and another into his 
works. As with the same bodily eye I now look on the 
earth, now on the heavens, so with the same power of 
reason I examine now nature, now revelation. Reason 
must collect and weigh the various proofs of Christianity. 
It must especially compare this system with those great 
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moral convictions, which are written by the finger of 
God on the heart, and which make man a law to him- 
self. A religion subverting these, it must not hesitate 
to reject, be its evidences what they may. A religion, 
for example, commanding us to hate and injure society, 
reason must instantly discard, without even waiting to 
examine its proofs. From these views we learn, not 
only that it is the province of reason to judge of the truth 
of Christianity, but, what is still more important, that 
the rules or tests by which it judges are of its own dic- 
tation. The laws which it applies in this case have 
their origin in itself. Na one will pretend, that revela- 
tion can prescribe the principles by which the question 
of its own truth should be settled ; for, until proved to 
be true, it has no authority. Reason must prescribe 
the tests or standards, to which a professed communi- 
cation from God should be referred ; and among these 
none are more important than that moral law, which 
belongs to the very essence, and is the deepest con- 
viction, of the rational nature. Revelation, then, rests 
on reason, and, in opposing it, would act for its own 
destruction. 

I have given two views. I have shown that revela^ 
tion draws its ideas or materials from reason, and that it 
appeals to this power as the judge of its truth. I now 
assert, thirdly, that it rests on the authority of reason, 
because it needs and expects this faculty to be its inter- 
preter, and without this aid would be worse than useless. 
How is the right of interpretation, the real meaning, of 
Scriptures to be ascertained f I answer. By reason. I 
know of no process by which the true sense of the New 
Testament is to pass from the page into my mmd with- 
out the use of my rational faculties. It will not be pr^ 
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tended that this book is so exceedingly plain, its words 
so easy, its sentences so short, its meaning so exposed 
on the surface, that the whole truth may be received in a 
moment and without any intellectual effort. There b 
no such miraculous simplicity in the Scriptures. In 
truth, no book can be written so simply as to need no 
exercise of reason. Almost every word has more than 
one meaning, and judgment is required to select the 
particular sense intended by the writer. Of all books, 
perhaps the Scriptures need most the use of reason for 
their just interpretation ; and this, not from any imper- 
fection, but from the strength, boldness, and figurative 
character of their style, and from the distance of the 
time when they were written. I open the New Testa- 
ment and my eye lights on this passage ; ^' If thy hand 
offend thee, cut it off and cast it from thee." Is this 
language to be interpreted in its plainest and most obvi- 
ous sense ? Then I must mutilate my body, and become 
a suicide. I look again, and I find Jesus using these 
words to the Jews ; " Fill ye up the measure of your 
iniquities." Am I to interpret this according to the 
letter, or the first ideas which it suggests ? Then Jesus 
commanded his hearers to steep themselves in crime, 
and was himself a minister of sin. It is only by a de-> 
liberate use of reason, that we can penetrate beneath the 
figurative, hyperbolical, and often obscure style of the 
New Testament, to the real meaning. Let me go to 
the Bible, dismissing my reason and taking the first im- 
pression which the words convey, and there is no ab- 
surdity, however gross, into which I shall not fall. I 
shall ascribe a limited body to God, and unbounded 
knowledge to man, for I read of God having limbs, and 
of man knowing all things. Nothing is plainer, than 
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that I must compare passage with passage, and limit one 
by another, and especially limit all by those plain and 
universal principles of reason, which are called common 
sense, or I shall make revelation the patron of every 
folly and vice. So essential is reason to the interpreta- 
tion of the Christian records. Revelation rests upon 
its authority. Can it then oppose it, or teach us to hold 
it in light esteem ? 

I have now furnished the proofs of my first position, 
that revelation is founded on reason ; and in discussing 
this, I have wished not only to support the main doc- 
trine, but to teach you to reverence, more perhaps than 
you have done, your rational nature. This has been 
decried by theologians, until men have ceased to feel its 
sacredness and dignity. It ought to be regarded as 
God's greatest gift. It is his image within us. To re- 
nounce it would be to offer a cruel violence to ourselves, 
to take our place among the brutes. Better pluck out 
the eye, better quench the light of the body, than the 
light within us. We all feel, that the loss of reason, 
when produced by disease, is the most terrible calamity 
of life, and we look on an hospital for the insane as the 
receptacle for the most pitiable of our race. But, in 
one view, insanity is not so great an evil as the prostra- 
tion of reason to a religious sect or a religious chief ; for 
the first is a visitation of Providence, the last is a vol- 
untary act, the work of our own hands. 

I am aware, that those who have spoken most con- 
temptuously of human reason, have acted from a good 
motive ; their aim has been to exalt revelation. They 
have thought that by magnifying this as the only means 
of divine teaching, they were adding to its dignity. But 
truth gains nothing by exaggeration ; and Christianity, 
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as we have seen, is undermined by nothing more effectti* 
ally, than b/the sophistry which would bring discredit 
on our rational powers. Revelation needs no such sup- 
port. For myself I do not find, that, to esteem Chris- 
tianity, I must think it the only source of instruction tc 
which I must repair. I need not make nature dumb, to 
give power or attraction to the teaching of Christ. The 
last derives new interest and confirmation from its har- 
mony with the first. Christianity would furnish a weap- 
on against itself, not easily repelled, should it claim the 
distinction of being the only light vouchsafed by God to 
men ; for, in that case, it would represent a vast majori- 
ty of the human race as left by their Creator without 
guidance or hope. I believe, and rejoice to believe, 
that a ray from Heaven descends on the path of every 
fellow-creature. The heathen, though in darkness when 
compared with the Christian, has still his light ; and it 
comes from the same source as our own, just as the 
same sun dispenses, now the faint dawn, and now the 
perfect day. Let not nature's teaching be disparaged. 
It is from>Ood as truly as his word. It is sacred, as 
truly as revelation. Both are manifestations of one infi- 
nite mind, and harmonious manifestations ; and without 
this agreement the claims of Christianity could not be 
sustained. 

In ofFering these remarks, I have not forgotten that 
they will expose me to the reproach of ministering to 
" the pride of reason" ; and I maybe told, that there 
is no worse form of pride than this. The charge is so 
common, as to deserve a moment's attention. It will 
appear at once to be groundless, if you consider, that 
pride finds its chief nourishment and delight in the idea 
of our own superiority. It is built on something pecu- 
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liar and distmctiye, on somethiDg which separates us 
from others and raises us above theiD) and not on pow- 
ers which we share with all around us. Now, in speak- 
ing, as I have done, of the worth and dignity of reason, 
I have constantly regarded and represented this faculty 
83 the common property of all human beings. I have 
spoken of its most important truths as universal and un- 
confined, such as no individual can monopolize or mako 
the grounds of personal distinction or elevation. I have 
given, then, no occasion and furnished no nutriment to 
pride. I know, indeed, that the pride of reason or of 
intellect exists ; but how does it chiefly manifest itself ? 
Not in revering that rational nature, which all men have 
derived ' from God ; but in exaggerating our particular 
acquisitions or powers, in magnifying our distinctive 
views, in looking contemptuously on other minds, in 
making ourselves standards for our brethren, in refusing 
new lights, and in attempting to establish dominion over 
the understandings of those who are placed within our 
influence. Such is the most common form of the pride 
of intellect. It is a vice confined to no sect, and per- 
haps will be found to prevail most where it is most dis- 
claimed. 

I doubt not that they who insist so continually on the 
duty of exalting Scripture above reason, consider them- 
selves as particularly secured against the pride of rea- 
son. Yet none, I apprehend, are more open to the 
charge. Such persons are singularly prone to enforce 
their own interpretations of Scripture on others, and to 
see peril and crime in the adoption of different views 
from theu: own. Now, let me ask, by what power do 
these men interpret revelation ? Is it not by theur rea- 
son ? Have they any faculties but the rational ones, by 
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which to compare Scripture with Scripture, to explain 
figurative language, to form conclusions as to the will of 
God ? Do they not employ on God's word the same 
intellect as on his works ? And are not their interpre- 
tations of both equally results of reason ? It follows, 
that in imposing on others their explications of the 
Scriptures, they as truly arrogate to themselves a supe- 
riority of reason, as if they should require conformity to 
their explanations of nature. Nature and Scripture 
agree in this, that they cannot be understood at a glance. 
Both volumes demand patient investigation, and task all 
our powers of thought. Accordingly it is well known, 
that as much intellectual toil has been spent on theologi- 
cal systems as on the natural sciences ; and unhappily 
it is not less known, that as much intellectual pride has 
been manifested in framing and defending the first as the 
last. I fear, indeed, that this vice has clung with pecu- 
liar obstinacy to the students of revelation. Nowhere, 1 
fear, have men manifested such infatuated trust in their 
own infallibility, such overweening fondness for their own 
conclusions, such positiveness, such impatience of con- 
tradiction, such arrogance towards the advocates of differ- 
ent opinions, as in the interpretation of the Scriptures ; 
and yet these very men, who so idolize their own intel- 
lectual powers, profess to humble reason, and consider a 
criminal reliance on it as almost exclusively chargeable 
on others. The true defence against the pride of rea- 
son, is, not to speak of it contemptuously, but to rever- 
ence it as God's inestimable gift to every human being, 
and as given to all for never-ceasing improvements of 
which we see but the dawn in the present acquisitions 
of the noblest mind. 
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I have now completed my views of the first principle, 
which I laid down in this discourse ; namely, that the 
Christian revelation rests on the authority of reason. 
Of course, it cannot oppose reason without undermin- 
ing and destroying itself. I maintain, however, that it 
does not oppose, that it perfectly accords with reason. 
It is a rational religion. This is my second great posi- 
tion, and to tliis I ask your continued attention. This 
topic might easily be extended to a great length. I 
might state, in succession, all the principles of Chris- 
tianity, and show their accordance with reason. But 
I believe that more general views will be more useful, 
and such only can be given within the compass of a 
discourse. 

In the account which I gave you of reason, in the 
beginning of this discourse, I confined myself to two 
of its functions, namely, its comprehension of universal 
truths, and the effort it constantly makes to reduce the 
thoughts to harmony or consistency. Universality and 
Consistency are among the chief attributes of reason. 
Do we find these in Christianity ? If so, its claim to 
the character of a rational religion will be established. 
These tests I will therefore apply to it, and I will begin 
with Consistency. 

That a religion be rational, nothing more is neces- 
sairy than that its truths should consist or agree with 
one another, and with all other truths, whether derived 
from outward nature or our own souls. Now I affirm, 
that the Christian doctrines have this agreement ; and 
the more we examine, the more brightly this mark of 
truth will appear. I go to the Gospel, and I first com- 
pare its various parts with one another. Among these 
I find perfect harmony ; and what makes thb more re- 
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markable is, that Christianity is not taught systemati- 
cally, or like a science. Jesus threw out, if I may so 
speak, his precepts and doctrines incidentally, or as 
they were required by the occasion, and yet, when they 
are brought together, they form a harmonious whole. 
I do not think it necessary to enlarge on this topic, be- 
cause I believe it is not questioned by infidelity. I will 
name but one example of this harmony in Christianity. 
All its doctrines and all its precepts have that species 
of unity, which is most essential m a religion, that is, 
they all tend to one object. They all agree in a single 
aim or purpose, and that is to exalt the human charac* 
ter to a height of virtue never known before. Let the 
skeptic name, if he can, one Christian principle which 
has not a bearing on this end. A consistency of this 
kind is the strongest mark of a rational religion which 
can be conceived. Let me observe, in passing, that, 
besides this harmony of the Christian doctrines with one 
another, there is a striking and beautiful agreement be* 
tween the teachings of Jesus and his character, which 
gives confirmation to both. Whatever Jesus taught, 
you may see embodied in himself. There is perfect 
unity between the system and its Founder. His life re- 
published what fell from his lips. With his lips he en- 
joined earnestly, constantly a strong and disinterested 
philanthropy ; and how harmoniously and sublimely did 
his cross join with his word in enforcing this exalted 
virtue ! With his lips he taught the mercy of God to 
sinners ; and of this attribute he gave a beautiful illus- 
tration in his own deep interest in the sinful, in his free 
intercourse with the most fallen, and in his patient efforts 
to recover them to virtue and to filial reliance on their 
Father in Heaven. So, his preaching turtied much 
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W die importance of raismg the mind above the world ; 
and his own life was a constant renunciation of worldly 
mtei-ests,. a oheeribl endurance of poverQr that he might 
make many truly rich. So, his discourses continually 
revealed to man tl^ doctrine of immortality ; and in his 
owu person he brought down this truth to men's senses, 
by rising from the dead and ascending to another state 
of being. — I have only glanced at the unity which sub- 
HSts between Jesus and his religion. • Christianity, from 
every point of view, will be found a harmonious sys- 
|em. It breathes throughout one spirit and one pur- 
pose. Its doctrines, precepts, and examples have the 
consistency of reason. 

But this is not .enough. A rational religion must 
agree not only with itself, but with all other truths, 
whether revealed by the outward creation or our owil 
souls* I take, then, Christianity into the creation, I 
place it by the side of nature. Do they agree ? I say, 
Perfectly. I can discover nothing, in what claims to 
Ve God's word, at variance with his works. This is 
a bright proof of the reasonableness of Christianity. 
When I ccmsult nature with the lights modern science 
affwds, I see continually multiplying traces of the doc- 
trine of One God. The more I extend my researches 
into nature, the more I see that it is a whole, the pro- 
duct of one wisdom, power, and goodness. It bears 
witnei^ to one Authoi:, nor has its testimony been 
without effect ; for although the human mind has often 
multiplied its objects of worship, still it has always 
t^nded^ towards the doctrine of the divme unity, and 
nas embraced it more and more firmly in the course of 
human improvement. The Heathen, while, he erected 
.^^y altars, generally believed in one Supremely Di- 
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vinity, to whom the inferior deities were subjected and 
from whom they sprung. Need I tell you of the har- 
mony which subsists between nature and revelation in 
this particular ? To Christianity belongs the glory of 
having proclaimed this primitive truth with new power, 
and of having spread it over the whole civilized world. 
— Again. Nature gives intimation of another truth, 
I mean of the universal, impartial goodness of God. 
When I look round on the creation, I see nothing to 
lead me to suspect that its Author confines his love to 
a few. The sun sends no brighter beam into the palace 
of the proudest king, than into the hut of the meanest 
peasant. The clouds select not one man's fields rather 
than his neighbour's, but shed down their blessings on 
rich and poor, and, stUl more, on the just and the unjust. 
True, there is a variety of conditions among men ; but 
this takes place, not by any interposition of God, but by 
fixed and general laws of nature. Impartial, universal 
goodness is the character in which God is revealed by 
his works, when they are properly understood; and 
need I tell you how brightly this truth shines in the 
pages of Christianity, and how this religion has been 
the great means of establishing it among men ? — Again. 
When I look through nature, nothing strikes me mor<^ 
than the union which subsists among all its works. 
Nothing stands alone in the creation. The humblest' 
plant has intimate connexions with the air, the clouds, 
the sun. Harmony is the great law of nature, and how 
strikingly dods Christianity coincide here with God*s 
works ; for what is the design of this religion, but to 
bring the human race, the intelligent creation of God, 
into a harmony, union, peace, like that which knits 
together the outward universe ? I will give another* 
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inustration. It is one of the great laws of nature, that 
good shall come to us through agents of God's appoint- 
ment ; that heings shall receive life, support, knowledge, 
and safety through the interposition and labors and suf- 
ferings of others. Sometimes whole communities are 
rescued from oppression and ruin chiefly by the efforts 
and sacrifices of a wise, disinterested, and resolute in- 
dividual. How accordant with this ordination of nature 
is the doctrine of Christianity, that our Heavenly Fa- 
ther, having purposed our recovery from sin and death, 
has instituted for this end the agency and mediation of 
his Son ; that he has given an illustrious deliverer to 
the world, through whose toils and sufferings we may 
rise to purity and immortal life. — I say, then, that rev- 
elation i^ consistent with nature, when nature is truly 
interpreted -by reason. I see it bringing out with noon- 
day brightness the truths which dawn in nature ; so that 
it is reason in its most perfect form. 

I have thus carried Christianity abroad into nature. 
I now carry it within, and compare it with the human 
soul ; and is it consistent with the great truths of reason 
which I discover there ? I affirm, that it is. When I 
look into the soul, I am at once struck with its immeas- 
urable superiority to the body. I am struck with the 
contrast between these different elements of my nature, 
between this active, soaring mind, and these limbs and 
material organs which Cend perpetually to the earth, and 
are soon to be resolved into dust. How consistent is 
Christianity with this inward teaching ! In Christianity, 
with what strength, with what bold relief, is the su- 
premacy of the spiritual nature brought out ! What 
contempt does Jesus cast on the body and its interests, 
when compared with the redemption of the soiil ! — «* 
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Another great truth dawns on me when I look wtthifi 
I learn more and more, that the great springs of happi«* 
ness and misery are in the mind, and that the efforts of 
men to secure peace by other processes than by inward 
purification, are vain strivings ; and Christianity is not 
only consistent with, but founded on, this great truth ; 
teaching us, that the kingdom of heaven is within us, 
and proposing, as its great end, to rescue the mind 
from evil, and to endue it with strength and dimity 
worthy its divine origin. — Again, when I look into the 
soul I meet intimations of another great truth. I di&- 
cem in it capacities which are not fully unfolded here. 
I see desires which find no adequate good on earth. I 
see a principle of hope always pressing forward inta 
futurity. Here are marks of a nature not made wholly 
for this world ; and how does Christianity agree with 
^is teaching of our own souls ? Its great doctrine is 
that of a higher life, where the spiritual germ within us 
will open for ever, and where the immortal good after 
which the mind aspires will prove a reality. — Had I 
time, I might survey distinctly the various principles of 
the soul, the intellectual, moral, social, and acti%'e, and 
might show you how Christiam'ty accords with them all, 
enlarging their scope and energy, proposing to them 
nobler objects, and aiding their developement by the 
impulse of a boundless hope. But, commending these 
topics to your private meditation, I will take but one 
more view of the soul. When I look within, I see 
stains of sin, and fears and forebodings of guilt ; and 
bow adapted to such a nature is Christianity, a religion 
which contains blood-sealed promises of forgiveness to 
the penitent, and which proffers heavenly strei^th to 
fortify us in our conflict with moral evil. --*I say, then^ 
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Christianity consists with the nature within us, as well 
«s with nature around us. The highest truths in respect 
to the soul are not only responded to, but are carried 
out by Ghristianity, so that it deserves to be called the 
perfection of reason. 

I have now shown, in a variety of particulars, that 
Christianity has the character of Consistency, and thus' 
satisfies the first demand of reason. It does not divide 
the mind against itself, does not introduce discord into 
:the intellect, by proposing doctrines which our con- 
sciousness and experience repel. But these views do 
not exhaust the present topic. It is not enough to 
speak of Christianity as furnishing views which harmo- 
nize with one another, and with all known truth. It 
gives a new and cheering consistency to the views with 
which we are furnished by the universe. Nature and 
providence, with all their beauty, regularity, and be- 
neficence, have yet perplexing aspects. Their elements 
are often seen in conflict with one another. Sunshine 
and storms, pleasure and pain, success and disaster, 
abundance and want, health and sickness, life and death, 
seem to ordinary spectators to be mixed together con* 
fusedly and without aim. Reason desires nothing sd 
eiffnestly, so anxiously, as to solve these discordant 
appearances, as to discover some great, central, recon- 
ciling truth, around which they may be arranged, and 
from which they piay borrow light and harmony. This 
deep want of the rational nature, Christianity has sup* 
plied. It has disclosed a^ unity of purpose in the seem- 
mgly hostile dispensations of providence, and opened 
to the mind a new world of order, beauty, and benevo- 
lent design. Christianity, revealing, as it does, thef 
ukibou&cled mercy of God to his sinful creatures *, re* 
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ireftling an endless futurity, in ^hich the ineqoal^s of 
the present state are to be redressed, «id which reduces 
by its immensity the sorest pains of life to light and 
momentary evils ; revealing a Moral Perfection, which 
is worth all pain and conflicts, and which is most eSech- 
ually and gloriously won amidst suffering and tempta- 
tion; revealing in Jesus Christ the sublimity and re- 
wards of tried and all-enduring virtue ; revealing in Him 
the founder of a new moral kingdoqi or power^ which 
is destined to subdue the world to God ; and proffering 
the Holy Spirit to all who strive to build up in them- 
selves and others the reign of truth and virtue ; Chris- 
tianity, I say, by these revelations, has poured a flood 
of light over nature and providence, and harmonised the 
infinite complexity of the works and ways of God* 
Thus it meets the first want of the rational nature, the 
cravmg for consistency of views. It is reason's most 
effectual minister and friend. Is it not, then, emiaendy 
a Rational Faith ? 

Having shown that Christianity has the cbaraetw of 
consistency, I proceed to the second mark or stamp of 
reason on a religion, that is. Universality ; and this I 
claim for Christianity. This indeed is one of the most 
distinguishing features of our religion, and so obvious 
and striking as to need littie illustration. When I ex- 
amine the doctrines, precepts, and spirit of Christianity, 
I discover, in them all, this character of Universality.. 
I discover nothing narrow, temporary, local. The Gos- 
pel bears the stamp of no particular age or country. 
It does not concern itself with the perishable interests 
of communities or individuals ; but appeals to the Spir-> 
kual. Immortal, Unbounded principle in human nature. 
Its aim is to direct the mind to the Infinite Being, and 
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to an In&dte good. It is not made op, like other re* 
ligions, of precise forms and details ; but it inculcates 
inmMjtafale and all-^comprehending principles of duty^ 
leaving every man to apply them for himself to the 
encUess variety of human conditions. It separates from 
God the partial, limited views of Judaism and heathen* 
ism, and holds him forth in the sublime attributes of the 
Universal Father. In like manner, it inculcates phi* 
lanthropy without exceptions or bounds ; a love to man 
as man, a love founded on that immortal nature of 
which all men partake, and which binds us to recognise 
in each a child of God and a brother. The spirit of 
bigotry, which confines its charity to a sect, and the 
spirit of aristocracy, which looks on the multitude as an 
bferior race, are alike rebuked by Christianity ; which, 
eighteen hundred years ago, in a narrow and supersti- 
tious age, taught, what the present age is beginning to 
understand, that all men are essentially equal, and that 
all are to be honored, because made for immortality and 
endued with capacities of ceaseless improvement. The 
more I examine Christianity, the more I am struck with 
its universality. I see in it a religion made for all re- 
gions and all times, for all classes and all stages of so- 
ciety. It is fitted, not to the Asiatic or the European, 
but to the essendal principles of human nature, to man 
under the tropical or polar skies, to all descriptions of 
intellect and condition. It speaks a language which all 
men need and all can understand ; enjoins a virtue^ 
which is man's happiness and glory in every age and 
elime ; and ministers consolations and hopes which an- 
swer to man's universal lot, to the sufiermgs, the fear, 
and the self-rebuke, which cleave to our nature in every 
oiitwQrd change. I see in it the light, not of one na* 
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tion, but of the world ; and a light reaching beyond tbtf 
world, beyond time, to higher modes of existence and 
to an interminable futurity. Other religions have been 
intended to meet the exigencies of particular countries 
or times, and therefore society in its progress has out«» 
grown them ; but Christianity meets more and more the 
wants of the soul in proportion to the advancement of 
our race, and thus proves itself to be Eternal Truth. 
After these remarks, may I not claim for Christianity 
that character of universality which is the highest dis** 
tinction of reason ? To understand fully the confirma* 
tion which these views give to the Gospel, you must 
compare it with the religions prevalent in the age of 
Christ, all of which bore the marks of narrow, local, 
temporary institutions. How striking the contrast ! And 
bow singular the fact, that amid this darkness there 
sprung up a religion so consistent and universal, as to 
deserve to be called the perfection of reason ! 

I do and must feel, my friends, that the claim of 
Christianity to the honor of being a rational religion, 
is fully established. As such I commend it to you< 
As such it will more and more * approve itself, in pro* 
portion as you study and practise it. You will never 
find cause to complain, that by adopting it you have en- 
slaved or degraded your highest powers. Here, then, 
I might stop, and might consider my work as done^ 
But I am aware that objections have been made 'to the 
rational character of our religion, which may still linger 
in the minds of some of my hearers. A brief notice 
of these may aid the purpose, and will form a proper 
conclusion, of this discourse. 

I imagine that were some vvho. are present 16 spetikf 



diey would tell me, that if Christaaoitjr be judged by its 
fruits, it deserves aoy character but thait of rationaL I 
should be told that no religion has borne a more abundant 
harvest of extravagance and fanaticism* I should be told 
that reasG^ is a calm, reflecting, sober principle, and I 
should be asked whether such is the character of the 
Christianity which has overspread the world. Perhaps 
some of you will remind me of the feverish, wild, pas- 
sionate religion, which is now systematically dispersed 
through our country, and I shall be asked whether a sys- 
tem under which such delusions prevail can be a raiiooal 
one. 

To these objections I answer. You say much thai is 
lrue« I grant that reason is a calm and refiectbg princi** 
pie, and I see little calmness or reflection among many 
who take exclusively the name of Christ. But I say, 
you have no right to confound Christianity with its pro* 
fessors. This religbn, as you know, has come down to 
us through many ages of darkness, during which it must 
have been corrupted and obscured. Common candor 
requires that you should judge of it as it came from its 
Founder. Go, then, to its original records ; place your» 
selves near Jesus ; and tell ine if you ever found your* 
selves in the presence of so calm a teacher. We indeed 
discern in Jesi^ great earnestness, but joined with en* 
tire self-control. Sensibility breathes through his whole 
teaching and life, but dways tempered with wisdom. 
Amidst his boldest tbou^ts and expressions, we discov** 
er no marks of ungoverned feeKng . or a diseased imagi-» 
bation. Take, as an example, his longest discourse, the 
8ernion on the M<Mjnt. How weighty the thoughts! 
How grave and dignified the style ! You recollect, thai 
the multitudie were astonished, sot at the passioaase 
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▼efaemence, btit at the authority, with which he spoke. 
Head next the last discourse of Jesus ta his disciples in 
St. John's Grospel. What a deep, yet mild and subdued 
tenderness mingles with conscious greatness in that won- 
derful address. Take what is called the Lord's Prayer, 
which Jesus gave as the model of all prayer to God. 
Does that countenance fanatical fervor, or violent appeals 
to our Creator ? Let me further ask. Does Jesus any- 
where place religion in tumultuous, ungoverned emotion f 
Does he not teach us, that obedience, not feeling, marks 
and constitutes true piety, and that the most acceptable 
offering to God is to exercise mercy to our fellow-crea- 
tures ? When I compare the clamorous preaching and 
•passionate declamation, too common in the Christian 
wojrld, with the composed dignity, the deliberate wis- 
dom, the freedom from all extravagance, which charac- 
terized Jesus, I can imagine no greater contrast ; and I 
am sure that the fiery zealot is no representative of 
Christianity. 

• I have done with the first objection ; but another class 
of objections is often urged against the reasonable char* 
acter of our religion. It has been strenuously maintain- 
ed, that Christianity contains particular doctrines which 
are irrational, and which involve the whole religion to 
which they are essential, in their own condemnation. 
To this class of objections I have a short reply. I in- 
sist that these offensive doctrines do not belong to Chris- 
tianity, but are human additions, and therefore do not 
derogate from its reasonableness and truth. What is the 
doctrine most frequently adduced to fix the charge of 
ffrationality on the Gospel ? It is the Trinity. This is 
pronounced by the unbeliever a gross offence to reason. 
It teaches that there is one God, and yet that diere ar« 
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Aree dime perscHis. Aceordio^ to the doctrkae, tbeta 
ihree persons perform dififer^t offices^ and sustain differ- 
ent relations to each otl^er. One is Father, another his 
Son. One sends, another is sent. They love each 
other, coBveite with each o&er, and make a covenant 
with each other ; and yet, with all these distinctions, they 
are, according to the doctrine, not (Afferent beings, but 
one being, ooc and the same God. Is this a rational 
doctrine ? has often been the. question pf the objector to 
Christianity. I answer. No. I can as easily bdiere 
that the whole human race are one man, as that three in* 
finite persons, performing such different offices, are one 
God. But I maintain, that, because the Trinity is irra- 
tional, it does not follow that the same reproach belongs 
to Christianity ; for this doctrine is no part of the Chris- 
tian religion. I know, there are passages which are con- 
tinually quoted in its defence ; but allow me to prove 
doctrines in the same way, that is, by detaching texts 
firom their connexion and interpreting them without refer- 
ence to the general current of Scripture, and I can prove 
any thing and every thing from the Bible. I can prove, 
that God has human passions. I can prove transubslaiw 
tiatkH), which is taught much more explicitly ihan the 
Trinity. Detached texts prove nothing. Christ is call- 
ed God ; the same tidd is given to Moses and to riders* 
Christ has said, ^^ I and my Father are one;" so he 
prayed that all his disciples might be one, meanbg not 
one and the same being, but one in affection and purpose. 
I ask you, before you judge on this point, to read the 
Sorfptures as a whole, and to inquire into their general 
strain and teaching in regard to Cbrist. I find him tmi'' 
fo&Bij distififmshiAg between himself and God, calling 
hiiBielfi not God the. Son, but the Son of God, contin* 
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referring, fais fomer and mkacles to Ood. I bear boa 
aayiog, that of bunseU* he can ilo oothh^, aod praying to 
bis Father under the character of the eoly true God. 
Such I affirm to be the tenor, the current, the general 
ttrain of the New Testament ; and the scattered pas-* 
sages, on which a diffierent doctrine is built, should 
have no weight against this host of witnesses. Do not 
rest your faith on a few tests. Sometimes these favorite 
lexts are no part of Scripture. For example, the fa* 
mous passage on which the Trinity mainly rests, ^^ There 
are three that bear record in Heaven, the Fatber, the 
Word, aod the Holy Ghost, and these three are one," —^ 
this text, I say, though found at present in John's Epis- 
tle, and read in our churches, has been pronounced by 
the ablest critics a forgery ; and a vast majority of the 
educated ministers of this country are satisGed, that it is 
not a part of Scripture. Suffer no man, then, to select 
texts for you as decisive of reli^us controvemes. 
&ei»l the whole record for yourselves, and possess your^ 
selves of its general import. I am very desirous to sep« 
arate the doctrine in question from Christianity, because 
it fastens the cbaige of irrationality on the whole region. 
It is one of the great obstacles to the propagation of the 
Gospel. The Jews will not hear of a Trimty. I have 
seen in the countenance, and heard in the tcmes of the 
voice, the horror with which that people shrink from the 
doctrine, that God died on the cross. Mahometans, too^ 
when they hear this opinion from Christian mbsionaries^ 
tepeat the first article of their faith, ^^ There is one 
God i " and look with pity or scorn on the disciples of 
iesus, as deserters of ihe piabest and greyest truth of 
leiigioo. Even the Indian of our wildemess, who wov* 
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ships the Great Spirit, has charged absurdity on the 
teacher who has gone to indoctrinate him in a Trinity. 
How many, too, in Christian countries, have suspected 
the whole religion for this one error. Believing, then, as 
I do, that it forms no part of Christianity, my allegiance 
to Jesus Christ calk me openly to withstand it. In 
so doing I would wound no man's feelings. I doubt not, 
that they who adopt this doctrine intend, equally with 
those who oppose it, to render homage to the truth and 
service to Christianity. They think that their peculiar 
faith gives new interest to the character and new authori^r 
to the teaching of Jesus. But they grievously err. The 
views, by which they hope to build up love towards 
Christ, detract from the perfection of his Father ; and I 
fear, that the kind of piety, which prevails now in the 
Christian world, bears witness to the sad influence of 
this obscuration of the true glory of God. We need 
not desert reason or corrupt Christianity, to insure the 
purest, deepest love towards the only true God, or 
towards Jesus Christ, whom he has sent for our re« 
demption. 

I have named one doctrine, which is often urged 
against Christianity as irrational. There is one more on 
which I would offer a few remarks. Christianity has 
often been reproached with teaching, that God brings 
men into life totally depraved, and condenms immense 
multitudes to everlasting misery for sins to which their 
nature has irresistibly impelled them. This is said to be 
irrational, and consequently such must be the religion 
which teaches it^ I certainly shall not attempt to vindi* 
cate this theological fiction. A more irrational doctrine 
0ou]d not, I think, be contrived ; and it is somethiiq; 
worse ; it is as immoral in its tendency, as it is unreft* 
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sonable. It is suited to alienate men from God and 
from one another. Were it really believed (which it 
cannot be), men would look up with dread and detesta- 
don to the Author of their bemg, and look round with 
horror on their fellow-creatures. It would dissolve so- 
ciety. Were men to see in one another wholly corrupt 
beings, incarnate fiends, without one genuine virtue, so- 
ciety would become as repulsive as a den of lions or a 
nest of vipers. All confidence, esteem, love, would 
die ; and without these, the interest, charm, and worth 
of existence would expire. What a pang would shoot 
through a parent's heart, if he were to see in the smiling 
infant a moral being continually and wholly prepense 
to sin, in whose mind were thickly sown the seeds of 
hatred to God and goodness, and who had commenced 
his existance under the curse of his Creator i What 
good man could consent to be a parent, if his offipring 
were to be bom to this infinitely wretched inheritance ? 
I say, the doctrine is of immoral tendency ; but I do not 
say that they who profess it are immoral. The truth is, 
that none do or can hold it in its full and proper import. 
I have seen its advocates smile as benignandy on the 
child whom their creed has made a demon, as if It were 
an angel ; and I have seen them mingling with their fel- 
low-creatures as cordially and confidingly as if the doc- 
trine of total depravity had never entered their ears. 
Perhaps the most mischievous efifect of the doctrine is 
the dishonor which it has thrown on Christianity. This 
dishonor I would wipe away. Christianity teaches no 
such doctrine. Where do you find it in the New Tes- 
tament ? Did Jesus teach it, when he took little chil- 
dren in his arms and blessed them, and said '^ Of such 
fl. the kmgdom of God " i Did Paul teach it, when 
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be spoke of the Gentiles, whb have not the law, or a 
written revelation, but who 'do by nature the things con- 
tained in the law ? Christainity indeed speaks strongly 
of human guilt, but always treats men as beings who 
have the power of doing right, and who have come into 
existence under the smile of their Creator. 

I have now completed my vindication of the claim c ' 
the Gospel to the character of a rational religion ; and 
my aim has been, not to serve a party, but the cause of 
our common Christianity. At the present day, one of 
the most urgent duties of its friends is, to rescue it from 
the reproach of waging war with reason. The charac- 
ter of our age demands this. There have been times 
when Christianity, though loaded with unreasonable doc* 
trines, retained its hold on men's faith ; for men had 
not learned to think. They received their religion as 
children learn the catechism ; they substituted the priest 
for their own understandings, and cared neither what 
nor why they believed. But that day is gone by, and 
the spirit of freedom, which has succeeded it, is sub- 
jecting Christianity to a so^tiny more and more severe ; 
and if this religion cannot vindicate itself to the re- 
flecting, the calm, the wise, as a reasonable service, it 
cannot stand. Fanatical sects may, for a time, spread 
an intolerant excitement through a community, and im- 
pose silence on the objections of the skeptical. But 
fanaticism is the epidemic of a season ; it wastes itself by 
its own violence. Sooner or later the voice of reflection 
will be heard. Men will ask. What are the claims of 
Christianity ? Does it bear the marks of truth ? And 
if it be found to war with nature and reason, it will be, 
and it ought to be abandoned. On this ground, I am 
anxious that Christianity should be cleared from all 
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human additions and cortuptions. J£ indeed irrationd 
doctrines belong to it, then I have no desire to separate 
them from it. I have no desire, for the sake of uphold- 
ing the Gospel, to wrap up and conceal, much less to 
deny, any of its real principles. Did I think that it 
was burdened with one irrational doctrine, I would say 
so, and I would leave it, as I found it, with this mill- 
stone round its neck. But I know none such. I meet, 
indeed, some difficulties in the narrative part of the 
New Testament ; and there are arguments in the Epis- 
tles, which, however suited to the Jews, to whom they 
were first addressed, are not apparently adapted to men 
at large ; but I see not a principle of the religion, which 
my reason, calmly and impartially exercised, pronoun- 
ces inconsistent with any great truth. I have the strong- 
est conviction, that Christianity is reason in its most 
perfect form, and therefore I plead for its disengagement 
from the irrational additions with which it has been 
clogged for ages. 

With these views of Christianity, I do and I must 
hold it fast. I cannot surrender it to the cavils or scofis 
of infidelity. I do not blush to own it, for it is a ra* 
tional religion. It satisfies the wants of the intellect as 
well as those of the heart. I know that men of strong 
minds have opposed it. But, as if Providence intended 
that their sophistry should carry a refutation on its own 
front, they have generally fallen into errors so gross 
and degrading, as to prove them to be any thing rather 
than the apostles of reason. When I go from the study 
of Christianity to their writings, I feel as if I were 
passing from the warm, bright sun into a chilling twi- 
light, which too often deepens into utter darkness. I 
am not, then, ashamed of the Gospel. I see it gloii* 
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fied by the hostile systems which are reared for its de- 
struction. I follow Jesus, because he is eminendy '^the 
Light " ; and I doubt not, that, to his true disciples, he 
will be a guide to that world, where the obscurities of 
our present state will be dispersed, and where reason as 
well as virtue will be unfolded under the quickening in- 
fluence and in the more manifest presence of God. 
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DISCOURSE 
PREACHED AT THE ANNUAL ELECTION, 

Mat 26, 1830. 



JoHir viii. 31, 32, 36: ''Then said Jesus to those Jews which 
believed on him. If ye continue in my word, then are ye my 
disciples indeed ; and ye shall know the truth, and the truth 
shall make yon free." ** If the Son therefore shall make yon 
free, ye shall be free indeed.' 
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The Scriptures continually borrow from nature and 
social life, illustrations and emblems of spiritual truth. 
The character, religion, and blessings of Jesus Christ, 
are often placed before us by sensible images. His 
influences on the mind are shadowed forth by the light 
of the sun, by the vital union of the head with the 
members, by the shepherd bringing back the wander- 
ing flock, by the vme which nourishes and fructifies 
the branches, by the foundation sustaining the edifice, 
by bread and wine invigorating the animal frame. In 
our text we have a figurative illustration of his influ- 
ence or religion, peculiarly intelligible and dear to this 
conmmnity. He speaks of himself as giving freedom, 
that great good of individuals and states ; and by this 
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sioiilitude he undoubtedly intended to place before men, 
in a strong and attractive light, that spiritual and in- 
ward liberty which his truth confers on its obedient 
disciples. Inward, spiritual liberty, this is the great 
gift of Jesus Christ. This will be the chief topic of 
the present discourse. I wish to show, that this is 
the supreme good of men, and that civil and political 
liberty has but little worth, but as it springs from and 
invigorates this. 

From wh^t I have now said, the general tone of this 
discourse may be easily anticipated. I shall maintain, 
that the highest interest of communities, as well as 
individuals, is a spiritual interest ; that outward and 
earthly goods are of little worth, but as bearing on the 
mind, and tending to its liberation, strength, and glory. 
And I am fully aware that in taking that course, I lay 
myself open to objection. I shall be told, that I show 
my ignorance of human nature, in attem^ing to in- 
terest men by such refined views of society ; that I am 
too speculative ; that spirtual hberty is too unsubstan- 
tial and visionary to be proposed to statesmen as an 
end in legislation ; that the dreams of the closet should 
not be obtruded on practical men ; that gross and tan- 
gible realities can alone move the multitude ; and that 
to talk to politicians of the spiritual interests of society 
as of supreme importance, is as idle as to try to stay 
with a breath the force of the whirlwind. 

I anticipate such objections. But they do not move 
me. I firmly believe, that the only truth which is to 
do men lasting good, is that which relates to the soul, 
which carries them into its depths, which reveals to 
them its powers and the purposes of its creation. The 
progress of socie^ is retarded, by nothbg more than 
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by the low views which its leaders are accustomed to 
take of human nature. Man has a mind as well as a 
body, and this he ought to know ; and till he knows it, 
feels it, and is deeply penetrated by it, he knows nothing 
aright. His body should, in a sense, vanish away be- 
fore his mind ; or, in the language of Christ, he should 
hate his animal life in comparison with the intellectual 
and moral life which is to endure for ever. This doc- 
trine, however, is pronounced too refined. Useful and 
practical truth, according to its most improved exposi- 
tors, consists in knowing that we have an animal nature, 
and in making this our chief care ; in knowing that we 
have mouths to be filled, and limbs to be clothed ; that 
we live on the earth, which it is our business to till; that 
we have a power of accumulating wealth, and that this 
power is the measure of the greatness of the commu- 
nity ! For such doctrines I have no respect. I know 
no wisdom but that which reveals man to himself, and 
which teaches him to regard all social institutions, and 
his whole lif|^, as the means of unfolding and exalting the 
spirit within him. All policy which does not recognise 
this truth, seems to me shallow. The statesman who 
does not look at the bearing of his measures on the mind 
of a nation, is unfit to touch one of men's great in- 
terests. Unhappily, statesmen have seldom understood 
the sacredness of human nature and human society. 
Hence, policy has become almost a contaminated word. 
Hence, government has so often been the scourge of 
mankind. 

I mean not to disparage political science. The best 
constitution and the best administration of a state, are 
subjects worthy of the profoundest thought. But there 
are deeper foundations of public prosperity than these. 
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The statesman who would substitute these for that vir- 
tue which they ought to subserve and exalt, will only add 
his name to th6 long catalogue which history preserves 
of baffled politicians. It is idle to hope, by our short- 
sighted contrivances, to insure to a people a happiness 
which their own character has not earned. The ever- 
lasting laws of God's moral government we cannot re- 
peal ; and parchment constitutions, however wise, will 
prove no shelter from the retributions which fall on a 
degraded community. 

With these convictions, I feel that no teaching is so 
practical as that which impresses on a people the impor- 
tance of their spiritual interests. With these convic- 
tions, I feel that I cannot better meet the demands of 
this occasion, than by leading you to prize, above all 
other rights and liberties, that inward freedom which 
Christ came to confer. To this topic I now solicit 
your attention. 

And first, I may be asked what I mean by Inward, 
Spiritual Freedom. The common and trua answer is, 
that it is freedom from sin. I apprehend, however, that 
to many, if not to most, these words are too vague to 
convey a full and deep sense of the greatness of the 
blessing. Let me, then, offer a brief explanation ; and 
the most important remark in illustrating this freedom, 
is, that it is not a negative state, nor the mere absence 
of sin ; for such a freedom may be ascribed to inferior 
animals, or to children before becoming moral agents. 
Spiritual freedom is the attribute of a mind, in which 
reason and conscience have begun to act, and which is 
free through its own energy, through fidelity to the truth, 
through resistance of temptation. I cannot therefore 
better give my views of spiritual freedom, than by say- 
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Jng, that it is moral energy or force of holy purpose put 
forth against the senses, against the passions, against the 
world, and thus liberating the intellect, conscience, and 
will, so that they may act with strength and unfold them- 
selves for ever. The essence of spiritual freedom b 
power. A man liberated from sensual lusts by a palsy, 
would not therefore be inwardly free. He only is free, 
who, through self-conflict and moral resolution, sustained 
by trust in God, subdues the passions which have de- 
based him, and, escaping the thraldom of low objects, 
binds himself to pure and lofty ones. That mind alone 
is free, which, looking to God as the inspirer and re- 
warder of virtue, adopts his law, written on the heart 
and in his word, as its supreme rule, and which, in obe- 
dience to this, governs itself, reveres itself, exerts faith- 
fully Its best powers, and unfolds itself by well-doing, in 
whatever sphere God's providence assigns. 

It has pleased the All-wise Disposer to encompass 
us from our birth by difficulty and allurement, to place 
us in a world where wrong-doing is often gainful, and 
duty rough and perilous, where many vices oppose the 
dictates of the inward monitor, where the body presses 
as a weight on the mind, and matter, by its perpetual 
agency on the senses, becomes a barrier between us and 
the spiritual world. We are in the midst of influences, 
which menace the intellect and heart ; and to be free, is 
to withstand and conquer these. 

I call that mind free, which masters the senses, which 
protects itself against animal appetites, which contemns 
pleasure and pain in comparison with its own energy, 
which penetrates beneath the body and recognises its 
own reality and greatness, which passes life, not in ask-, 
mg^ what it shall eat or drink, but in hungering, thirst* 
ing, and seeking after righteousness. 
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I cttU that mind free, which escapes the bondage of 
matter, which, instead of stopping at the material uni« 
verse and making it a prison wall, passes beyond it to its 
Author, and finds in the radiant signatures which it 
everywhere bears of the Infinite Spirit, helps to Its own 
spiritual enlargement. 

I call that mind free, which jealously guards its intel- 
lectual rights and powers, which calls no man master, 
which does not content itseif with a passive or heredi- 
tary faith, which opens itself to light whencesoever it 
may come, which receives new truth as an angel from 
heaven, which, whilst consulting others, inquires still 
more of the oracle within itself, and uses instructions 
from abroad, not to supersede but to quicken and exalt 
its own energies. 

I call that mind free, which sets no bounds to its love, 
which is not imprisoned in itself or in a sect, which rec- 
ognises in all human beings the image of God and the 
rights of his children, which delights in virtue and sym- 
pathizes with suffering wherever they are seen, which 
copquers pride, anger, and sloth, and offers itself up a 
willing victim to the cause of mankind. 

I call that mind free, which is not passively framed 
by outward circumstances, which is not swept away by 
the torrent of events, which is not the creature of acci- 
dental impulse, but which bends events to its own im- 
provement, and acts from an inward spring, from inmiu- 
table principles which it has deliberately espoused. 

I call that mind free, which protects itself against the 
usurpations of society, which does not cower to human 
opinion, which feels Itself accountable to a higher tribu- 
nal than man's, which respects a higher law than fashion, 
which rospects itself too much to be the slave or tool 
of the many or the few. 
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I call that mind free, which, through confidence m God 
and in the power of virtue, has cast off all fear but that 
of wrong-doing, which no menace or peril can enthrall, 
which is calm in the midst of tumults, and possesses it- 
self though all else be lost. 

I call that mind free, which resists the bondage of 
habit, which ioee not mechanically repeat itself and 
copy the past, which does not live on its old virtues, 
which does not enslave itself to precise rules, but which 
forgets what is behind, listens for new and higher mo- 
nitions of conscience, and rejoices to pour itself forth in 
fresh and higher exertions. 

I call that mind free, which is jealous of its own free- 
dom, which guards itself from being merged in others, 
which guards its empire over itself as nobler than the 
empire of the world. 

In 6ne, I call that mind free, which, conscious of its 
affinity with God, and confiding in his promises by Jesus 
Christ, devotes itself faithfully to the unfolding of all its 
powers, which passes the bounds of time and death, 
which hopes to advance for ever, and which finds mex« 
haustible power, both for action and suffering, in the 
prospect of immortality. 

Such is the spiritual freedom which Christ came to 
give. It consists in moral force, in self-control, in the 
enlargement of thought 'and affection, and in the unre- 
stramed action of our best powers. This is the great 
good of Christianity, nor can we conceive a greater 
within the gift of God. I know that to many, this will 
seem too refined a good to be proposed as the great end 
of society and government. But our skepticism cannot 
change the nature of things. I know how little this 
fireedom is understood or enjoyed, how enslaved men 
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are to sense, and passion, and the world ; and I know, 
too, that through this slavery they are wretched, and 
that while it lasts no social institution can give them 
happiness. 

I now proceed, as I proposed, to show, that civil or 
pohtical liberty is of little worth, but as it sprbgs from, 
expresses, and invigorates this spiritual freedom. I ac- 
count civil liberty as the chief good of states, because it 
accords with, and ministers to, energy and elevation of 
mind. Nor is this a truth so remote or obscure as to 
need laborious proof or illustration. For consider what 
civil liberty means. It consists in' the removal of all re- 
straint, but such as the public weal demands. And what 
is the end and benefit of removing restraint ? It is that 
men may put forth their powers, and act from them- 
selves. Vigorous and invigorating action is the chief 
fruit of all outward freedom. Why break the chains 
from the captive, but that he may bring into play his lib- 
erated limbs ? Why open his prison, but that he may 
go forth, and open his eyes on a wide prospect, and 
exert and enjoy his various energies f Liberty, which 
does not minister to action and the growth of power, is 
only a name, is no better than slavery. 

The chief benefit of free institutions is clear and un- 
utterably precious. Their chief benefit is, that they aid 
freedom of mind, that they give scope to man's faculties, 
that they throw him on his own resoivces, and sum- 
mon him to work out his own happiness. It is, that, 
by removing restraint from intellect, they favor force, 
originality, and enlargement of thought. It is, that, by 
removing restraint from worship, they favor the ascent 
of the soul to God. It is, that, by removing restraint 
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from industry, they stir up inveDtion and enterprise to 
explore and subdue the material world, and thus rescue 
the race from those sore physical wants and pains, 
which narrow and blight the mind. It is, that they 
cherish noble sentiments, frankness, courage, and self- 
respect. 

Free institutions contribute in no small degree to 
freedom and force of mind, by teaching the essential 
equality of men, and their right and duty to govern 
themselves ; and I cannot but consider the superiority 
of an elective government, as consisting very much in 
the testimony which it bears to these ennobling truths. 
It has often been said, that a good code of laws, and 
not the form of government, is what determines a peo- 
ple's happiness. But good laws, if not springing from 
the community, if imposed by a master, would lose 
much of their value. The best code is that which has 
its origin in the will of the people who obey it ; which, 
whilst it speaks with authority, still recognises self- 
government as the primary right and duty of a rational 
being ; and which thus cherishes in the individual, be 
his condition what it may, a just self-respect. 

We may learn, that the chief good and the most 
precious fruit of civil liberty, is spiritual freedom and 
power, by considering what is the chief evil of tyranny. 
I know that tyranny does evil by invading men's out- 
ward interests, by making property and life insecure, 
by robbing the laborer to pamper the noble and king. 
But its worst influence is within. Its chief curse is, 
that it breaks and tames the spirit, sinks man in his 
own eyes, takes away vigor of thought and action, sub- 
stitutes for conscience an outward rule, makes him ab- 
ject, cowardly, a parasite and a cringing slave. This 
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is the curse of tyranny. It wars with the soul, and 
thus it wars with God. We read in theologians and 
poets, of angels fighting against the Creator, of battles 
m heaven. But God's throne in heaven is unassailable. 
The only war against God is against his image, against 
the divine principle in the soul, and this is waged by 
tyranny in all its forms. We here see the chief curse 
of tyranny ; and this should teach us that civil freedom 
is a blessing, chiefly as it reverences the human soul, 
and ministers to its growth and power. 

Without this inward, spiritual freedom, outward lib- 
erty is of little worth. What boots it, that I am crushed 
by no foreign yoke, if through ignorance and vice, 
through selfishness and fear, I want the command of 
my own mind ? The worst tyrants are those which 
establish themselves in our own breast. The man who 
wants force of principle and purpose, is a slave, how- 
ever free the air he breathes. The mind, after all, is 
our only possession, or, in other words, we possess all 
things through its energy and enlargement ; and civil in- 
stitutions are to be estimated by the free and pure minds 
to which they give birth. 

It will be seen from these remarks, that I consider 
the freedom or moral strength of the individual mind, 
as the supreme good, and the highest end of govern- 
ment. I am aware that other views are often taken. 
It is said that government is intended for the public, 
for the community, not for the individual. The idea of 
a national interest prevails in the minds of statesmen, 
and to this it is thought that the individual may be sac- 
rificed. But I would maintain, that the individual is 
not made for the state, so much as the state for the in* 
dividual. A man is not created for political relations 
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as his highest end, but for indefinite spiritual progress, 
and is placed in political relations as the means of his 
progress. The human soul is greater, more sacred, than 
the state, and must never be sacrificed to it. The 
human soul is to outlive all earthly institutions. The 
distinction of nations is to pass away. Thrones, which 
have stood for ages, are to meet the doom pronounced 
upon all man's works. But the individual mind sur* 
vives, and the obscurest subject, if true to God, will 
rise to a power never wielded by earthly potentates. 

A human being is a member of the community, not 
as a limb is a member of the body, or as a wheel is a 
part of a machine, intended only to contribute to some 
general, joint result. He was created, not to be merged 
in the whole, as a drop in the ocean, or as a particle 
of sand on the sea-shore, and to aid only in composing 
a mass. He is an ultimate being, made for his own 
perfection as the highest end, made to maintain an in- 
dividual existence, and to serve others only as far as 
consists with his own virtue and progress. Hitherto 
governments have tended greatly to obscure this im- 
portance of the individual, to depress him in his own 
eyes, to give him the idea of an outward interest more 
important than the invisible soul, and of an outward 
authority more sacred than the voice of God in his 
own secret conscience. Rulers have called the private 
man the property of the state, meaning generally by the 
state themselves, and thus the many have been immo- 
lated to the few, and have even believed that this was 
their highest destination. These views cannot be too 
earnestly withstood. Nothing seemjs to me so needful 
as to give to the mind the consciousness, which govern- 
ments have done so much to suppress, of its own sep« 

7* 
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arate worth. Let the individual feel, that, through Us 
immortality, he may concentrate in his own being a 
greater good than that of nations. Let him feel that he 
is placed in the community, not to part with his indi- 
viduality, or to become a tool, but that he should find 
a sphere for his various powers, and a preparation for 
immortal glory. To me, the progress of society con- 
sists in nothing more, than in bringing out the individ- 
ual, in giving him a consciousness of his own being, 
and in quickening him to strengthen and elevate his 
own mind. 

In thus maintaining that the individual is the end 
of social institutions, I may be thought to discourage 
public efforts and the sacrifice of private interests to 
the state. Far from it. No man, I affirm, will serve 
his fellow-beings so efiectually, so fervently, as he who 
is not their slave ; as he who, casting ofi* every other 
yoke, subjects himself to the law of duty in his own 
mind. For this law enjoins a disinterested and gener- 
ous spirit, as man's glory and likeness to his Maker. 
Individuality, or moral self-subsistence, is the surest 
foundation of an all-comprehending love. No man so 
multiplies his bonds with the community, as he who 
watches most jealously over his own perfection. There 
is a beautiful harmony between the good of the state 
and the moral freedom and dignity of the individual. 
Were it not so, were these interests in any case dis- 
cordant, were an individual ever called to serve his 
country by acts debasing his own mind, he ought not 
to waver a moment as to the good which he should 
prefer. Property, life, he should joyfully surrender to 
the state. But his soul he must never stain or enslave* 
From poverty, pain, the rack, the gibbet, he should 
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not recoil ; but for no good of others ought he to part 
with self-control, or violate the inward law. We speak 
of the patriot as sacrificing himself to the public weal 
Do we mean, that he sacrifices what is most properly 
himself, the principle of piety and virtue ? I>o we 
not feel, that, however great may be the good, which, 
through his sufferings, accrues to the state, a greater 
and purer glory redounds to himself, and that the most 
precious fruit of his disinterested services, is the strength 
of resolution and philanthropy which is accumulated in 
his awn soul ? 

I have thus endeavoured to illustrate and support the 
doctrine, that spiritual freedom, or force and elevation 
of soul, is the great good to which civil freedom is sub- 
ordinate, and which all social institutions should propose 
as their supreme end. 

I proceed to point out some of the means by which 
this spiritual liberty may be advanced ; and, pas^ng 
over a great variety of topics, I shall confine myself to 
two ; — Religion and Government. 

I begin with Religion, the mightiest agent in human 
affairs. To this belongs preeminently the work of 
freeing and elevating the mind. All other means are 
comparatively impotent. The sense of God is the only 
spring, by which the crushing weight of sense, of the 
world, and teipptation, can be withstood. Without a 
consciousness of our relation to God, all other relations 
will prove adverse to spiritual life and progress. I 
have spoken of the religious sentiment as the mightiest 
agent on earth. It has accomplished more, it has 
strengthened men to do and suffer more, than ail other 
principles. It can sustain the mind against all other 
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powers. Of all principles it is the deepest, the most 
ineradicable. In its perversion, indeed, it has been 
fruitful of crime and woe ; but the very energy which 
it has given to the passions, when they have mixed 
with and corrupted it, teaches us the omnipotence with 
which it is imbued. 

Religion gives life, strength, elevation to the mind, 
by connecting it with the Infinite Mind ; by teaching it 
to regard itself as the offspring and care of the Infinite 
Father, who created it that he might communicate to it 
his own spirit and perfections, who framed it for truth 
and virtue, who framed it for himself, who subjects it 
to sore trials, that by conflict and endurance it may 
grow strong, and who has sent his Son to purify it 
from every sin, and to clothe it with immortality. It is 
religion alone, which nourishes patient, resolute hopes 
and efforts for our own souls. Without it, we can hard- 
ly escape self-contempt, and the contempt of our race. 
Without God, our existence has no support, our life no 
aim, our improvements no permanence, our best labors 
no sure and enduring results, our spiritual weakness no 
power to lean upon, and our noblest aspirations and 
desires no pledge of being realized in a better state. 
Struggling virtue has no friend ; suffering virtue no 
promise of victory. Take away God, and life becomes 
mean, and man poorer than the brute. — I am accus- 
tomed to speak of the greatness of human nature ; but 
it is great only through its parentage ; great, because 
descended from God, because connected with a good- 
ness and power from which it is to be enriched for ever; 
and nothing but the consciousness of this connexion, 
can give that hope of elevation, through which alone 
the mind is to rise to true strength and liberty. 
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AH the truths of religion conspire to one end, spiritual 
liberty. All the objects which it offers to our thoughts 
are sublime, kindling, exalting. Its fundamental truth is 
the existence of one God, one Infinite and Everlasting 
Father ; and it teaches us to look on the universe as per- 
vaded, quickened, and vitally joined into one harmonious 
and beneficent whole, by his ever-present and omnipotent 
love. By this truth it breaks the power of matter and 
sense, of present pleasure and pain, of anxiety and fear. 
It turns the mind from the visible, the outward and per- 
ishable, to the Unseen, Spiritual, and Eternal, and, ally- 
ing it with pure and great objects, makes it free. 

I well know, that what I now say, may seem to some 
to want the sanction of experience. By many, rehgion 
is perhaps regarded as the last principle to give inward 
energy and freedom. I may be told of its threatenings, 
and of the bondage which they impose. I acknowledge 
that religion has threatenings, and it must have them ; 
for evil, misery, is necessarily and unchangeably bound 
up with wrong-doing, with the abuse of moral power. 
From the nature of things, a mind disloyal to God and 
duty, must suffer ; and religion, in uttering this, only re- 
echoes the plain teaching of conscience. But let it be 
remembered, that the single end of the direatenings of 
religion, is to make us spiritually free. They are all di- 
rected against the passions which enthrall and degrade us. 
They are weapons given to conscience, with which to 
fight the good fight, and to establish its throne within us. 
When not thus used, they are turned from their end ; and 
if by injudicious preaching they engender superstition, let 
not the fault be laid at the door of religion. 

I do not indeed wonder that so many doubt the power 
of religion to give strength, dignity, and fireedom to the 
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mind. What bears this name too often yields no such 
fruits. Here, religion is a form, a round of prayers and 
rites, an attempt to propitiate God by flattery and fawn- 
ing. There, it is terror and subjection to a minister or 
priest ; and there, it is a violence of emotion, bearing 
away the mind like a whirlwind, and robbing it of self- 
direction. But true religion disclaims connexion with 
these usurpers of its name. It is -a calm, deep convic- 
tion of God's paternal interest in the improvement, hap- 
piness, and honor of his creatures ; a practical persua^ 
sion, that he delights in virtue and not in forms and flat- 
teries, and that he especially delights in resolute effort to 
conform ourselves to the disinterested love and rectitude 
which constitute his own glory. It is for this religion, 
that I claim the honor of giving dignity and freedom to 
the mind. 

The need of religion to accomplish this work, is in no 
degree superseded by what is called the progress of so- 
ciety. I should say that civilization, so far from being 
able of itself to give moral strength and elevation, includes 
cafUses of degradation, which nothing but the religious 
principle can withstand. It multiplies, undoubtedly, the 
comforts and enjoyments of life ; but in these I see sore 
trials and perils to the soul. These minister to the sen- 
sual element in human nature, to that part of our consti- 
tution, which allies, and too often enslaves us, to the 
earth. Of consequence, civilization needs, that propor- 
tional aid should be given to the spiritual element in man, 
and I know not where it is to be found but in religion. 
Without this, the civilized man, with all his properties 
and refinements, rises little in true dignity above the sav- 
age whom he disdains. You tell me of civilization, of 
its arts and sciences, as the sure instruments of human 
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elevation. You tell me, how by these man masters and 
bends to his use the powers of nature. I know he mas- 
ters them, but it is to become in turn their slave. He 
explores and cultivates the earth, but it is to grow more 
earthly. He explores the hidden mine, but it is to forge 
himself chains. He visits all regions, but therefore lives 
a stranger to his own soul. In the very progress of civ- 
ilization, I see the need of an antagonist principle to the 
senses, of a power to free man from matter, to recall him 
from the outward to the inward world ; and religion alone 
is equal to so great a work. 

The advantages of civilization have their peril. In 
such a state of society, opinion and law impose salutary 
restraint, and produce general order and security. But 
the power of opinion grows into a despotism, which more 
than all things, represses original and free thought, sub- 
verts individuality of character, reduces the community 
to a spiritless monotony, and chills the love of perfection. 
Religion, considered simply as the principle, which bal- 
ances the power of human opinion, which takes man out 
of the grasp of custom and fashion, and teaches him to 
refer himself to a higher tribunal, is an infinite aid to 
moral strength and elevation. 

An important benefit of civilization, of which we hear 
much from the political economist, is the division of la- 
bor, by which arts are perfected. But this, by confining 
the mind to an unceasing round of petty operations, tends 
to break it into littleness. We possess improved fabrics, 
but deteriorated men. Another advantage of civilization 
is, that manners are refined, and accomplishments multi- 
plied ; but these are continually seen to supplant simpli- 
city of character, strength of feeling, the love of nature, 
the love of inward beauty and glory. Under outward 
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courtesy, we see a cold selfishness, a spirit of cak:ula« 
tioQ, and little energy of love. 

I confess I look round on civilized society with many 
fears, and with more and more earnest desire, that a re- 
generating spirit from heaven, from religion, may descend 
upon and pervade it. I particularly fear, that various 
csiuses are actbg powerfuUy among ourselves, to inflame 
and madden that enslaving and degrading principle, the 
passion for property. For example, the absence of he- 
reditary distinctions in our country, gives prominence to 
the distinction of wealth, and holds up this as the chief 
prize to ambition. Add to this the epicurean, self-indul- 
gent habits, which our prosperity has multiplied, and 
which crave insatiably for enlarging wealth as the only 
means of gratification. This peril is increased by the 
spirit of our times, which is a spirit of commerce, indus- 
try, internal improvements, mechanical invention, politi- 
cal economy, and peace. Think not thdt I would dis- 
parage commerce, mechanical skill, and especially pacific 
connexions among states. But there is danger that these 
blessings may by perversion issue in a slavish love of 
lucre. It seems to me, that some of the objects which 
once moved men most powerfully, are gradually losing 
their sway, and thus the mind is left more open to the 
excitement of wealth. For example, military distinction 
is taking the inferior place which it deserves ; and the 
consequence will be, that the energy and ambition, which 
have been exhausted in war, will seek new directions ; 
and happy shaU we be if they do not flow into the chan- 
nel of gain. So I think that political eminence is to be 
less and less coveted ; and there is danger that the ener- 
gies absorbed by it will be spent in seeking another kind 
bf 4oauniofa, the douUnibn of properQr* And if sueh 
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be the result, what shall we gaMi by what is called tbe 
progress of society ? What shall we gain by natioDal 
peace, if men, instead of meeting on the .field of batde, 
wage with one another the more inglorious strife of dis- 
honest and rapacious traffic ? What shall we gain by the 
waning of political ambition, if the intrigues of the ex- 
change take place of those of the cabinet, and private 
pomp and lu3;:ury be substituted for the splendor of pub- 
lic life ? I am no foe to civilization. I rejoice in its 
progress. But I mean to say, that, without a pure reli- 
gion to modify its tendencies, to inspire and refine it, we 
shall be corrupted, not ennobled by it. It is the excel- 
lence of the religious principle, that it aids and carries 
forward civilization, extends science and arts, multiplies 
the conveniences and ornaments of life, and at the same 
time spoils them of their enslaving power, and even con- 
verts them into means and ministers of that spiritual 
freedom, which, when left to themselves, they endangar 
and destroy. 

In order, however, that religion should yield its full 
and best fruits, one thipg is necessary; and the times 
require that I should state it with great distinctness. It 
is necessary that religion should be held and professed in 
a liberal spirit. Just as far as it assumes an intolerant, 
exclusive, sectarian form, it subverts, instead of strength- 
ening, the soul's freedom, and becomes the heaviest and 
most galling yoke which is laid on the intellect and con- 
science. Religion must be viewed, not as a monopoly 
of priests, ministers, or sects, not as conferring on any 
man a right to dictate to his fellow-beings, not as an in- 
strument by which the few may awe the many, not as 
bestowing on one a prerogative which is not enjoyed by 
all, ,but as the property of every human being, and as the 
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great subject for every humao xnbd. It must be re« 
garded as the revelation of a common Father, to whom 
all have equal access, who invites all to the like immedi* 
ate communion, who has no favorites, who has appointed 
no infallible expounders of his will, who opens his works 
and word to every eye, and calls upon aU to read for 
themselves, and to follow fearlessly the best convictions of 
their own understandings. Let religion be seized on by 
individuals or sects, as their special province ; let them 
clothe themselves with God's prerogative of judgment ; 
let them succeed in enforcing their creed by penalties of 
law, or penalties of opinion ; let them succeed in fixing a 
brand on virtuous men, whose only crime is free investi- 
gation ; and religion becomes the most blighting tyranny 
which can establish itself over the mind. You have all 
heard of the outward evils, which religion, when thus 
turned into tyranny, has inflicted ; how it has dug dreary 
dungeons, kindled fires for the martyr, and invented in- 
struments of exquisite torture. But to me all this is less 
fearful than its influence over the mind. When I see 
the superstitions which it has fastened on the conscience, 
the spiritual terrors with which it has haunted and sub- 
dued the ignorant and susceptible, the dark, appalling 
views of God which it has spread far and wide, the 
dread of inquiry which it has struck into superior under- 
standings, and the servility of spirit which it has made to 
pass for piety, — when I see all this, the fire, the scaffold, 
and the outward inquisition, terrible as they are, seem to 
me inferior evils. I look with a solemn joy on the he- 
roic spirits, who have met freely and fearlessly pain and 
death in the cause of truth and human rights. But there 
ate other victims of intolerance, on whom I look with 
umnixed sorrow. They are those, who, spell-bound by 
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early prejudice, or by intimidations from tbe pulpit and 
the press, dare not think; who anxiously stifle every 
doubt or misgiving in regard to their opinions, as if to 
doubt were a crime ; who shrink from the seekers after 
truth as from infection ; who deny all virtue, which does 
not wear the livery of their own sect ; who, surrender- 
ing to others their best powers, receive unresistingly a 
teaching which wars against reason and conscience ; 
and who think it a merit to impose on such as live with- 
in their ^influence, the grievous bondage, which they 
bear themselves. How much to be deplored is it, 
that religion, the very principle which is designetl to 
raise men above the judgment and power of man, should 
become the chief instrument of usurpation over the 
soul. 

Is it said, that in this country, where the rights of 
private judgment, and of speaking and writing accord- 
ing to our convictions, are guarantied with every so- 
lemnity by institutions and laws, religion can never 
degenerate into tyranny ; that here its whole influence 
must conspire to the liberation and dignity of the mind ? 
I answer, we discover little knowledge of human nature, 
if we ascribe to constitutions the power of charming to 
sleep the spirit of intolerance and exclusion. Almost 
every other bad passion may sooner be put to rest ; and 
for this plain reason, that intolerance always shelters 
itself under the name and garb of religious zeal. Be- 
cause we live in a country, wbere the gross, outward, 
visible chain is broken, we must not conclude that we 
are necessarily free. There are chains not made of 
iron, which eat more deeply into the soul. An es- 
pionage of bigotry may as effectually close our lips and 
chill our hearts, as an armed and hundred-eyed police. 
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There are couotless ways by which men in a free 
country niay encroach on their neighbours' rights. In 
religion, the instrument is ready made and always at 
hand. I refer to opinion, combined and organized in 
sects, and swayed by the clergy. We say we have no 
Inquisition. But a sect skilfully organized, trained to 
utter one cry, combined to cover with reproach who- 
ever may differ from themselves, to drown the free ex- 
pression of opinion by denunciations of heresy, and to 
strike terror into the multitude by joint and perpetual 
menace, — such a sect is as perilous and palsymg to 
the intellect as the Inquisition. It serves the ministers 
as effectually as the sword. The present age is noto- 
riously sectarian, and therefore hostile to liberty. One 
of the strongest features of our times, is the tendency 
of men to run into associations, to lose themselves in 
masses, to think and act in crowds, to act from the ex- 
citement of numbers, to sacrifice individuality, to iden-* 
tify themselves with parties and sects. At such a period, 
we ought to fear, and cannot too much <lread, lest a 
host should be marshalled under some sectarian stand- 
ard, so numerous and so strong, as to overawe opin- 
ion, stifle inquiry, compel dissenters to a prudent si* 
lence, and thus accomplish the end, withont incurring the 
odium, of penal laws. We have indeed no small pro- 
tection against this evil, in the multiplicity of sects. 
But let us not forget, that coalitions are as practicable 
and as perilous in church as in state ; and that minor 
differences, as they are called, may be sunk, for the 
purpose of joint exertion against a common foe. Hap- 
pily, the spirit of this people, in spite of all narrowing 
influences, is essentially liberal. Here lies our safety. 
The liberal spirit of the people, I trust, is more and 
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more to temper and curb that exclusive spirit, which 
is the besettiDg sin of their religious guides. 

In this connexion I may be permitted to say, and I 
say it with heartfelt joy, that the government of this 
Commonwealth has uniformly distinguished itself by the 
spirit of religious freedom. Intolerance, however rife 
abroad, has found no shelter in our halls of legislation. 
As yet, no sentence of proscription has been openly or 
indirectly passed on any body of men for religious opin- 
ions. A wise and righteous jealousy has watched over 
our religious liberties, and been startled by the first 
movement, the faintest sign, of sectarian ambition. Our 
Commonwealth can boast no higher glory. May none 
of us live to see it fade away. 

I have spoken with great freedom of the sectarian 
and exclusive spirit of our age. I would earnestly rec- 
ommend liberality of feeling and judgment towards men 
of different opinions. But, in so doing, I intend not 
to teach, that opinions are of small moment, or that we 
should make no effort for spending such as we decora 
the truth of God. I do mean, however, that we are to 
spread them by means which will not enslave ourselves 
to a party, or bring others into bondage. We must 
respect alike our own and others' minds. We must nojt 
demand a uniformity in religion which exists nowhere 
else, but expect, and be willing, that the religious prin- 
ciple, like other principles of our nature, should mani- 
fest itself in different methods and degrees. Let us not 
forget, that spiritual, like animal life, may subsist and 
grow under various forms. Whilst eamesdy recom- 
mending what we deem the pure and primitive faith, 
let us remember, that' those, who differ in word or spec- 
ulation, may agree in heart; that the spirit of Cbsiih 
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tianity, though mixed amd encumbered with error, ki 
still divine ; and that sects which assign different ranks 
to Jesus Christ, may still adore that godlike virtue, 
which constituted him the glorious representative of his 
Father. Under the disguises of Papal and Protestant 
Creeds, let us learn to recognise the lovely aspect of 
Christianity, and rejoice to believe, that, amidst disso- 
nant forms and voices, the common Father discerns and 
accepts the same deep filial adoration. This is true firee- 
dom and enlargement of mind, a liberty which he who 
knows it would not barter for the widest dominion which 
priests and sects have usurped over the human soul. 

I have spoken of Religion ; I pass to Government, 
another great means of promoting that spiritual liberty, 
that moral strength and elevation, which we have seen 
to be our supreme good. I thus speak of government, 
not because it always promotes this end, but because it 
may and should thus operate. Civil institutions should 
be directed chiefly to a moral or spiritual good, and, 
until this truth is felt, they will continue, I fear, to be 
perverted into instruments of crime and misery. Other 
views of their design, I am aware, prevail. We are 
sometimes told, that government has no purpose but an 
earthly one ; that, whilst religion takes care of the soul, 
government is to watch over outward and bodily inter- 
ests. This separation of our interests into eartUy and 
spiritual, seems to me unfounded. There is a unity in 
our whole being. There is one great end for which 
body and mind were created, and all the relations of 
life were ordained ; one central aim, to which our whole 
being should tend ; and this is the unfolding of our 
intellectual and moral nature ; and no man tfaoroiighly 
Ymderstands govemnient, but he who revei^ces it 
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a part of God's stupendous machinery for this sttbhme 
desiga* I do not deny that government is instituted to 
watch over our present interests. But still it has a spir- 
itual or moral purpose, because present interests are, in 
an important sense, spiritual ; that is, they are instru- 
ments and occasions of virtue, calls to duty, sources of 
obligation, and are only blessings when they contribute 
to the health of the soul. For example, property, the 
principal object of legislation, is the material, if I may 
so speak, on which justice acts, or through which this 
cardinal virtue is exercised and expressed; and property 
has no higher end than to invigorate, by calling forth, 
the principle of impartial rectitude. * 

Government is the great organ of civil society, and 
we should appreciate the former more justly, if we bet- 
ter understood the nature and foundation of the latter. 
I say, then, that society is dirougbout a moral institudon. 
It is something very different from an assemblage of ani- 
mals feeding in the same pasture. Tt is the combination 
of rational beings for the security of right. Ri^t, a 
moral idea, lies at the very foundation of civil communi- 
ties ; and the highest happiness which they confer, is the 
gratification of moral affections. We are sometimes 
taught, that society is the creature of compact, and self- 
ish calculation ; that men agree to live together for the 
protection of private interests. But no. Society is of 
earlier and higher origin. It is God's ordinance, and 
answers to what is most godlike in our nature^ The 
chief ties that hold men together in communities, are oot 
self-interests, or compacts, or positive institutions, or 
force. They are invisible, refined, spiritual ties, bonds 
of the mind and heart. Our best powers and afiectimn 
crave hntinotivdy for society as the sphere in winrii 
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they are to find their life and happiness. That men may 
greatly strengthen and improve society by written con- 
stitutions, I readily grant. There is, however, a consti- 
tution which precedes all of men's making, and after 
which all others are to be formed ; a constitution, the 
great lines of which are drawn in our very nature ; a 
primitive law of justice, rectitude, and philanthropy, 
which all other laws are bound to enforce, and from 
which all others derive their validity and worth. 

Am I now asked, how government is to promote 
energy and elevation of moral principle ? I answer, 
not by making the various virtues matters of legislation, 
not by preaching morals, hot by establishing religion ; 
for these are not its appropriate functions. It is to serve 
the cause of spiritual freedom, not by teaching or per- 
suasion, but by action ; that is, by rigidly conforming 
itself, in all its measures, to the moral or Christian law ; 
by the most public and solemn manifestations of rever- 
ence for right, for justice, for the general weal, for the 
principles of virtue. Government is the most conspicu- 
ous of human institutions, and were moral rectitude 
written on its front, stamped conspicuously on all its 
operations, an immense power would be added to pure 
principle in the breasts of individuals. 

To be more particular, a govemmeiit may, and 
should, ennoble the mind of the citizen, by continually 
holding up to him the idea of the general good. This 
idea should be impressed in characters of light on all 
legislation ; and a government directing itself resolutely 
and steadily to this end, becomes a minister of virtue. 
It teaches the citizen to attach a sanctity to the public 
weal, carries him beyond selfish regards, nourishes mag- 
nanimity, and the purpose of sacrificing himself, as ftr 
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as virtue will allow, to the commonwetltfa. On the 
other hand, a government which wields its power for 
selfish interests, which sacrifices the many to a few, or 
the state to a party, becomes a public preacher of crime, 
taints the mind of the citizen, does its utmost to make 
him base and venal, and prepares him, by its example, 
to sell or betray that public interest for which he should 
be ready to die. 

Again, on government, more than on any institution, 
depends that most important principle, the sense of 
justice in the community. To promote this, it should 
express, in all its laws, a reverence for right, and an 
equal reverence for the rights of high and low, of rich 
and poor. It should choose to sacrifice the most daz- 
zling advantages, rather than break its own faith, rather 
than unsettle the fixed laws of property, or in any way 
shock the sentiment of justice in the community. 

Let me add one more method by which government 
is to lift up and enlarge the minds of its citizens. In its 
relations to other governments, it should inviolably ad- 
here to the principles of justice and philanthropy. By 
its moderation, sincerity, uprightness, and pacific spirit 
towards foreign states, by abstaining from secret arts and 
unfair advantages, by cultivating free and mutually bene- 
ficial intercourse, it should cherish among its citizens the 
ennobling consciousness of belonging to the human fam- 
ily, and of having a common interest with the whole 
human race. Government only fulfils its end, when it 
thus joins with Christianity in inculcating the law of uni- 
versal love. 

Unhappily, governments have seldom recognised as 
the highest duty, the obligation of strengthening pure. and 
noble principle in the community. I fear, they are eves 
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to be numbered among the chief agents in corruptrag na- 
tions. Of all the doctrines by which vice has propagated 
itself, I know none more pernicious than the maxim, that 
statesmen are exempted from the common restraints of 
morality, that nations are not equally bound with individ« 
uals by the eternal laws of justice and philanthropy. 
Through this doctrine, vice has lifted its head unblush- 
ingly in the most exalted stations. Vice has seated it* 
self on the throne. The men who have wielded the 
power and riveted the gaze of nations, have lent the 
sanction of their greatness to crime. In the very heart 
of nations, in the cabinet of rulers, has been bred a 
moral pestilence, which has infected and contaminated 
all orders of the state. Through the example of rulers, 
private men have learned to regard the everlasting law as 
a temporary conventional rule, and been blinded to the 
supremacy of virtue. 

That the prosperity of a people is intimately connect- 
ed with this reverence for virtue, which I have inculcated 
on legislators, is most true, and cannot be too deeply 
felt. There is no foundation for the vulgar doctrine, 
that a state may flourish by arts and crimes. Nations 
and individuals are subjected to one law. The moral 
principle is the life of communities. No calamity can 
befall a people so great, as tenjporary success through a 
criminal policy, as the hope thus cherished of trampling 
with impunity on the authority of God. Sooner or 
later, insulted virtue avenges itself terribly on states as 
well as on private men. We hope, indeed, security 
and the quiet enjoyment of our wealth, from our laws 
and institutions. But civil laws find their chief sanction 
in the law written within by the finger of God. In pro- 
portion as a people enslave themselves to sin, the foun* 
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tain of public justice becomes polluted. The most 
wholesome statutes, wanting the support of public opin- 
ion, grow impotent. Self-seekers, unprincipled men, 
by flattering bad passions, and hj darkening the public 
mind, usurp the seat of judgment and places of power 
and trust, and turn free institutions into lifeless forms or 
instruments of oppression. I especially believe, that 
communities suffer sorely by that species of immorality 
which the herd of statesmen have industriously cherish- 
ed as of signal utility, I mean, by hostile feeling towards 
other countries. The common doctrine has been, that 
prejudice and enmity towards foreign states, are means 
of fostering a national spirit, and of confirming union at 
home. But bad passions, once instilled into a people, 
will never exhaust themselves abroad. Vice never 
yields the fruits of virtue. Injustice to strangers does 
not breed justice to our friends. Malignity, in every 
form, is a fire of hell, and the policy which feeds it, is 
infernal. Domestic feuds and the madness of party are 
its natural and necessary issues ; and a people hostile to 
others, will demonstrate in its history, that no form of 
inhumanity or injustice, escapes its just retribution. 

Our great error as a people is, that we put an idola- 
trous trust in our free institutions ; as if these, by some 
magic power, must secure our rights, however we en- 
slave ourselves to evil passions. We need to learn that 
the forms of liberty are not its essence ; that, whilst the 
letter of a free constitution is preserved, its spirit may 
be lost ; that even its wisest provisions and most guarded 
powers may be made weapons of tyranny. In a coun- 
tr}*^ called free, a majority may become a faction, and a 
proscribed minority may be insulted, robbed, and op- 
pressed. Under elective governments, a dominant party 
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may become jas truly a usurper, and as treasooably cod- 
spire against the state, as an individual who forces his 
way by arms to the throne. 

I know that it is supposed, that political wisdom can 
so form institutions, as to extract from them freedom, 
notwithstanding a people's sins. The chief expedient 
for this purpose has been, to balance, as it is called, 
men's passions and interests against each other, to use 
one man's selfishness as a check against his neighbour's, 
to produce peace by the counteraction and equilibrium 
of hostile forces. This whole theory I distrust. The 
vices can by no management or skilful poising be made 
to do the work of virtue. Our own history has already 
proved this. Our government was founded on the doc- 
trine of checks and balances ; and what does experience 
teach us ? It teaches, what the principles of our nature 
might have taught, that, whenever the country is di- 
vided into two great parties, the dominant party will pos* 
sess itself of both branches of the legislature, and of die 
different departments of the state, and will move towards 
its objects with as little check, and with as determined 
purpose, as if all powers were concentrated in a sin^e 
body. There is no substitute for virtue. Free institu- 
tions secure rights, only when secured by, and when in- 
vigorating that spiritual fireedom, that moral power and 
elevauon, which I have set before you as the supreme 
good of our nature. 

According to these views, the firM duty of a states- 
man is to build up the moral energy of a people. This 
is their first interest ; and he who weakens it, inflicts 
an injury which no talent can repair ; nor should any 
splendor of services, or any momentary success, avert 
from him the infamy which Jbe has earned. Let public 
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men learo to tfaiok more reverently of their fuQction. 
Let them feel that tbey are touching more vital inter- 
ests than property. Let them fear nothing so much as 
to sap the moral convictions of a people, by unrighteous 
legislation, or a selfish policy. Let them cultivate in 
themselves the spirit of religion and virtue, as the first 
requisijte to public station. Let no apparent advantage 
to the conupojunity, any more than to themselves, seduce 
them to the infraction of any moral law. Let them 
put faith in virtue as the strength of nations, hot them 
not be disheartened by temporary ill success in upright 
exertion. Let them remember, that while they and 
their contemporaries live but for a day, the state is to 
live for ages ; and that Time, the unerring arbiter, will 
vindicate the wisdom as well as the magnanimity of the 
public man, who, confiding in the power of truth, jus-* 
tice, and philanthropy, asserts their claims, and reverent- 
ly follows their monitions, amidst general disloyalty and 
corruption. 

I have hitherto sppken of the general influence which 
government should exert on the moral interests of a 
people, by expressing reverence for the moral law in 
its whole policy and legislation. It is also bound to 
exert a more particular and direct influence. I r^er 
to its duty of preventing and punishing crime. This is 
one of the chief ends of government, but it has received 
as yet very little of the attention which it deserves. 
Government, indeed, has not been slow to punish crime, 
nor has society suffered for want of dungeons and gib- 
bets. But the prevention of crune and the reformation 
of the .pfiender have nowhere taken rank among the 
first objects of legislation. Pepiil codes, breathing ven^ 
ge^LPPe, wf^i t^ c/t^ writfen m blppd* have been set 
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in array against the violence of human passions, and the 
legislator's conscience has been satisfied with enacting 
these. Whether by shocking humanity he has not mul- 
tiplied offenders, is a question into which he would do 
wisely to inquire. 

On the means of preventing crime, I want time, and 
still more ability, to enlarge. I would only say, that 
this object should be kept in view through the whole of 
legislation. For this end, laws should be as few and as 
simple as may be ; for an extensive and obscure code 
multiplies occasions of offence, and brings the citizen 
unnecessarily into collision with the state. Above all, 
let the laws bear broadly on their front the impress of 
justice and humanity, so that the moral sense of the 
community may become their sanction. Arbitrary and 
oppressive laws invite offence, and take from disobe- 
dience the consciousness of guilt. It is even wise to 
abstain from laws, which, however wise and good in 
themselves, have the semblance of inequality, which 
find no response in the heart of the citizen, and which 
will be evaded with little remorse. The wisdom of 
legislation is especially seen in grafting laws on con- 
science. I add, what seems to me of great impor- 
tance, that the penal code should be brought to bear 
with the sternest impartiality on the rich and exalted, 
as well as on the poor and fallen. Society suffers from 
the crimes of the former, not less than by those of the 
latter. It has been truly said, that the amount of prop- 
erty taken by theft and forgery, is small compared with 
what is taken by dishonest insolvency. Yet the thief 
is sent to prison, and the dishonest bankrupt lives per 
haps in state. The moral sentiment of the community 
18 thus corrupted ; and, for this and other solemn rea- 
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sons, a reform is greatly needed in the laws which re« 
spect insolvency. I am shocked at the imprisonment 
of the honest debtor ; and the legislation, which allows 
a creditor to play the tyrant over an innocent man, 
would disgrace, I think, a barbarous age. I am not 
less shocked by the impunity with which criminal in- 
solvents continually escape, and by the lenity of the 
community towards these transgressors of its most es- 
sential laws. 

Another means of preventing crime, is to punish it 
wisely ; and by wise punishment, I mean that which aims 
to reform the offender. I know that this end of punish- 
ment has been questioned by wise and good men. But 
what higher or more practicable end can be proposed ? 
You say, we must punish for example. But history 
shows that what is called examplary- punishment can- 
not boast of great efficiency. Crime thrives under se- 
vere penalties, thrives on the blood of offenders. The 
frequent exhibition of such punishments hardens a 
people's heart, and produces defiance and reaction in 
the guilty. Until recently, government seems to have 
labored to harden the criminal by throwing him into 
a crowd of offenders, into the putrid atmosphere of a 
common prison. Humanity rejoices in the reform, 
which, in this respect, is spreading through our country. 
To remove the convict from bad influences is an essen- 
tial step to his moral restoration. It is however but a 
step. To place him under the aid of good influence 
is equally important ; and here individual exertion must 
come to the aid of legislative provisions. Private Chris- 
tians, selected at once for their judiciousness and phi- 
lanthropy, must connect themselves with the solitary 
prisoner, and by manifestations of a sincere fraternal 
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interest, by conversation, books, and encouragement, 
must touch within him chords which have long ceased 
to vibrate ; must awaken new hopes ; must show him 
that all is not lost, that God, and Christ, and virtue, 
and the friendship of the virtuous, and honor, and im- 
mortality, may yet be secured. Of this glorious minis- 
try of private Christianity, I do not despair. I know 
I shall be told of the failure of all ejSbrts to reclaim 
criminals. They have not always failed. And besides, 
has philanthropy, has genius, has the strength of human- 
ity, been fairly and fervently put forth in this great con- 
cern ? I find in the New Testament no class of hu- 
man beings whom charity is instructed to forsake. I 
find no exception made by Him who came to seek and 
save that which was lost. I must add, that the most 
hopeless subjects are not always to be found in prisons. 
That convicts are dreadfully corrupt, I know ; but not 
more corrupt than some who walk at large, and are 
not excluded from our kindness. The rich man who 
defrauds is certainly as criminal as the poor man who 
steals. The rich man who drinks to excess contracts 
deeper guilt, than he who sinks into this vice under the 
pressure of want. The young man who seduces inno- 
cence, deserves more richly the House of Correction, 
than the unhappy female whom he allured into the path 
of destruction. Still more, I cannot but remember 
how much the guilt of the convict results from the gen- 
eral corruption of society. When I reflect, how much 
of the responsibility for crimes rests on the state, how 
many of the offences, which are most severely punish- 
ed, are to be traced to neglected education, to early 
squalid want, to temptations and exposures which so- 
ciety mi^t do much to relieve, -^ I feel lliat t sj^ir?^ 
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of mercy should temper legislation ; that we should not 
sever ourselves so widely from our fallen brethren ; that 
we should recognise in them the countenance and claims 
of humanity ; that we should strive to wui them back 
to God. 

I have thus spoken of the obligation of government 
to contribute by various means to the moral elevation 
of a people. I close this head with expressing sorrow, 
that an institution, capable of such purifying influences, 
should so often be among the chief engines of a nation's 
corruption. 

In this discourse I have insisted on the supreme im- 
portance of virtuous principle, of moral force, and ele- 
vation in the community ; and I have thus spoken, not 
that I might conform to professional duty, but from deep 
personal conviction. I feel, as I doubt not many feel, 
that the great distinction of a nation, the only one worth 
possessmg, and which brings after it all other blessings, 
is the prevalence of pure principle among the citizens. 
I wish to belong to a state, in the character and insti« 
tutions of which I may find a spring of improvement, 
which I can speak of with an honest pride, in whose 
records I may meet great and honored names, and 
which is making the world its debtor by its discoveries 
of truth, and by an example of virtuous freedom. O 
save me from a country which worships wealth, and 
cares not for true glory ; in which intrigue bears rule ; 
in which patriotism borrows its zeal from the prospect 
of office ; in which hungry sycophants besiege with sup- 
plication all the departments of state ; in which public 
men bear the brand of vice, and the seat of government 
is a noisome sink of private licentiousness and political 
corruption. Tell me not of the honor of belonging to 

9» 
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d free country. I ask, does oar liberty bear generous 
fruits ? Does it exalt us in manly spirit, in public vir- 
tue, above countries trodden under foot by despotism ? 
Tell me not of the extent of our territory. I care not 
how large it is, if it multiply degenerate men. Speak 
not of our prosperity. Better be one of a poor people, 
plain in manners, revering God and respecting them- 
selves, than belong to a rich country which knows no 
higher good than riches. Earnestly do I desire for this 
country, that, instead of copying Europe with an un- 
discerning servility, it may have a character of its own, 
corresponding to the freedom and equality of our insti- 
tutions. One Europe is enough. One Paris is enough. 
How much to be desired is it, that, separated as we 
are from the eastern continent by an ocean, we should 
be still more widely separated by simplicity of manners, 
by domestic purity, by inward piety, by reverence for 
human nature, by moral independence, by withstanding 
that subjection to fashion and that debilitating sensuality, 
which characterize the most civilized portions of the 
old world. 

Of this country I may say with peculiar emphasis, 
that its happiness is bound up in its virtue. On this 
our union can alone stand firm. Our union is not like 
that of other nations, confirmed by the habits of ages, 
and riveted by force. It is a recent, and still more, a 
voluntary union. It is idle to talk of force as binding 
us together. Nothing can retain a member of this 
confederacy, when resolved on separation. The only 
bonds that can permanendy unite us, are moral ones. 
That there are repulsive powers, principles of discord, 
in these States^ we all feel. The atti*action which is 
to counteract them, is only to be found in a calm wis« 
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dom, controlling the passions, in a spirit of equity and 
regard to the common weal, and in virtuous patriotism, 
clinging to union as the only pledge of freedom and 
peace. The union is threatened hy sectional jealousies, 
and collisions of local interests, which can be reconciled 
only by a magnanimous liberality. It is endangered by 
the prostitution of executive patronage, through which 
the public treasury is turned into a fountain of corrup- 
tion, and by the lust for power, which perpetually con- 
vulses the country for the sake of throwing office into 
new hands ; and the only remedy for these evils, is to be 
found in the moral indignation of the community, in a 
pure, lofty spirit, which will overwhelm with infamy this 
selfish ambition. 

To the Chief Magistrate of this Commonwealth, and 
to those associated with him in the Executive and Legis- 
lative departments, I respectfully commend the truths 
which have now been delivered ; and, with the simplicity 
becoming a minister of Jesus Christ, I would remind 
them of their solemn obligations to God, to their fellow- 
creatures, and to the interests of humanity, freedom, 
virtue, and religion. We trust that in their high stations, 
they vrill seek, not themselves, but the public weal, and 
will seek it by inflexible adherence to the principles of 
the Constitution, and still more to the principles of God's 
Everlasting Law. 
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Matthkw xvi. 24 : '* Then said JesuB unto his disciples, if any 
man will come after me, let him deny himself, and take up his 
cross, and follow me." 

This passage is an example of our Saviour's mode of 
teaching. He has given us his truth in the costume of 
the age ; and this style is so common in the New Testa- 
ment, that an acquaintance with the usages of those times 
is necessary to the understanding of a large part of his 
instructions. The cross was then a mode of punishment 
reserved for the greatest criminals, and was intended to 
inflict the deepest disgrace as well as sorest pain. " To 
take up the cross " had therefore become a proverbial 
expression of the most dreaded suffering and shame. 
By this phrase in the text, Jesus intended to teach, that 
no man could become his disciple without such a deep 
conviction of the truth and excellence of his religion, as 
would fortify the mind against persecution, reproach, and 
death. The command " to deny ourselves " is more 
literal, but is an instance of what is very common in our 
Saviour's teaching, I mean, of the use of unlimited ex- 
pressions, which require to be restrained by the good 
sense of the hearer, and which, if taken without consid- 
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erable modification, may lead into pernicious error. We 
know that this precept, for want of a wise caution, has 
driven men to self-inflicted penance and to the austerities 
of the cloister and wilderness ; and it is one among many 
proofs of the necessity of a calm and sober judgment to 
a beneficial use of Christianity. 

In this discourse I shall offer remarks on the limits or 
just extent of Christian Self-denial, and on the design of 
Providence in so constituting us, as to make self-denial 
necessary ; and in discussing these topics I shall set be- 
fore you its obligation, necessity, and excellence. 

We are to deny ourselves ; but how far ? to what ex- 
tent ? This is our first inquiry. Are we to deny our- 
selves wholly ? To deny ourselves in every power, fac- 
ulty, and affection of our nature ? Has the duty no 
bounds ? For example, are we to deny the highest part 
of our nature, I mean conscience, or the moral faculty ? 
Are we to oppose our sense of right, or desire of virtue f 
Every Christian says. No. Conscience is sacred ; and 
revelation is mtended to quicken, not resist it. 

Again, are we to deny reason, the intellectual faculty, 
by which we weigh evidence, trace out causes and effects, 
ascend to universal truths, and seek to establish harmony 
among all our views ? The answer to this question 
seems as plain as to the former. Yet many good men 
have seemed to dread reason, have imagined an incon- 
sistency between faith and a free use of our intellectual 
powers, and have insisted that it is a religious duty ^' to 
prostrate our understandings." To some this may even 
seem a principal branch of Christian self-denial. The 
error I think is a great one ; and believing that the honor, 
progress, and beneficial influence of Christianity are in* 
volved in its removal, I wish to give it a brief consider- 
ation. 
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I am told that I must deny reason. I ask, Must I 
deny it, when it teaches me that there is a God ? ' if so, 
the very foundation of religion is destroyed, and I am 
abandoned to utter unbelief. Again, must I deny reason 
when it forbids the literal interpretation of the text, which 
commands us to hate father and mother and our own 
lives f If so, I must rupture the most sacred ties of 
domestic life, and must add to social vices the crime of 
self-murder. Surely reason, in its teachings on these 
great subjects, is not to be denied, but revered and obey- 
ed ; and if revered here, where ought it to be contemned 
and renounced } 

1 am told, that we have a better guide than reason, 
even God's word, and that this is to be foUowed and the 
other denied. But I ask. How do I know that Chris- 
tianity is God's word ? Are not the evidences of this 
religion submitted to reason ? and if this faculty be un- 
worthy of trust, is not revelation necessarily involved in 
the same condemnation ? The truth is, and it ought not 
to be disguised, that our ultimate reliance is, and must 
be, on our own reason. Faith in this power lies at the 
foundation of all other faith. No trust can be placed in 
God, if we discredit the faculty by which God is dis- 
cerned. — I have another objection to the doctrine, that 
we must deny reason in order to follow revelation. 
Reason is the very faculty to which revelation is address- 
ed, and by which alone it can be explained. Without it 
we should be incapable of divine teaching, just as with- 
out the eye we should lose the happiest influences of the 
sun ; and they who would discourage the use of reason, 
that we may better receive revelation, are much like 
those, who should bind up or pluck out the eye, that we 
might enjoy to the full the splendor of day. 
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Perhaps I shall be pointed to the many and gross er- 
rors into which reason has fallen on almost every subjeeC, 
and shall be told that here are motives for distrusting and 
denying it. I reply, first, by asking how we detect these 
errors. By what power do we learn that reason so often 
misguides us ? Is it not by reason itself ? and shall we 
renounce it on account of its capacity of rectifying its 
own wrong judgments } — Consider next, that on no sub- 
ject has reason gone more astray than in the interpreta- 
tion of the Scriptures ; so that if it is to be denied on 
account of its errors, we must especially debar it from 
the study of revelation ; in other words, we must shut 
the word of God in despair, a consequence which, to a 
Protestant, is a sufficient refutation of the doctrine from 
which it flows. 

A common method of enforcing the denial of reason, 
is to contrast it with the Infinite Intelligence of God, and 
then to ask whether it can be prostrated too submissive- 
ly, or renounced too humbly, before Him. I acknowl- 
edge reverently the immeasurable superiority of God to 
human reason ; but I do not therefore conteom or re^ 
nounce it ; for, in the first place, it is as true of the 
''rapt sera|^" as of man, that his intelligence is most 
narrow, compared with the Divine. Is no honor tberor 
fore due to angelic wisdom ? In the next place, I ob? 
serve that human reason, imperfect though it be^ is still 
the oflspripg of God, allied to him intimately, and woir 
thy of its divine Parent. There is no extrav^ance in 
calling it, as is sometimes done, ''a beam of the infinite 
light " ; for it involves m its very essence those immuta- 
ble aufl everlasting principles of truth and reotitude, 
which constitute the glory of the Divine Mind. Xt asrt 
cends to the sublime idea of God by possessias kkidnHl: 
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attributes, and knows him only through its affinity with 
him. It carries within itself the germ of that spiritual 
perfection, which is the great end of the creation. Is 
it not, then, truly a "partaker of a divine nature"? 
Can we think or speak of it too gratefuify or with too 
much respect ? — The Infinity of God, so far from call- 
ing on me to prostrate and annihilate reason, exalts my 
conception of it. It is my faith in this perfection of 
the Divine Mind, that inspires me with reverence for 
the human, for they are intimately connected, the latter 
being a derivation from the former, and endued with the 
power of approaching its original more and more throu^ 
eternity. Severed from God, reason would lose its 
grandeur. In his infinity it has at once a source and 
a pledge of endless and unbounded improvement. God 
delights to communicate himself ; and therefore his great- 
ness, far from inspiring contempt for human reason, 
gives it a sacredness, and opens before it the most 
elevating hopes. The error of men is, not that tiiey 
exaggerate, but that they do not know or suspect, the 
worth and dignity of their rational nature. 

Perhaps I shall be told, that reason is not to be de- 
nted universally, but only in cases where its teachings 
are contradicted by revelation. To this I reply, that a 
contradiction between reason and a genuine revelation 
cannot exist. A doctrine claiming a divjne origin would 
refute itself, by opposing any of the truths which reason 
intuitively discerns, or which it gathers from nature. 
God is the "Father of lights" and the "Author of 
concord," and he cannot darken and distract the human 
mind by jarring and irreconcilable instructions. He 
cannot subvert the authority of the very faculty through 
wUch we arrive at the knowledge of himself. A r^ve- 

▼OL. IV. 10 
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lation from the Author of our rational nature, will cer 
tainly be adapted to its fundamental laws. I am aware, 
that it is very possible to give the name of reason to 
rash prejudices and corrupt opinions, and that on this 
ground we may falsely pronounce a genuine revelation 
to be inconsistent with reason ; and our liableness to 
this delusion binds us to judge calmly, cautiously, and 
in the fear of God. But if, after a deliberate and im- 
partial use of our best faculties, a professed revelation 
seems to us plainly to disagree with itself or to clash 
with great principles which we cannot question, we 
ought not to hesitate to withhold from it our belief. I 
am surer that my rational nature is from God, than 
that any book is an expression of his will. This light 
in my own breast is his primary revelation, and all sub- 
sequent ones must accord with it, and are in fact b- 
tended to blend with and brighten it. My hearers, as 
you value Christianity, never speak of it as in any thing 
opposed to man's rational nature. Join not its foes in 
casting on it this reproach. It was given, not to super- 
sede our rational faculties, but to quicken and invigorate 
them, to open a wider field to thought, to bring peace 
into the intellect as well as into the heart, to give har- 
mony to all our views. We grievously wrong Chris- 
tianity, by supposing it to raise a standard against rea- 
son, or to demand the sacrifice of our noblest facul- 
ties. These are her allies, friends, kindred. With these 
she holds unalterable concord. Whenever doctrines are 
taught you from the Christian records, opposing any 
clear conviction of reason and conscience, be assured 
that it is not the teaching of Christ which you hear. 
Some rash human expounder is subsituting his own 
weak, discordant tones for the voice of God, which they 
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no more resemble than the rattling chariot-wheel does 
Heaven's awful thunder. — Never, never do violence 
to your rational nature. He who in any case admits 
doctrines which contradict reason, has broken down 
the great barrier between truth and falsehood, and lays 
open his mind to every delusion. The great mark of 
error, which is mconsistency , ceases to shock him. He 
has violated the first law of the intellect, and must 
pay the fearful penalty. Happy will it be for him, if, 
by the renunciation of reason, he be not prepared for 
the opposite extreme, and do not, through a natural 
reaction, rush into the excess of incredulity. In the 
records of individuals and of the race, it is not uncom- 
mon for an era of intellectual prostration to be followed 
by an era of proud and licentious philosophy ; nor will 
this alternation cease to form this history of the human 
mind, till the just rights of reason be revered. 

I will notice one more, and a very common one, 
in which the duty of denying reason is urged. We are 
told, that there is one case in which we ought to pros- 
trate our understandings, and that is, the case of mys- 
teries, whenever they are taught in the word of God. 
The answer to this popular language is short. Mys- 
teries, continuing such^ cannot, from their very nature, 
be believed, and of consequence reason incurs no blame 
in refusing them assent. This will appear by consider- 
ing what a mystery is. In the language of Scripture, 
and in its true sense, it is a secret, something unknown. 
I say, then, that from its nature it cannot be an object 
of belief ; for to know and to believe are expressions of 
the same act of the mind, differing chiefly in this, that 
the former is more applicable to what admits of de- 
monstration, the latter to probable truth. I have no- 
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disposition to deny the existence of mysteries. Everj 
truth involves them. Every object which falls under 
our notice, the most common and simple, contains 
much that we do not know and cannot now penetrate. 
We know not, for example, what it is which holds to- 
gether the particles of the meanest stone beneath our 
feet, nor the manner in which the humblest plant grows. 
That there are mysteries, secrets, things unknown with- 
out number, I should be the last to deny. I only main- 
tam, and in so doing I utter an identical proposition, 
that what is mysterious, secret, unknown, cannot at the 
same time be known or an object of faith. It is a great 
and common error, to confound facts which we under- 
stand, with the mysteries which lurk under them, and 
to suppose that in believing the first we believe the last. 
But no two things are more distinct, nor does the most 
thorough knowledge of the one imply the least percep- 
tion of the other. For example, my hand is moved by 
the act of my will. This is a plain fact. The words 
which convey it are among the most intelligible. I 
believe it without doubt. But under this fact, which I 
so well know, lies a great mystery. The manner in 
which the wiU acts on the band, or the process which 
connects them, is altogether unknown. The fact and 
the mystery, as you see, have nothing in common. 
The former is so manifest, that I cannot, if I would, 
withhold from it my faith. Of the latter not even a 
glimpse is afforded me ; not an idea of it has dawned 
on the mind ; and without ideas, there can, of course, 
be no knowledge or belief. These remarks apply to 
revelation as well as to nature. The subjects of which 
revelation treats, God, Christ, human nature, holiness, 
heaven, contain infinite mysteries. What is revealed 
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in regard to tibera is indeed as noAing compared with 
what remains secret. But " secret things belong to 
God," and the pride of reason is manifested, not in de- 
clinmg, but in professing, to make them objects of faith. 
— It is the influence of time and of intellectual im- 
provement to bring mysteries to light, both in nature and 
religion ; and just as far as this process goes on, the 
belief of them becomes possible and right. Thus, the 
cause of eclipses, which was once a mystery, is now 
disclosed, and who of us does not believe it } In like 
manner Christ revealed " the mysteries of the kingdom 
of heaven," or the purposes and methods of God which 
had been kept secret for ages, in relation to the redemp- 
tion of the world from sin, death, and woe. Being now 
revealed, or having ceased to be mysteries, these have 
become objects of faith, and reason ranks them among 
its most glorious truths. 

From what has been said, we see, that to deny reason 
is no part of religion. Never imagine yourselves called 
to prostrate and contemn this noble nature. Reverence 
conscience. Foster, extend, enlighten intellect. Never 
imagine that you are forsaking God, in reposing a trust 
in the faculties he has given you. . Only exercise them 
with impartiality, disinterestedness, and a supreme love 
of truth, and their instructions will conspire with revela- 
tion, and a beautiful harmony will more and more mani- 
fest itself in the lessons which God's book and God's 
works, which Christ and conscience teach. 

But, if Reason and Conscience are not to be denied, 
what is f I answer, that there are other principles in 
our nature. Man is not wholly reason and conscience^ 
He has various appetites, passions, desires, resting on 
present gratification and on outward objects ; soine of 

10» 
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which we possess in common with inferior animals, sucb 
as sensual appetites and anger ; and others belong more 
to the mind, such as love of power, love of honor, love 
of property, love of society, love of amusement, or a 
taste for literature and elegant arts ; but all referring to 
our present being, and terminating chiefly on ourselves, 
or on a few beings who are identified with ourselves. 
These are to be denied or renounced ; by which I mean 
not exterminated, but renounced as masters, guides, 
lords, and brought into strict and entire subordination to 
our moral and intellectual powers. It is a false idea, 
that religion requires the extermination of any principle, 
desire, appetite, or passion, which our Creator has im- 
planted. Our nature is a whole, a beautiful whole, and 
no part can be spared. You might as properly and in- 
nocently lop off a limb from the body, as eradicate any 
natural desire from the mind. All our appetites are in 
themselves innocent and useful, ministering to the gen- 
eral weal of the soul. They are like the elements of 
the natural world, parts of a wise and beneficent system, 
but, like those elements, are beneficent only when re- 
strained. 

There are two remarks relating to our appetites and 
desires, which will show their need of frequent denial 
and constant control. In the first place, it is true of 
them all, that they do not carry within themselves their 
own rule. They are blind impulses. Present their ob- 
jects, and they are excited as easily when gratification 
would be injurious as when it would be useful. We are 
not so constituted, for example, that we hunger and 
thirst for those things only which will be nutritive and 
wholesome, and lose all hunger and thirst at the moment 
when we have eaten or drunk enough. We are not sp 
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made, that the desire of property springs up only when 
property can be gained by honest means, and that it de- 
clines and dies as soon as we have acquired a sufficiencjl 
for ourselves and for usefulness. Our desires are un- 
disceming instincts, generally directed to what is useful, 
but oft^i clamoring for gratification, which would injure 
health, debilitate the mind, or oppose the general good ; 
and this blindness of desire makes the demand for self- 
denial urgent and continual. 

I pass to a second remark. Our appetites and desires 
carry with them a principle of growth or tendency to 
enlargement. They expand by indulgence, and, if not 
restrained, they fill and exhaust the soul, and hence are 
to be strictly watched over and denied. Nature has set 
bounds to the desires of the brute, but not to human 
desire, which partakes of the illimitableness of the soul 
to which it belongs. In brutes, for example, the animal 
appetites impel to a certain round of simple gratifica- 
tions, beyond which they never pass. But man, having 
imagination and invention, is able by these noble facul- 
ties, to whet his sensual desires indefinitely. He is able 
to form new combinations of animal pleasures, and to 
provoke appetite by stimulants. The East gives up its 
spices, and the South holds not back its vintage. Sea 
and land are rifled for luxuries. Whilst the animal finds 
its nourishment in a few plants, perhaps in a single blade, 
roan's table groans under the spoils of all regions ; and 
the consequence is, that in not a few cases the whole 
strength of the soul runs into appetite, just as some rich 
soil shoots up into poisonous weeds, and man, the 
rational creature of God, degenerates into the 'most 
thorough sensualist. — As another illustration of the ten-> 
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dency of our desires to grow and usurp the whole mind 
take the love of property. We see this every day gain- 
ing dangerous strength, if left to itself, if not denied or 
curbed. It is a thirst which is inflamed by the very co- 
piousness of its draughts. Anxiety grows with posses- 
sion. Riches become dearer by time. The love of 
money, far from withering in life's winter, strikes deeper 
and deeper root in the heart of age. He who has more 
than he can use or manage, grows more and more eager 
and restless for new gains, muses by day and dreams by 
night of wealth ; and in this way the whole vigor of his 
soul, of intellect and aflection, shoots up into an intense, 
unconquerable, and almost infinite passion for accumu- 
lation. 

It is an interesting and solemn reflection, that the very 
nobleness of human nature may become the means and 
instrument of degradation. The powers which ally us 
to God, when pressed into the service of desire and 
appetite, enlarge desire into monstrous excess, and irri- 
tate appetite into fury. The rapidity of thought, the 
richness of imagination, the resources of invention, when 
enslaved to any passion, give it an extent and energy 
unknown to inferior natures ; and just in proportion as 
this usurper establishes its empire over us, all the nobler 
attainments and products of the soul perish. Truth, 
virtue, honor, religion, hope, faith, charity, die. Here 
we see the need of self-denial. The lower principles 
of our nature not only act blindly, but, if neglected, 
grow indefinitely, and overshadow and blight and destroy 
every better growth. Without self-restraint and self- 
denial, the proportion, order, beauty, and harmony of 
the spiritual nature are subverted, and the soul becomes 
as monstrous and deformed, as the body would become. 
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wero all the nutriment to flow into a few oi]gans and these 
the least valuable, and to break out into loathsome ex- 
crescences, whilst the eye, the ear, and the active limbs 
should pine, and be palsied, and leave us without guid- 
ance or power. 

Do any of you now ask, how it comes to pass that 
we are so constituted ; why we are formed with desires 
so blind and strong, and tending so constantly to enlarge- 
ment and dominion ; and how we can reconcile this con- 
stitution with God's goodness ? This is our second 
question. Some will answer it, by saying, that this 
constitution is a sinful nature derived from our first par- 
ents ; that it comes not from God, but from Adam ; 
that it is a sad inheritance from the first fallen pair ; and 
that God is not to be blamed for it, but our original pro- 
genitor. But, I confess, this explanation does not satisfy 
me. Scripture says, it was God who made me, not 
Adam. What I was at birth, I was by the ordinance 
of God. Make the connexion between Adam and his 
posterity as close as you will, God must have intended 
it, and God has carried it into effect. My soul, at the 
moment of its creation, was as fresh from the hands of 
the Deity, as if no human parent had preceded me ; and 
I see not how to shift off on any other being the re- 
proach of my nature, if it deserve reproach. But does 
it merit blame ? Is the tendency to excess and growth, 
which we are conscious of in our passions and appe- 
tites, any derogation from the goodness or wisdom of 
our Maker f Can we find only evil in such a consti- 
tution ? Perhaps it may minister to the highest purpose 
of God. 

It is true, that as we are now made, our appetites and 
desires often war against reason, conscience, ipid reli-* 
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gion. But why is this warfare appointed ? Not to ex- 
tinguish these high principles ; but to awaken and invigo- 
rate them. It is meant to give them a field for action, 
occasion for effort, and means of victory. True, virtue 
is thus opposed and endangered ; but virtue owes its 
vigor and hardihood to obstacles, and wins its crown by 
conflict. I do not say, that God can find no school for 
character but temptation, and trial, and strong desire ; 
but I do say, that the present state is a fit and noble 
school. You, my hearers, would have the path of vir- 
tue, from the very beginning, smooth and strewed with 
flowers ; and would this train the soul to energy ? You 
would have pleasure always coincide with duty ; and 
how, then, would you attest your loyalty to duty ? You 
would have conscience and desire always speak the 
same language, and prescribe the same path ; and how, 
then, would conscience assert its supremacy ? God has 
implanted blind desires, which often rise up against rea- 
son and conscience, that he may give to these high facul- 
ties the dignity of dominion and the joy of victory. He 
has surrounded us with rivals to himself, that we may 
love him freely, and by our own unfettered choice erect 
his throne in our souls. He has given us strong desires 
of inferior things, that the desire of excellence may 
grow stronger than all. Make such a world as you wish, 
let no appetite or passion ever resist God's will, no ob- 
ject of desire ever come in competition with duty ; and 
where would be the resolution, and energy, and con- 
stancy, and effort, and purity, the trampling under foot 
of low interests, the generous self-surrender, the heroic 
devotion, all the sublimities of virtue, which now throw 
lustre over man's nature and speak of his immortality ? 
You would blot the precept of self-denial from the 
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Scriptures, and the need of it from human life, and, in 
so doing, you would blot out almost every interesting 
passage in man's history. Let me ask you, when you 
read that history, what is it which most interests and 
absorbs you, which seizes on the imagination and mem- 
ory, which agitates the soul to its centre ? Who is the 
man whom you select from the records of time as the 
object of your special admiration? Is it he, who lived 
to indulge himself? whose current of life flowed most 
equably and pleasurably ? whose desires were crowned 
most liberally with means of gratification ? whose table 
was most luxuriantly spread ? and whom fortune made 
the envy of his neighbourhood by the fulness of her 
gifts ? Were such the men to whom monuments Jiave 
been reared, and whose memories, freshened with tears 
of joy and reverence, grow and flourish and spread 
through every age ? O no ! He whom we love, whose 
honor we most covet, is he who has most d^ed and 
subdued himself ; who has made the most entire sacri- 
fice of appetites and passions and private interest to 
God, and virtue, and mankind ; who has walked in a 
rugged path, and clung to good and great ends in perse- 
cution and pain ; who, amidst the solicitations of ambi- 
tion, ease, and private friendship, and the menaces of 
tyranny and malice, has listened to the voice of con- 
science, and found a recompense for blighted hopes 
and protracted suflfering, in conscious uprightness and 
the favor of God. Who is it that is most lovely in 
domestic life ? It is the Martyr to domestic aflfection, 
the mother forgetting herself, and ready to toil, suffer, 
die for the happiness and virtue of her children. Who 
is it that we honor in public life ? It is the Martyr to 
his country, he who serves her, not when she has hon- 
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ors for his brow and wealth for bis coSetB^ but who 
clings to ber in her danger and falling glories, and thinks 
life a cheap sacrifice to her safety and freedom. Whom 
does the church retain in most grateful remembrance, 
and pronoonce holy and blessed ? The self-denying, 
self-immolating apostle, the fearless confessor, the de- 
voted martyr, men who have held fast the truth even in 
death, and bequeathed it to future ages amidst blood. 
Above all, to what moment of the life of Jesus does 
the Christian turn, as the most affecting and sublime 
illustration of bis divine character ? It is that moment, 
when, in the spirit of self-sacrifice, denying every hu- 
man passion, and casting away eveiy earthly interest, 
he bore the agony and shame of the cross. Thus all 
great virtues bear the impress of self-d^ial ; and were 
Grod's present constitution of our nature and life so 
reversed as to demand no rmnmciation of desire, the 
chief interest and glory of our present being would pass 
away. There would be nothing in bbtory to thrill us 
with admiration. We should have no consciousness of 
the power and greatness of the soul. We should love 
feebly and coldly, for we should find nothing in one 
another to love earnestly. Let us not, then, complain 
of Providence because it has made self-denial neces-* 
sary ; or complain of religion because it summons us to 
this work. Religion and nature here hold one language. 
Our own souls bear witness to the teaching of Christ, 
that it is the "narrow way " of self-denial "which lead 
eth unto life." 

My friends, at death, if reason is spared to us azid 
memory retains its hold on the past, will it ^tify us 
to see, that we have lived, not to deny, but to indulge 
ourselves, that we have bowed our souls to any passion, 
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that we gave the reins to lust, that we were palsied hy 
sloth, that, through love of gain, we hardened ourselves 
against the claims of humanity, or, through love of 
man's favor, parted with truth and moral independence, 
or that m any thing reason and conscience were sacri- 
ficed to the impulse of desire, and God forgotten for 
present good ? Shall we then find comfort in remem- 
bering our tables of luxury, our pillows of down, our 
wealth amassed and employed for private ends, or our 
honors won by base compliance with the world ? Did 
any man at his death ever regret his conflicts with him- 
self, his victories over appetite, his scorn of impure 
pleasures, or his sufferings for righteousness' sake ? 
Did any man ever mourn, that he had impoverished 
himself by integrity, or worn out his firame m the ser- 
vice of mankind ? Are these the recollections which 
harrow the soul, and darken and appall the last hour ? 
To whom is the last hour most serene and full of hope ? 
Is it not to him, who, amidst perils and allurements, has 
denied himself, and taken up the cross with the holy 
resolution of Jesus Christ ? 
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Matthxw zvi. 24 : '* Then said Jeans unto his disciples, if any 
man will eome after me, let him deny himself, and .take up his 
cross, and follow me." 

In the preceding discourse, I spoke of the just limits 
and moral dignity of self-denial. I resume the subject, 
because it throws much light on the nature of true vir- 
tue, and helps us to distinguish moral goodness from 
qualities which resemble it. Clear conceptions on this 
point are inestimable. To love and seek excellence, we 
must know what it is, and separate it from counterfeits. 
For want of just views of virtue and piety, men's ad- 
miration and efforts are often wasted, and sometimes 
carry them wide of the great object of human life. Per- 
haps truth on this subject cannot be brought out more 
clearly than by considering the nature of Self-denial. 
Such will be the aim of this discourse. 

To deny ourselves, is to deny, to withstand, to re- 
nounce whatever, within or without, interferes with our 
conviction of right, or with the wiU of God. It is to 
suffer, to make sacrifices, for duty or our principles* 
The question now offers itself, What constitutes the 
singular merit of this suffering? Mere suffering, w« 
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all kDOw, is not virtue. Evil men often endure paia 
as well as the good, and are evil still. This and this 
alone constitutes the worth and importance of the sac* 
rifice, suffering, which enters into self-denial, that it 
springs from and manifests Moral Strength, power over 
ourselves, force of purpose, or the mind's resolute de- 
termination of itself to duty. It is the proof and result 
of inward energy. Difficulty, hardship, suffering, sac- 
rifices, are tests and measures of Moral Force, and the 
great means of its enlargement. To withstand these is 
the same thing as to put forth power. Self-denial, then, 
is the will acting with power in the choice and prosecu- 
tion of duty. Here we have the distinguishing glOry 
of self-denial, and here we have the essence and dis- 
tinction of a good and virtuous man. 

The truth to which these views lead us, and wHiiili 
I am How solicitous to enforce, is this, thilt the great 
characteristic of a virtuous or religious mind is sti*ength 
of Moral purpose. This force is the measure of ex- 
cellence. The very idea of Duty implies that we ar6 
bound to adopt and pursue it with a stronger and more 
settled determination than any other object, and virtue 
consists in fidelity to diis primary dictate of conscience. 
We have virtue only as far as we exert inward energy, 
or as far as we put forth a strong and overcoming will 
in obeying the law of God and of our own minds. Let 
this truth be deeply felt. Let us not confide in good 
emotions, in kind feelings, in tears for the suffering, or 
in admiration of noble deeds. These are not goodness, 
in the moral and Christian sense of that word. It is 
force of upright and holy purpose, attested and ap- 
proved by withstanding trial, temptation, alluremient, 
mid suffering ; it is this, in which virtues consistts. 1 
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know nothing else which an enlightened conscience ap- 
proves, nothing else which God will accept. 

I am aware, that if I were called upon to state my 
ideas of a perfect character, I should give an answer that 
would seem at first to contradict the doctrine just ex- 
pressed, or to be inconsistent with the stress which I 
have laid on strength of moral purpose. I should say, 
that perfection of mind, like that of the body, consists 
of two elements, of strength and beauty ; that it consists 
of firmness and mildness, of force and tenderness, of 
vigor and grace. It would ill become a teacher of Chris- 
tianity to overlook the importance of sympathy, gentle- 
ness, humility, and charity, in his definition of moral ex- 
cellence. The amiable, attractive, mild attributes of the 
mind are recommended as of great price in the sight of 
God, by Him who was emphatically meek and lowly in 
heart. Still I must say, that all virtue lies in strength of 
character or of moral purpose ; for these gentle, sweet, 
winning qualities rise into virtue only when pervaded and 
sustained by moral energy. On this they must rest, by 
this they must be controlled and exalted, or they have no 
moral worth. I acknowledge love, kindness, to be a great 
virtue ; but what do I mean by love, when I thus speak ? 
Do I mean a constitutional tenderness ? an instinctive 
sympathy ? the natural and almost necessary attachment 
to friends and benefactors ? the kindness which is insep- 
arable from our social state, and which is never wholly 
extinguished in the human breast } In all these emotions 
of our nature, I see the kind design of God ; I see a 
beauty ; I see the germ and capacity of an ever-growing 
charity. But they are not virtues, they are not proper 
objects of moral approbation, nor do they give any sure 
pledge of improvement. This natural amiableness I too 
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ofbn aee m oompMij with sk>tb, with uselessbess, with 
the contemptible vanity and dissipatioQ of fftshioiiable life. 
It is no ground of trusty no promise of fidelity, in Imy 
of the great exigencies of life. The love, the benevo- 
lence, which I honor as virtue, is not ihe ffLi of nature 
or condition, but the growth and manifestation of the 
soul's moral power. It is a spirit chosen as excellent, 
cherished as divine, protected with a jealous care, and 
especially fortified by the resistance and subjectioEi of 
opposite propensities. It is the soul, d^ermbing itself 
to break every chain of selfishness, to enlarge mi to in- 
vigorate the kind affections, to identify itself with other 
beings, to sympathize, not with a few, but with all the 
living and rational children of God, to honor oth^s' 
worth, to increase and enjoy their happiness, to paftake 
in the universal goodness of the Creator, and to put 
down within itself every motion of pride, anger, or seiH 
sual desire, inconsistent with this pure charity. In other 
words, it is str^ngth of holy purpose, infused into the 
kind affections, which raises them into virtues, or gives 
them a moral worth, not found in constitutional amia-* 
bleness. 

I read in the Scriptures the praises of meekness. 
But when I see a man meek or patient of injury through 
tameness, or insensibility, or want of self-respe<5t, pas- 
sively gentle, meek through constitution or fear, I look 
on him with feelbgs v^ry different from vraeration. It 
is the meekness of principle ; it is mildness replete with 
energy ; it is the forbearance of a man who feels a 
wrong, but who curbs anger, who though icgured re* 
solves to be just, who voluntarily remembers that his foe 
is a man food a brother, who dreads to surrender himself 
to his passidns^ who in the moment of provocation iiA* 
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jects himself to reason and religion, and who holds fast 
the great truth, that the noblest victory over a foe is to 
disarm and subdue him by equity and kindness, — it is 
this meekness which I venerate, and which seems to 
me one of the divinest virtues. It is moral power, the 
strength of virtuous purpose, pervading meekness, which 
gives it all its title to respect. 

It is worthy of special remark, that without this moral 
energy, resisting passion and impulse, our tenderest at- 
tachments degenerate more or less into weaknesses and 
immoralities ; sometimes prompting us to sympathize 
with those whom we love, in their errors, prejudices, 
and evil passions ; sometimes inciting us to heap upon 
-them injurious praises and indulgences : sometimes urg- 
ing us to wrong or neglect others, that we may the more 
enjoy or serve our favorites ; and sometimes poisoning 
our breasts with jealousy or envy, because our affection 
is not returned with equal warmth. The principle of 
love, whether exercised towards our relatives or our 
country, whether manifested in courtesy or compassion, 
can only become virtue, can only acquire purity^ consis* 
tency, serenity, dignity, when imbued, swayed, cherish 
ed, enlarged by the power of a virtuous will, by a self- 
denying energy. It is Inward Force, power over our- 
selves, which is the beginning and the end of virtue. 

What I have now said of the kind affections is equal- 
ly true of the religious ones. These have virtue in 
them, only as far as they are imbued with self-denying 
strength. I know that multitudes place religion in feel- 
ing. Ardent sensibility is the measure of piety. He 
who is wrought up by preaching or sympathy into extra- 
ordinary fervor, is a saint ; and the less he governs him- 
sdf in his piety, the more he is looked upon as mspired 
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But 1 know of no religion which has moral worth or is 
acceptable to God, but that which grows from and is 
nourished by our own spiritual, self-denying energy. 
Emotion towards God, sprbging up without our own 
thought or care, grateful feelings at the reception of sig- 
nal benefits, the swelling of the soul at the sight of na- 
ture, tenderness awakened by descriptions of the love 
and cross of Christ, these, though showing high capaci- 
ties, though means and materials of piety, are not of 
themselves acceptable religion. The religious character 
which has true virtue, and which is built upon a rock, is 
that which has been deliberately and resolutely adopted 
and cherished, as our highest duty, and as the friend and 
strengthener of all other duties ; and which we have 
watched over and confirmed by suppressing inconsistent 
desires and passions, by warring against selfishness and 
the love of the world. 

There is one fact very decisive on this subject. It is 
not uncommon to see people with strong religious feeling, 
who are not made better by it ; who at church or in other 
meetings are moved perhaps to tears, but who make no 
progress in self-government or charity, and who gain 
nothing of elevation of mind in their common feelings and 
transactions. They take pleasure in religious excitement, 
just as others delight to be interested by a fiction or a 
play. They invite these emotions because they suppose 
them to aid or insure salvation, and soon relapse into 
their ordinary sordidness or other besetting infirmities. 
Now to give the name of Religion to this mockery, is 
the surest way to dishonor it. True religion is not mere 
emotion, is not something communicated to us without 
our own moral effort. It involves much self-denial. Its 
great characteristic is, not feeling, but the subjection of 
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our "Wills, desires, habits, Kves, to the will of God, firom 
a coQvietion that what he wills is the perfectioD of vir- 
tue, and the true happiness of our nature. In genuine 
piety the mind chooseis as its supreme good, the moral 
exoelleAce enjoibed by its Author, and resolutely re* 
nounces whatever would sully this divine image, and so 
disturb its communion with God« This religion, though 
its essence be not emotion, will gradually gather and 
issue in a sensibility, deeper, intenser, more glowing, 
than the blind enthusiast ever felt ; and then only does it 
manifest itself in its perfect form, when, through a self- 
denying and self-purifying power, it rises to an over- 
flowing love, gratitude, and joy towards the Universal 
Father. 

Li insisting on the great principle, that religion, or vir- 
tue, consists in strength of moral purpose, in the soul's 
resolute determination of itself to duty, I am satisfied 
that I express a truth, which has a witness and confirma- 
tion in the breast of every reflecting man. We all of us 
feel, that virtue is not something adopted from necessity, 
something to which feeling impels us, something which 
comes to us from constitution, or accident, or outward 
condition ; but that it has its origin in our moral freedom, 
that it consists m moral energy ; and accordingly we all 
measure virtue by the trials and difficulties which it over- 
comes, for these are the tests and measures of the force 
with which the soul adopts it. Every one of us, who 
has adhered to duty, when duty brought no recompense 
but the conviction of well-doing, who has faced the perils 
of a good but persecuted cause with unshrinking cour- 
age, who has been conscious of an inward triumph over 
temptation, conscious of having put down bad motives 
and exalted good ones in his own breast, must remember 
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the clear, strong, authentic voice, the accents of peculiar 
encouragement and joy, with which the inward judge 
has at such seasons pronounced its approving sentence. 
This experience is universal, and it is the voice of na- 
ture and of God, in confirmation of the great truth of 
this discourse. 

I fear, that the importance of strength in the. Christian 
character has been in some degree obscured by the habit 
of calling certain Christian graces of singular worth by 
the name of ptissive virtues. This name has been given 
to humility, patience, resignation ; and I fear, that the 
phrase has led some to regard these noble qualities as 
allied to inaction, as wantbg energy and determination. 
Now the truth is, that the mind never puts forth greater 
power over itself, than when, in great trials, it yields up 
calmly its desires, affections, interests to God. There 
are seasons, when to be sHll demands immeasurably 
higher strength than to act. Composure is often the 
highest result of power. Think you it demands no 
power to calm the stormy elements of passion, to mod- 
erate the vehemence of desire, to throw off the load of 
dejection, to suppress every repining thought, when the 
dearest hopes are withered, and to turn the wounded 
spirit from dangerous reveries and wasting grief, to the 
quiet discharge of ordinary duties ? Is there no power 
put forth, when a man, stripped of his property, of the 
fruits of a life's labor, quells discontent and gloomy fore- 
bodings, and serenely and patiently returns to the tasks 
which Providence assigns ? I doubt not, that the all* 
seeing eye of God sometimes discerns the sublimest hu* 
man energy under a form and countenance, which by 
tneir composure and tranquillity indicate to the human 
spectator only passive virtues. 
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The doctrine of this discourse is in every view in- 
teresting. To me it goes further than all others to 
explain the present state. If moral strength, if inward 
power m the choice and practice of duty, constitute ex- 
cellence and happiness, then I see why we are placed 
in a world of obstructions, perils, hardships, why duty 
is so often a ** narrow way," why the warfare of the 
passions with conscience is so subtile and unceasing ; 
why within and without us are so many foes to rec- 
titude ; for this is the very state to call forth and to 
build up moral force. In a world where duty and 
mclination should perfecdy agree, we should indeed 
never err, but the living power of virtue could not 
be developed. Do not complain, then, of life's trials. 
Through these you may gain incomparably higher good,, 
than indulgence and ease. This view reveals to us 
the impartial goodness of God in the variety of human 
conditions. We sometimes see mdividuals, whose pe- 
culiar trials are thought to make their existence to them 
an evil. But among such may be found the most favor- 
ed children of God. If there be a man on earth to be 
envied, it is he, who, amidst the sharpest assaults from 
his own passions, from fortune, from society, never fal- 
ters in his allegiance to God and the inward monitor. So 
peculiar is the excellence of this moral strength, that I 
believe the Creator regards one being who puts it forth, 
with greater complacency than he would look on a world 
of beings, innocent and harmless through the necessity 
of constitution. I know not that human wisdom has ar- 
rived at a juster or higher view of the present state, than 
that it is intended to call forth power by obstruction, the 
power of intellect by the difficulties of knowledge, the 
power of conscience and virtue by temptation, allure- 
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j2^ot,.ple^Mre, paip, aad the altenii^tioQ3 of prospierous 
and adverse liSs* When I see a man holding fiister U» 
uprightness in proportion as it is assailed, forlifyiQg hb 
religioqs trust in proportion as Providence is obsicure ; 
hoping in the ultimate triumphs of virtue, mQre surely 
in proportion to its present afflictions ; cherishing phi- 
lanthropy amidst the discouraging e^cperiepce of mien's 
unkindness and unthankfulness ; extending 4o others a 
sympathy which his own sufikrings peed, but c^onot .ob- 
tain ; growing mil()er and gentler a];nic|st what tends to 
exasperate and harden ; and through ii)w:ard principle 
converting the very incitements to evil into the occa- 
sions of a victorious virtue, — I see an e;!f:plau«ition|.and 
a noble ei^planation, of the present $tate. I s^se n good 
produced, so transcendent in its nature as to juatify 
all the evil and sufiering under which it grows up. I 
shquld think the formation of a few such minds worth 
all the apparatus of the present world. I should isay, 
that this earth, with its continents and oe^nns, its iS^- 
sons and harvests, and its successive generations, was 
a work worthy of God, even were it , to accomplish no 
other end than tlie training and n^anifestation .of :tbie 
illustrious characters which ^re scattered through hisr 
tory. And when I consider, how small a pgrtiom of 
human virtue is recorded by history, how superior in 
dignity, as well as in number, are the u^potioed, uat 
honored ssiinU and hero^ of domestic and humble Ufe, 
I see a light thrown over the present staj^ i which more 
ti^n reconciles nie to all its evils. 

The views given in this discourse of the importaooe 
of , impral powjsr, manifested in great tri$ls, may be em- 
ployed :to shed a glorious and perhaps anew. ligliljon 
tbe,^r^Qt^ ai^d cross pf Christ* But ibis; t^pic^eea. 
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now be only suggested to your private meditation. 
There is, however, one practical application of our 
subject, which may be made in a few words, and which 
I cannot omit. I wish to ask the young who hear me, 
fflid especfally of my own sex, to use the views now of- 
fered in judging stid forming their characters. Young 
man, remember that the only test of goodness, virtue, 
is moral strength, setf-denying energy. You have gen- 
erous and honorable feelings, you scorn mean actions, 
your heart beats quick at the sight or hearing of cour- 
ageous, disinterested deeds, and all these are inter- 
esting qualities ; but, remember, they are the gifts of 
natiu'e, the endowments of your susceptible age. They 
are not virtue. God and the inward monitor ask for 
more. The question is, Do you strive to confirm, into 
permanent principles, the generous sensibilities of the 
heart .^ Are you watchful to suppress the impetuous 
emotions, the resentments, the selfish passionateness, 
which are warring against your honorable feelings ? Es- 
pecially do you subject to your moral and religious 
convictions, the love of pleasure, the appetites, the 
passions, which form the great trials of youthful virtue ? 
Here is the field of conflict to which youth is summoned. 
Trust not to occasional impulses of benevolence, to 
constitutional courage, frankness, kindness, if you sur- 
render yourselves basely to the temptations of your age. 
No man who has made any observation of life, but will 
tell you how often he has seen the promise of youth 
blasted; intellect, genius, honorable feeling, kind af- 
fection, overpowered and almost extinguished, through 
the want of moral strength, through a tame yielding to 
pleasure and the passions. Place no trust in your good 
propensities, unless these are fortified, and upheld, and 
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improved by moral energy and self-control. — To all of 
us, in truth, the same lesson comes. If any man will 
be Christ's disciple, sincerely good, and worthy to be 
named among the friends of virtue, if he will have in- 
ward peace and the consciousness of progress towards 
Heaven, he must deny himself, he must take the cross, 
and follow Christ in the renunciation of every gain and 
pleasure inconsistent with the will of God. 



THE 

IMITABLENESS OF CHRIST'S CHARACTER 



1 PxTKR ii. 21 : <* Christ also soflered for U8,.leaying us an exam- 
ple, that ye should follow his steps.'* 

The example of Jesus is our topic. To incite you to 
follow it, is the aim of this discourse. Christ came to 
give us a religion, — but this is not all. By a wise and 
beautiful ordination of Providence, he was sent to show 
forth his religion in himself. He did not come to sit in 
a hall of legislation, and from some commanding emi- 
nence to pronounce laws and promises. He is not a 
mere channel through which certain communications 
are made from God ; not a mere messenger appointed 
to utter the words which he had heard, and then to dis- 
appear, and to sustain no further connexion with his 
message. He came, not only to teach with his lips, but 
to be a living manifestation of his religion, — to be, in 
an important sense, the religion itself. 

This is a peculiarity worthy of attention. Christianity 
is not a mere code of laws, not an abstract system such 
as theologians frame. It is a living, embodied religion. 
It comes to us in a human form ; it offers itself to our 
eyes as well as ears ; it breathes, it moves in our sight. 
It b more than precept ; it is example and action. 
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The importance of example, who does not under- 
stand ? How much do most of us suffer from the pres- 
ence, conversation, spirit, of men of low minds by 
whom we are surrounded ! The temptation is strong, 
to take as our standard, the average character of the 
society in which we live, and to satisfy ourselves with 
decencies and attainments which secure to us among the 
multitude the name of respectable men. On the other 
hand, there is a power (have you not felt it ?) in the 
presence, conversation, and example of a man of strong 
principle and magnanimity, to lift us, at least for the 
moment, from our vulgar and tame habits of thought, 
and to kindle some generous aspirations after the excel- 
lence which we were made to attain. I hardly need say 
to you, that it is impossible to place ourselves under any 
influence of this nature so quickening as the example of 
Jesus. This introduces us to the highest order of vir- 
tues. This is fitted to awaken the whole mind. Noth- 
ing has equal power to neutralize the coarse, selfish, and 
sensual influences, amidst which we are plunged, to re- 
fine our conception of duty, and to reveal to us the per- 
fection on which our hopes and most strenuous desires 
should habitually fasten. 

There is one cause, which has done much to defeat 
this good influence of Christ's character and example, 
and which ought to be exposed. It is this. Multitudes, 
I am afraid great multitudes, think of Jesus as a being 
to be admired, rather than approached. They have 
some vague conceptions of a glory in his nature and 
character which makes it presumption to think of pro- 
posing him as their standard. He is thrown so far from 
them, that he does them little good. . Many feel that a 
close resemblance of Jesus Christ is not to be expected ; 
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that this, like many other topics, may serve for decla- 
mation in the pulpit, but is utterly incapable of being 
reduced to practice. I think I am touching here an 
error, which exerts a blighting influence on not a few 
minds. Until men think of the religion and character 
of Christ as truly applicable to them, as intended to be 
brought into continual operation, as what they must in- 
corporate with their whole spiritual nature, they will 
derive little good from Christ. Men think indeed to 
honor Jesus, when they place him so high as to dis- 
courage all eflfort to approach him. They really degrade 
him. They do not understand his character ; they 
throw a glare over it, which hides its true features. 
This vague admiration is the poorest tribute which they 
can pay him. 

The manner in which Jesus Christ is conceived and 
spoken of by many, reminds me of what is often seen 
in Catholic countries, where a superstitious priesthood 
and people imagine that they honor the Virgin Mary 
by loading her image with sparkling jewels and the 
gaudiest attire. A Protestant of an uncorrupfed taste 
is at first shocked, as if there was something like pro- 
fanation in thus decking out, as for a theatre, the meek, 
modest, gentle, pure, and tender mother of Jesus. It 
seems to me, that something of the same superstition is 
seen in the indefinite epithets of admiration heaped upon 
Jesus ; and the effect is, that the mild and simple beauty 
of his character is not seen. Its sublimity, which had 
nothing gaudy or dazzling, which was plain and unaffect- 
ed, is not felt ; and its suitableness as an example to 
mankind, is discredited or denied. 

I wish, in this discourse, to prevent the discouraging 
influence of the greatness of Jesus Christ ; to show, that, 

12* 
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however exalted, he is not placed beyond the reach of 
our sympathy and imitation. 

I b^in with the general observation, that real great- 
ness of character, greatness of the highest order, far 
from being repulsive and discouraging, is singularly ac- 
cessible and imitable, and, instead of severing a being 
from others, fits him to be their friend and model. A 
man who stands apart from his race, who has few points 
of contact with other men, who has a style and manner 
which strike awe, and keep others far from him, what- 
ever rank he may hold in his own and others' eyes, 
wants, after all, true grandeur of mind ; and the spirit 
of this remark, I think, may be extended beyond men 
to higher orders of beings, to angels and to Jesus Christ. 
A great soul is known by its enlarged, strong, and tender 
sympadiies. True elevation of mind does not take a 
being out of the circle of those who are below him, but 
binds him faster to them, and gives them advantages for 
a closer attachment and conformity to him. 

Greatness of character is a communicable attribute ; 
I should say, singularly communicable. It has nothing 
exclusive in its nature. It cannot be the monopoly of 
an individual, for it is the entailed and generous action 
of faculties and affections which enter into and consti- 
tute all minds, I mean reason, conscience, and love, so 
that its elements exist in all. It is not a peculiar or ex- 
clusive knowledge, which can be shut up in one or a few 
understandings ; hut the comprehension of great and 
universal truths, which are the proper objects of every 
rational being. It is not a devotion to peculiar, exchi- 
sive objects, but the adoption of public interests, the 
consecration of the mind to the cause of virtue and bap 
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piness in the creation, that is, to the very cause which 
nil intelligent beings are bound to espouse. Greatness 
is not a secret, solitary principle, working by itself and 
refusing participation, but frank and open-hearted, so 
large in its views, so liberal in its feelings, so expansive 
in its purposes, so beneficent in its labors, as naturally 
snd necessarily to attract sympadiy and cooperation. 
It is selfishness that repels men ; and true greatness has 
not a stronger characteristic tbsn) its freedom from every 
selfish taint. So &r from being imprisoned in private 
interests, it covets nothii^ which it may not impart. So 
far from being absorbed in its own distractions, it dis- 
cerns nothing so quickly and joyfully as the capacities 
and pledges of greatness in others, and counts no labor 
so noble as to call forth noble sentiments, and the con- 
sciousness of a divine power, in less improved minds. 

I know that those who call themselves great on earth, 
are apt to estrange themselves from their inferiors ; and 
the multitude, cast down by their high bearing, never 
think of proposing them as e^mples. But this springs 
wholly from the low conceptions of those whom we call 
the great, and shows a mixture of vulgarity of mind with 
their superior endowments. G^iuine greatness is marked 
by simplicity, unostentatiousness, self-forgetfulness, a 
hearty interest in others, a feeling of brotherhood with 
the human family, and a respect for every intellectual 
and immortal being as capable of progress towards its 
own elevation. A superior mind, enlightened and kin- 
dled by just views of God and of the creation, regards 
its gifts and powers as so many bonds of union with 
other beings, as given it, not to nourish self-elation, but 
to be employed for others, and still more to be commu- 
nicated to others. Such greatness has no reserve, and 
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especially no affected dignity of deportment. It is too 
conscious of its own power, to need, and too benevo- 
lent to desire, to entrench itself behind forms and cere- 
monies ; and when circumstances permit sucb a charac- 
ter to manifest itself to inferior beings, it is beyond all 
others the most winnbg, and most fitted to impart itself, 
or to call forth a kindred elevation of feeling. I know 
not in history an individual so easily comprehended as 
Jesus Christ, for nothing is so intelligible as sincere, dis- 
interested love. I know not any being who is so fitted 
to take hold on all orders of minds ; and accordingly he 
drew after him the unenlightened, the publican, and the 
sinner. It is a sad mistake, then, that Jesus Christ is 
too great to allow us to think of intimacy with him, and 
to think of making him our standard. 

Let me confirm this truth by another order of reflec- 
tions. You tell me, my hearers, that Jesus Christ is so 
high that he cannot be your model ; I grant the exalta- 
tion of his character. I believe him to be a more than 
human being. In truth, all Christians so believe him. 
Those who suppose him not to have existed before his 
birth, do not regard him as a mere man, though so re- 
proached. They always separate him by broad distinc- 
tions from other men. They consider him as enjoying 
a communion with God, and as having received gifts, 
endowments, aid, lights from him, granted to no other, 
and as having exhibited a spotless purity, which is the 
highest distinction of Heaven. All admit, and joyfully 
admit, that Jesus Christ, by his greatness and goodness, 
throws all other human attainments into obscurity. But 
on this account he is not less a standard, nor is he to 
discourage us, but on the contrary to breathe into us a 
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more exhilarating hope ; for though so far above us, 
he is still ODe of us, and is only an illustration of the 
capacities which we all possess. This is a great truth. 
Let me strive to unfold it. Perhaps I cannot better 
express my views, than by saying, that I regard aU 
minds as of one family. When we speak of higher or- 
ders of beings, of angels and archangels, we are apt to 
conceive of distinct kinds or races of beings, separated 
from us and from each other by impassable barriers. 
But it is not so. All minds are of one family. There 
is no such partition in the spiritual world as you see in 
the material. In material nature, you see wholly dis- 
tinct classes of beings. A mineral is not a vegetable, 
and makes no approach to it ; these two great kingdoms 
of nature are divided by immeasurable spaces. So, 
when we look at different races of animals, though ali 
partake of that mysterious property, life, yet, what an 
immense and impassable distance is there between the 
insect and the lion. They have no bond of union, no 
possibility of communication. During the lapse of ages, 
the aninudcules which sport in the sunbeams a summer's 
day and then perish, have made no approximation to the 
king of the forests. But in the intellectual world there 
are no such harriers. All minds ^are essentially of one 
origin, one nature, kindled from one divine flame, and 
are all tending to one centre, one happiness. This great 
truth, to us the greatest of truths, which lies at the foun- 
dation of all religion and of all hope, seems to me not 
only sustained by proofe which satisfy the reason, but to 
be one of the deep instincts of our nature. It min- 
gles, unperceived, with all our worship of God, which 
uniformly takes for granted that he is a Mind having 
thought, afiectioQ, and volition like ourselves. It runs 
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through false religions ; and whilst, by its perversion, 
it has made them false, it has also given to them what-* 
ever purifying power they possess. But passing over 
this instinct, which is felt more and more to be unerring 
as the intellect is improved, this great truth of the unity 
or likeness of all minds, seems to me demonstrable from 
this consideration, that Truth, the object and nutriment 
of mind, is one and immutable, so that the whole family 
of intelligent beings must have the same views, the same 
motives, and the same general ends. For example, a 
truth of mathematics, is not a truth only in this world, 
a truth to our minds, but a truth everywhere, a truth in 
heaven, a truth to God, who has indeed framed his cre- 
ation according to the laws of this universal science. 
So, happiness and misery, which lie at the foundation 
of morals, must be to all intelligent beings what they are 
to us, the objects, one of desire and hope, and the other 
of aversion ; and who can doubt that virtue and vice 
are the same everywhere as on earth, that in every 
community of beings, the mind which devotes itself to 
the general weal, must be more reverenced than a mind 
which would subordinate the general interest to its own. 
Thus all souls are one in nature, approach one another, 
and have grounds and bonds of communion with one 
another. I am not only one of the human race ; I am 
one of the great inteUectual family of God. There is 
DO spirit so exalted, with which I have not common 
thoughts and feelings. That conception which I have 
gained, of One Universal Father, whose love is the 
fountain and centre o& all things, is the dawn of the 
highest and most magnificent views in the universe ; 
and if I look up to this being with filial love, I have the 
sprmg and beginning of the noblest sentiments and joys 
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which are known in the universe. No greatness, there- 
fore, of a being, separates me from him or makes him 
unapproachable by me. The mind of Jesus Christ, 
my hearer, and your mind are of one family ; nor was 
there any thing in his, of which you have jiot the prin* 
ciple, the capacity, the promise in yourself. This is 
the very impression which he intends to give. He 
never held himsplf up as an inimitable and unapproach- 
able being ; but directly the reverse. He always spoke 
of himself as having come to communicate himself to 
others. He always invited men to believe on and ad- 
here to him, that they might receive that very spirit, that 
pure, celestial spirit, by which he was himself actuated. 
^^ Follow me," is his lesson. The relation which he came 
to establish between himself and mankind, was not that 
of master and slave, but that of friends. He compares 
himself, in a spirit of divine benevolence, to a vine, 
which, you know, sends its own sap, that by which it is 
itself nourished, into all its branches. We read, too, 
these remarkable words in his prayer for his disciples, 
" I have given to them the glory thou gayest me ; " 
and I am persuaded that there is not a glory, a virtue, 
a power, a joy, possessed by Jesus Christ, to which his 
disciples will not successively rise. In the spirit of 
these remarks, the Apostles say, ^' Let the same mind 
be in you which was also in Christ." 

I have said, that all minds being of one family, the 
greatness of the mind of Christ is no discouragement to 
our adoption of him as our model. I now observe, that 
there is one attribute of mind to which I have alluded, 
that should particularly animate us to propose to our- 
selves a sublime standard, as sublime as Jesus Christ. 
I refer to the principle of growth in human nature. 
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were made to grow. Our faculties are germs, and given 
for an expansion, to vrbich nothing authorizes us to set 
bounds. The soul bears the impress of iUimitableness, 
b the thirst, the unquenchable thirst, which it brings 
with it into being, for a power, knowledge, happiness, 
which it never gains, and which always carry it forward 
into futurity. The foody soon reaches its limit. But 
intellect, affection, moral energy, in proportion to their 
growth, tend to further enlargement, and every acquisi- 
tion is an impulse to something higher. When I con- 
sider this principle or capacity of the human soul, I 
cannot restrain the hope which it awakens. The parti^ 
tion-walls which imagination has reared between men 
and higher orders of beings vanish. X no longer see 
aught to prevent our becoming whatever was good and 
great in Jesus on earth. In truth;, I feel my utter ina^ 
bihty to conceive what a mind is to attain which is to 
advance for ever. Add but that element, eternity, to 
man's progress, and the results of his exiistence surpass, 
not only human, but ang^c thought. Give me this^ 
and the future glory of the human mind becomes to me 
as incomprehensible as God himself. To encourage 
these thoughts and hopes, our Creator has set before us 
d^gMul exemplifications, even now, of this principle 
of growth both in outward nature and in the humaoi 
mind. We meet them in nature. Suppose you were 
to carry a man, wholly unacquainted with vegetation, to 
tine most majestic tree in our forests, and, whilst he was 
adiiiiring its extent and proportions, suppose you should 
take from the earth at its root a litde downy substancci 
which a breath might blow away, and say to him. That 
trt»e was once such a seed as this ; it was wrapped up 
hdt^ ; it onee Kved only within these delicate fibres, this 
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narrow compass. With what incredulous wonder would 
he regard you ! And if by an effort of imagination, 
somewhat Oriental, we should suppose this little seed 
to be suddenly endued with thought, and to be told that 
it was one day to become this mighty tree, and to cast 
out branches which would spread an equal shade, and 
wave with equal grace, and withstand the winter winds ; 
with what amazement may we suppose it to anticipate 
its future lot ! Such growth we witness in nature. A 
nobler hope we Christians are to cherish ; and still more 
striking examples of the growth of mind are set before 
us in human history. We wonder indeed when we are 
told, that one day we shall be as the angels of God. I 
apprehend that as great a wonder has been realized al- 
rieady on the earth. I apprehend that the distance be- 
tween the mind of Newton and of a Hottentot may 
have been as great as between Newton and an angel. 
There is another view still more striking. This New- 
ton, who lifted his calm, sublime eye to the heavens, 
and read among the planets and the stars, the great law 
of the material universe, was, forty or fifty years before, 
an infant, without one clear perception, and unable to 
distinguish his nurse's arm from the pillow on which he 
slept. Howard, too, who, under the strength of an all- 
sacrificing benevolence, explored the depths of human 
suffering, was, forty or fifty years before, an infant 
wholly absorbed in himself, grasping at all he saw. and 
afaiiost breaking bis little heart with fits of passion, when 
the idlest toy was withheld. Has not man already 
traversed as wide a space as separates him from angels ? 
And why must he stop ? There is no extravagance in 
thiJ boldest anticipation. We may truly become one 
w4iiii-0hris)t, a' partakel* of that celestial mind. He is' 
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truly our brother, one of our family. Let us make hun 
our constant model. 

I know not that the doctrine now laid down, is liable 
but to one abuse. It may unduly excite susceptible 
minds, and impel to a vehemence of hope and exertion 
unfavorable in the end to the very progress which is pro- 
posed. To such I would say. Hasten to conform your- 
selves to Christ, but hasten according to the laws of your 
nature. As the body cannot by the concentration of its 
whole strength into one bound, scale the height of a 
mountain, neither can the mind free every obstacle and 
achieve perfection by an agony of the will. Great effort 
is indeed necessary ; but such as can be sustained, such 
as fits us for greater, such as will accumulate, not ex- 
haust, our spiritual force. The soul may be overstrained 
as truly as the body, and it often is so in seasons of ex- 
traordinary religious excitement ; and the consequence 
is, an injury to the constitution of the intellect and the 
heart, which a life may not be able to repair. I rest the 
hopes for human nature, which I have now expressed, 
on its principle of growth ; and growth, as you well 
know, is a gradual process, not a convulsive start, ac- 
complishing the work of years in a moment. All great 
attainments are gradual. As easily might a science be 
mastered by one struggle of thought, as sin be conquered 
by a spasm of remorse. Continuous, patient effort, 
guided by wise deliberation, is the true means of spirit- 
ual progress. In religion, as in common life, mere force 
of vehemence will prove a fallacious substitute for the 
sobriety of wisdom. 

The doctrine which I have chiefly labored to maintain 
'n this dbcourse, that minds are all of one family, are all 
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brethren, and may be more and more nearly united to 
God, seems to me to have been feh peculiarly by Jesus 
Christ ; and if I were to point out the distinction of his 
greatness, I should say it lay in this. He felt his supe- 
riority, but he never felt as if it separated him from man- 
kind. He did not come among us as some great men 
would visit a colliery, or any other resort of the ignorant 
and corrupt, with an air of greatness, feeling himself 
above us, and giving benefits as if it were an infinite con- 
descension. He came and mingled with us as a friend 
and a brother. He saw in every human being a mind 
which might wear his own brightest glory. He was se- 
vere only towards one class of men, and they were those 
who looked down on the multitude with contempt. Je- 
sus respected human nature ; he felt it to be his own. 
This was the greatness of Jesus Christ. He felt, as no 
other felt, a union of mind with the human race, felt that 
all had a spark of that same intellectual and immortal 
flame which dwelt in himself. 

I insist on this view of his character, not only to en- 
courage us to aspire after a likeness to Jesus ; I consider 
it as peculiarly fitted to call forth love towards him. If 
T regard Jesus as an august stranger, belonging to an en- 
tirely different class of existence from myself, having no 
common thoughts or feelings with me, and looking down 
upon me with only such a sympathy as I have with an 
inferior animal, I should regard him with a vague awe ; 
but the immeasurable space between us would place him 
beyond friendship and affection. But when I feel, that 
all minds form one family, that I have the same nature 
with Jesus, and that he came to communicate to me, by 
bis teaching, example, and intercession, his own mind, to 
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bring me into communion with what was sublimest, par- 
est, happiest in himself, then I can love him as I love no 
other being, excepting only Him who is the Father alike 
of Christ and of the Christian. With these views, I 
feel that, though ascended to Heaven, he is not gone 
beyond the reach of our hearts ; that he has now the 
same interest in mankind as when he entered their dwell- 
ings, sat at their tables, washed their feet ; and that 
there is no being so approachable, none with whom such 
unreserved intercourse is to be enjoyed in the future 
world. 

Believing, as I do, that I have now used no inflated 
language, but have spoken the words of truth and sober- 
ness, I exhort you with calmness, but earnestness, to 
choose and adopt Jesus Christ as your example, with 
the whole energy of your wills. I exhort you to resolve 
on following him, not, as perhaps you have done, with a 
faint and yielding purpose, but with the full conviction, 
that your whole happiness is concentrated in the force 
and constancy of your adherence to this celestial guide. 
My friends, the^e is no other happiness. Let not the 
false views of Christianity which prevail in the world, 
seduce you into the belief, that Christ can bless you in 
any other way than by assimilating you to his own virtue, 
than by breathing into you his own mind. Do not im- 
agine that any faith or love towards Jesus can avail you, 
but that which quickens you to conform yourselves to his 
spotless purity and unconquerable rectitude. Settle' it 
as an immovable truth, that neither in this world nor in 
the next can you be happy, but in proportion to the 
sanctity and elevation of your characters. Let no man 
anagine, that through the patronage or protection of Je- 
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81 IS Christ, or any other being, he can find peace or any 
sincere good, but in the growth of an enlightened, firm, 
disinterested, holy mind. Expect no good from Jesus, 
any farther than you clothe yourselves with excellence. 
He can impart to you nothing so precious as himself, as 
his own mind ; and believe me, my hearers, this mind may 
dwell in you. His sublimest virtues may be yours. 
Admit, welcome this great truth. Look up to the illus* 
trious Son of God, with the conviction that you may be- 
come one with him in thought, in feeling, in power, in 
holiness. His character wiU become a blessing, just as 
far as it shall awaken in you this consciousness, this hope. 
The most lamentable skepticism on earth, and incom- 
parably the most common, is a skepticism as to the 
greatness, powers, and high destinies of human nature. 
In this greatness I desire to cherish an unwavering faith. 
Tell me not of the universal corruption of the race. 
Humanity has abready, in not a few instances, borne 
conspicuously the likeness of Christ and God. The 
sun grows dim, the grandeur of outward nature shrinks, 
when compared with the spiritual energy of men, who, 
in the cause of truth, of God, of charity, have spumed 
all bribes of ease, pleasure, renown, and have withstood 
shame, want, persecution, torture, and the most dreaded 
forms of death. In such men I learn that the soul was 
made in God's image, and made to conform itself to the 
loveliness and greatness of his Son. 

My Friends, we may all approach Jesus Christ. For 
all of us he died, to leave us an example that we should 
follow his steps. By earnest purpose, by self-conflict, 
by watching and prayer, by faith in the Christian prom- 
ises, by those heavenly aids and illuminations, which he 
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that seeketh shall find, we may all unite ourselves, in 
living bonds, to Christ, may love as he loved, may act 
from his principles, may suffer with his constancy, may 
enter into his purposes, may sympathize with his self- 
devotion to the cause of God and mankind, and, by like- 
ness of spirit, may prepare ourselves to meet him as our 
everlasting friend. 



THE EVIL OF SIN. 



Provesbs xiv. 9 : ** Fools make a mock at sin." 

Mt aim in this discourse is simple, and may be ex- 
pressed in a few words. I wish to guard you against 
thinking lightly of sin. No folly is so monstrous, and 
yet our exposure to it is great. Breathing an atmo- 
sphere tainted with moral evil, seeing and hearing sin 
in our daily walks, we are in no small danger of over- 
looking its malignity. This malignity I would set 
before you with all plainness, believing that the effort 
which is needed to resist this enemy of our peace, is to 
be called forth by fixing on it our frequent and serious 
attention. 

I feel as if a difficulty lay at the very threshold of 
this discussion, which it is worth our while to remove. 
The word Sin, I apprehend, is to many obscure, or 
not sufficiently plain. It is a word seldom used in com- 
mon life. It belongs to theology and the pulpit. By 
not a few people, sin is supposed to be a property of our 
nature, born with us ; and we sometimes hear of the child 
as bemg sinful before it can have performed any action* 
From these and other causes, the word gives to many 
confused notions. Sin, in its true sense, is the viola* 
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tion of duty, and cannot, consequently, exist, before 
conscience has begun to act, and before power to obey 
it is unfolded. To sin is to resist our sense of right, 
to oppose known obligation, to cherish feelings, or 
commit deeds, which we know to be wrong. It is, to 
withhold from God the reverence, gratitude, and obe- 
dience, which our own consciences pronounce to be due 
to that great and good Being. It is, to transgress 
those laws of equity, justice, candor, humanity, dis- 
interestedness, which we all feel to belong and to an- 
swer to our various social relations. It is, to yield our- 
selves to those appetites which we know to be the 
inferior principles of our nature, to give the body a 
mastery over the mind, to sacrifice the intellect and 
heart to the senses, to surrender ourselves to ease and 
indulgence, or to prefer outward accumulation and pow- 
er to strength and peace of conscience, to progress to- 
wards perfection; Such is sin. It is voluntary wrong- 
doing. Any gratification injurious to ourselves, is sin. 
Any act injurious to our neighbours, is sin. Indiffer- 
ence to our Creator, is sin. The transgression of any 
command which this excellent Being and rightful Sover- 
eign has given us, whether by conscience or revelation, 
is sin. So broad is this term. It is as extensive as 
duty. It is not some mysterious thing wrought into our 
souls at birth. It is not a theological subtilty. It is 
choosing and acting in opposition to our sense of right, 
to known obligation. 

Now, according to the Scriptures, there is nothing 
so evil, so deformed, so ruinous as sin. All pain, pov- 
erty, contempt, affliction, ill success, are light, and 
not to be named with it. To do wrong is more per- 
nicious than to incur all the calamities which nature or 
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human malice can heap upon us. According to the 
Scriptures, I am not to fear those who would kill this 
body, and have nothing more that they can do. Such 
enemies are impotent, compared with that sin which 
draws down the displeasure of God, and draws after it 
misery and death to the soul. According to the Scrip- 
tures, I am to pluck out even a right eye, or cut off 
even a right arm, which would ensnare or seduce me 
into crime. The loss of the most important limbs and 
organs, is nothing compared to the loss of innocence. 
Such you know is the whole strain of Scripture. Sin, 
violated duty, the evil of the heart, this is the only evil 
of which Scripture takes account. It was from this 
that Christ came to redeem us. It is to purify us from 
this stain, to set us free from this yoke, that a new and 
supernatural agency was added to God's other means 
of promoting human happiness. 

It is the design of these representations of Scripture, 
to lead us to connect with sin or wrong-doing the ideas 
of evil, wretchedness, and debasement, more strongly 
than with any thing else ; and this deep, deliberate con- 
viction of the wrong and evil done to ourselves by sin, 
is not simply a command of Christianity. It is not an 
arbitrary, positive precept, which rests solely on the 
word of the lawgiver, and of which no account can 
be given but that he wills it. It is alike the dictate 
of natural and revealed religion, an injunction of con- 
science and reason, founded in our very souls, and con- 
firmed by constant experience. To regard sin, wrong- 
doing, as the greatest of evils, is God's command, pro- 
claimed from within and without, from Heaven and 
earth ; and he who does not hear it, has not learned 
the truth on which his whole happiness rests. Thi? J 
propose to illustrate. 
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1. If we look within, we find in our very nature a 
testimony to the doctrine, that sin is the chief of evils, 
a testimony which, however slighted or smothered, will 
be recognised, I think, by every one who hears me. 
To understand this truth better, it may be useful to 
inquire into and compare the different kinds of evil. 
Evil has various forms, but these may all be reduced 
to two great divisions, called by philosophers natural 
and moral. By the first, is meant the pain or suffering 
which springs from outward condition and events, or 
from causes independent of the will. The latter, that 
is, moral evil, belongs lo character and conduct, and 
is commonly expressed by the words sin, vice, trans- 
gression of the rule of right. Now I say, that there 
is no man, unless he be singularly hardened and an 
exception to his race, who, if these two classes or divi- 
sions of evil should be clearly and fully presented him 
in moments of calm and deliberate thinking, would not 
feel, through the very constitution of his mind, that 
sin or vice is worse and more to be dreaded than pain. 
I am willing to take from among you, the individual 
who has studied least the great questions of morality 
and religion, whose mind has grown up with least dis- 
cipline. If I place before such a hearer two examples 
in strong contrast, one of a man gaining great property 
by an atrocious crime, and another exposing himself 
to great suffering through a resolute purpose of duty, 
will he not tell me at once, from a deep moral senti- 
ment, which leaves not a doubt on his mind, that the 
last has chosen the belter part, that he is more to be 
envied than the first ? On these great questions. What 
is the chief good ? and What the chief evil ? we are 
instructed by our own nature. An inward voice har 
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told meD, even in heathen countries, that excellence of 
character is the supreme good, and that baseness of soul 
and of action involves something worse than suffering. 
We have all of us, at some periods of life, had the 
same conviction ; and these have been the periods when 
the mind has been healthiest, clearest, least perturbed by 
passion. Is there any one here who does not feel, that 
what the divine faculty of conscience enjoins as right, 
has stronger claims upon him than what is recommended 
as merely agreeable or advantageous ; that duty is some- 
thing more sacred than interest or pleasure ; that virtue 
is a good of a higher order than gratification ; that crime 
is something worse than outward loss ? What means 
the admiration with which we follow the conscientious 
and disinterested man, and which grows strong in pro- 
portion to his sacrifices to duty ? Is it not the testimony 
of our whole souls to the truth and greatness of the 
good he has chosen ? What means the feeling of ab- 
horrence, which we cannot repress if we would, towards 
him who, by abusing confidence, trampling on weakness, 
or hardening himself against the appeals of mercy, has 
grown rich or great i Do we think that such a man has 
made a good bargain in bartering principle for wealth ? 
Is prosperous fortune a balance for vice ^ In our de- 
liberate' moments, is there not a voice which pronounces 
his craft folly, and his success misery ? 

And, to come nearer home, what conviction is it, 
which springs up most spontaneously in our more reflect- 
ing moments, when we look back without passion on our 
own lives ? Can vice stand that calm look ? Is there 
a single wrong act, which we would not then rejoice to 
expunge from the unalterable records of our deeds ? Do 
we ever congratulate ourselves on having despised the 
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inward monitor, or revolted against God ? To what 
portions of our history do we return most joyfuDy ? Are 
they those m which we gained the world and lost the soul, 
in which temptation mastered our principles, which levi- 
ty and sloth made a blank, or which a selfish and un- 
principled activity made worse than a blank, in our ex- 
istence ? or are they those in which we suffered, but 
were true to conscience, in which we denied ourselves 
for duty, and sacrificed success through unwavering 
rectitude ? In these moments of calm recollection, do 
not the very transgressions at which perhaps we once 
mocked, and which promised unmixed joy, recur to 
awaken shame and remorse ? And do not shame and 
remorse involve a consciousness that we have sunk be- 
neath our proper good ? that our highest nature, what 
constitutes our true self, has been sacrificed to low inter- 
ests and pursuits ? I make these appeals confidently. 
I think my questions can receive but one answer. Now, 
these convictions and emotions, with which we witness 
moral evil in others, or recollect it in ourselves, these 
feelings towards guilt, which mere pain and suffering 
never excite, and which manifest themselves with more 
or less distinctness in all nations and all stages of society, 
these inward attestations that sin, wrong-doing, is a pe- 
culiar evil, for which no outward good can give adequate 
compensation, surely these deserve to be regarded as 
the voice of nature, the voice of God. They are ac- 
companied with a peculiar consciousness of truth. They 
are felt to be our ornament and defence. Thus our na- 
ture teaches the doctrine of Christianity, that sin, or 
moral evil, ought of all evils to inspire most abhorrence 
and fear. 

Our first argument has been drawn from Sentiment, 
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from deep and almost instinctive feeling, from the hand- 
writing of the Creator on the soul. Our next, may be 
drawn from experience. We have said, that even when 
sin or wrong-doing is prosperous, and duty brings suffer* 
ing, we feel that the suffering is a less evil than sin. I 
now add, in the second place, that sin, though it some- 
times prospers, and never meets its full retribution on 
earth, yet, on the whole, produces more present suffering 
than all things else ; so that experience warns us against 
sin or wrong-doing as the chief evil we can incur. 
Whence come the sorest diseases and acutest bodily 
pains ? Come they not from the lusts warring in our 
members, from criminal excess ? What chiefly gener- 
ates poverty and its worst sufferings ? Is it not to evils 
of character, to the want of self-denying virtue, that we 
must ascribe chiefly the evils of our outward condition ? 
The pages of history, how is it that they are so dark 
and sad ? Is it not, that they are stained with crime ? 
If we penetrate into private life, what spreads most 
misery through our homes i Is it sickness, or selfish- 
ness ? Is it want of outward comforts, or want of in- 
ward discipline, of the spirit of love ? What more do 
we need to bring back Eden's happiness, than Eden's 
sinlessness ? How light a burden would be life's neces- 
sary ills, were they not aided by the crushing weight of 
our own and others' faults and crimes ? How fast would 
human woe vanish, were human selfishness, sensuality^ 
injustice, pride, impiety, to yield to the pare and benign 
influoQLces of Christian truth ? How many of us know, 
that the sharpest pains we have ever suflered, have been 
the wounds of pride, the paroxysms of passion, the 
stings of remorse ; and where this is not the case, who 
of us, if be w<ere to know his own soul, wrald not see^ 
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that the daily restlessness of life, the wearing uneasiness 
of the mind, which, as a whole, brings more suffering 
than acute pains, is altogether the result of undisciplined 
passions, of neglect or disobedience of God ? Our dis- 
contents and anxieties have their origin in moral evil. 
The lines of suffering on almost every human counte- 
nance have been deepened, if not traced there, by un- 
faithfulness to conscience, by departures from duty. To 
do wrong is the surest way to bring suffering ; no wrong 
deed ever failed to bring it. Those sins which are fol- 
lowed by no palpable pain, are yet terribly avenged even 
in this life. They abridge our capacity of happiness, 
impair our relish for innocent pleasure, and increase our 
sensibility to suffering. They spoil us of the armour of 
a pure conscience, and of trust in God, without which 
we are naked amidst hosts of foes, and are vulnerable 
by all the changes of life. Thus, to do wrong is to in- 
flict the surest injury on our own peace. No enemy 
can do us equal harm with what we do ourselves, when- 
ever ox however we violate any moral or religious obli- 
gation. 

I have time but for one more view of moral evil or 
sm, showing that it is truly the greatest evil. It is this. 
The miseries of disobedience to conscience and God 
are not exhausted in this life. Sin deserves, calls for, 
and will bring down Future, greater misery. This 
Christianity teaches, and this nature teaches. Retribu- 
tion is not a new doctrine brought by Christ into the 
world. Though darkened and corrupted, it was spread 
everywhere before he came. It carried alarm to rude 
nations, which nothing on earth could terrify. It mixed 
with all the false religions of antiquity, and it finds a re- 
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spoDse now in every mind not perverted by sophistry. 
That we shall carry with us into the future world our 
present niinds, and that a character, formed in opposi- 
tion to our highest faculties and to the will of God, will 
produce suffering in our future being, these are truths, 
in which revelation, reason, and conscience remarkably 
conspire. 

I know, indeed, that this doctrine is sometimes ques- 
tioned. It is maintained by some among us, that pun- 
ishment is confined to the present state ; that in chan- 
ging worlds we shall change our characters ; that moral 
evil Is to be buried with the body in the grave. As this 
opinion spreads industriously, and as it tends to diminish 
the dread of sin, it deserves some notice. To my 
mind, a more irrational doctrine was never broached. 
In the first place, it contradicts all our experience of the 
nature and laws of the mind. There is nothing more 
striking in the mind, than the connexion of its succes- 
sive states. Our present knowledge, thoughts, feelings, 
characters, are the results of former impressions, pas- 
sions, and pursuits. We are this moment what the past 
has made us ; and to suppose, that at death the influ* 
ences of our whole past course are to cease on our 
minds, and that a character is to spring up altogether at 
war with what has preceded it, is to suppose the most 
important law or principle of the mind to be violated, is 
to destroy all analogy between the present and future, 
and to substitute for experience the wildest dreams of 
fancy. In truth, such a sudden revolution in the char- 
acter, as is here supposed, seems to destroy a man's 
identity. The individual thus transformed, can hardly 
seem to himself or to others the same being. It is 
equivalent to the creation of a new soul. 
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Let me next ask, what fact can be adduced in proof 
or illustration of the power ascribed to death, of chan- 
ging and purifying the mind ? What is death? It is the 
dissolution of certain limbs and organs by which the 
soul now acts. But these, however closely connected 
with the mind, are entirely distinct from its powers, from 
thought and will, from conscience and affection. Why 
should the last grow pure from the dissolution of the 
first ? Why shall the mind put on a new character, by 
laying aside the gross instruments through which it now 
operates ? At death, the bands, the feet, the eye, and 
the ear perish. But they often perish during life ; and 
does character change with them ? It is true that our 
animal appetites are weakened and sometimes destroyed 
by the decay of the bodily organs on which they de- 
pend. But our deeper principles of action, and the 
moral complexion of the mind, are not therefore re- 
versed. It often happens, that the sensualist, broken 
down by disease, which excess has induced, comes to 
loathe the luxuries to which he was once enslaved ; but 
do his selfishness, his low habits of thought, his insensi- 
bility to God, decline and perish with his animal de- 
sires ? Lop off the criminal's hands ; does the disposi*- 
tion to do mischief vanish with them ? When the feet 
mortify, do we see a corresponding mortification of the 
will to go astray ? The loss of sight or hearing is a 
partial death ; but is a single vice plucked from the mind, 
or one of its strong passions palsied, by this destruction 
of its chief corporeal instruments ? 

Again ; the idea that by dying, or changing worMs, a 
man may be made better or virtuous, shows an ignorance 
of the nature of moral goodness or virtue. This be- 
longs to free beings ; it supposes moral liberty. A num 
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cannot be made virtuous, as an instrument may be put 
in tune, by a foreign hand, by an outward force. Vir- 
tue is that to which the man himself contributes. It is 
the fruit of exertion. It supposes conquest of temp- 
tation. It cannot be given from abroad to one who 
has wasted life, or steeped himself in crime. To sup- 
pose moral goodness breathed from abroad into the 
guilty mind, just as health may be imparted to a sick 
body, is to overlook the distinction between corporeal 
and intellectual natures, and. to degrade a free being 
into a machine. 

I will only add, that to suppose no connexion to 
exist between the present and the future character, is 
to take away the use of the present state. Why are w^e 
placed in a state of discipline, exposed to temptation, 
encompassed with suffering, if, without discipline, and 
by a sovereign act of omnipotence, we are all of us, 
be our present characters what they may, soon and 
suddenly to be made perfect in virtue, and perfect in 
happiness } 

Let us not listen for a moment to a doctrine so ir« 
rational, as that our present characters do not follow 
us into a future world. If we are to live again, let 
us settle it as a sure fact, that we shall carry with us 
our present minds, such as we now make them ; that 
we shall reap good or ill according to their improve- 
ment or corruption ; and, of consequence, that every act, 
which affects character, will reach in Its influence be- 
yond the grave, and have a bearing on our future weal 
or woe. We are now framing our future lot. He who 
does a bad deed says, more strongly than words can 
utter, ^^I cast away a portion of future good) I resolve 
on future pain." 

14* 
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I proceed now to an important and solemn remark, 
in illustration of the evil of sin. It is plainly implied 
m Scripture, that we shall suffer much more from sin, 
evil tempers, irreligion, in the future world, than we 
suffer here. This is one main distinction between the 
two states. In the present world, sin does indeed bring 
with it many pains, but not full or exact retribution, 
and sometimes it seems crowned with prosperity ; and 
the cause of this is obvious. The present world is a 
state for the formation of character. It is meant to 
be a state of trial, where we are to act freely, to have 
opportunities of wrong as weU as right action, and to 
become virtuous amidst temptation. Now such a pur* 
pose requires, that sin, or wrong-doing, should not 
regularly and infallibly produce its full and immediate 
puni3hment. For, suppose, my hearers, that, at the 
very instant of a bad purpose or a bad deed, a sore 
and awful penalty were unfailingly to light upon you; 
would this be consistent with trial ? would you have 
moral freedom ? would you not live under compulsion ? 
Who would do wrong, if judgment were to come like 
lightning after every evil deed ? In such a world, fear 
would suspend our liberty and supersede conscience. 
Accordingly sin, though, as we have seen, it produces 
great misery, is still left to compass many of its objects, 
often to prosper, often to be gain. Vice, bad as it is, 
has often many pleasures in its train. The worst men 
partake, equally with the good, the light of the sun, 
the rain, the harvest, the accommodations and improve- 
ments of civilized life, and sometimes accumulate more 
largely outward goods. And thus sin has its pleasures, 
and escapes many of its natural and proper fruits. We 
live in a world where, if we please, we may fprget owr- 
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fldveSy may delude ourselves, may intoxicate our minds 
with false hopes, and may find for a time a deceitful 
joy in an evil course. In this respect the future will 
differ from the present world. After death, character 
will produce its full effect. According to the Scripr 
tures, the color of our future existence will be wholly 
determined by the habits and principles which we carry 
into it. The circumstances which in this life prevent 
vice, sin, wrong-doing, from inflicting pain, will not 
operate hereafter. There the evil mind will be exposed 
to its own ten-ible agency, and nothing, nothing will 
interfere between the transgressor and his own awa- 
kened conscience. I ask you to pause, and weigh this 
distinction between the present and future. In the 
present life, we have, as I have said, the means of es-* 
caping, amusing, and forgetting ourselves. Once, in 
the course of every daily revolution of the sun, we 
all of us find refuge, and many a long refuge, in sleep ; 
and he who has lived without God, and in violation of 
his duty, hears not, for hours, a whisper of the monitor 
within. But sleep is a function of our present animal 
frame, and let not the transgressor anticipate this boon 
in the world of retribution before him. It may be, and 
he has reason to fear, that in that state repose will not 
weigh down his eyelids, that conscience will not slumber 
there, that night and day the same approachmg voice 
is to cry within, that unrepented sin will fasten with 
unrelaxing grasp on the ever-waking soul. What an 
immense change in condition would the removal of this 
single alleviation of suffering produce } 

Again ; in the present state, how many pleasant sights, 
scenes, voices, motions, draw us from ourselves ; and 
lie who has done wrong, how easily may he forget it^ 
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perhaps mock at it, under the bright light of this sun, 
on this fair earth, at the table of luxury, and amidst 
cheerful associates. In the state of retribution, he who 
has abused the present state, will find no such means 
of escaping the wages of sin. The precise mode in 
which such a man is to exist hereafter, I know not. 
But I know, that it will offer nothing to amuse him, 
to dissipate thought, to turn him away from himself; 
nothing to which he can fly for refuge from the inward 
penalties of transgression. 

In the present life, I have said, the outward creation, 
by its interesting objects, draws the evil man from him- 
self. It seems to me probable, that, in the future, the 
whole creation will, through sin, be turned into a source 
of suffering, and will perpetually throw back the evil 
mind on its own transgressions. I can briefly state the 
reflections which lead to this anticipation. The Scrip- 
tures strongly imply, if not positively teach, that in the 
future life we shall exist in connexion with some ma- 
terial frame ; and the doctrine is sustained by reason ; 
for it can hardly be thought, that in a creation which 
is marked by gradual change and progress, we should 
make at once the mighty transition from our present 
state into a purely spiritual or unembodied existence* 
Now in the present state we find, that the mind has 
an immense power over the body, and, when diseased, 
often communicates disease to its sympathizing com- 
panion. I believe, that, in the future state, the mind 
wiU have this power of conforming its outward frame 
to itself, incomparably more than here. We must never 
forget, that in that world mind or character is to exert 
an all-powerful sway ; and accordingly, it is rational to 
believe, that the corrupt and deformed mind, which 
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rnmify moral goodness, or a spirit of concord with God 
and with the universe, will create for itself, as its fit 
dwelling, a deformed bodj, which will also want con- 
cord or harmony with all things around it. Suppose 
this to exist, and the whole creation which now amuses, 
may become an instrument of sufiermg, fixing the soul 
with a more harrowing consciousness on itself. You 
know that even now, in consequence of certain derange- 
ments of the nervous system, the beautiful light gi^es 
acute pain, and sounds, which once delighted us, become 
shrill and distressing. How often this excessive irrita* 
bleness of the body has its origin in moral disorders, 
perhaps few of us suspect. I apprehend, indeed, that 
we should be all amazed, were we to learn to what ex- 
tent the body is continually incapacitated for enjoyment, 
and made susceptible of suffering, by sins of the heart 
and life. That delicate part of our organization, on 
which sensibility, pain, and pleasure depend, is, I be- 
lieve, peculiarly alive to the touch of moral evil. How 
easily, then, may the mind hereafter frame the future 
body according to itself, so that, in proportion to its 
vice, it will receive, through its organs and senses, im- 
pressions of gloom, which it will feel to be the natural 
productions of its own depravity, and which will in this 
way give a terrible energy to conscience ! For myself, 
I see no need of a local hell for the sinner after death. 
When I reflect, how, in the present world, a guilty 
mind has power to deform the countenance, to under- 
mine health, to poison pleasure, to darken the fairest 
scenes of nature, to turn prosperity into a curse, I can 
easily understand how, in the world to come, sin, work- 
ing without obstruction according to its own nature, 
ahodkl spread the gloom of a dungeon over the whole 
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creation, and wherever it goes, should turn the universe 
into a hell. 

In these remarks I presume not to be the prophet of 
the future world. I only wish you to feel how terribly 
sin is hereafter to work its own misery, and how false 
and dangerous it is to argue from your present power 
of escaping its consequences, that you may escape them 
in the life to come. Let each of us be assured, that by 
abusing this world, we shall not earn a better. The 
Scriptures announce a state of more exact and rigorous 
retribution than the present. Let this truth sink into 
our hearts. It shows us, what I have aimed to estab- 
lish, that to do wrong is to incur the greatest of calami- 
ties, that sin is the chief of evils. May I not say, that 
nothing else deserves the name ? No other evil will fol- 
low us beyond the grave. Poverty, disease, the world^s 
scorn, the pain of bereaved affection, these cease at the 
grave. The purified spirit lays down there every bur- 
den. One and only one evil can be carried from this 
world to the next, and that is, the evil within us, moral 
evil, guilt, crime, ungoverned passion, the depraved 
mind, the memory of a wasted or ill-spent life, the 
character which has grown up under neglect of God's 
voice in the soul and in his word. This, this will go 
with us, to stamp itself on our future frames, to darken 
our future being, to separate us like an impassible gulf 
from our Creator and from pure and happy beings, to 
be as a consuming fire and an undying worm. 

I have spoken of the pains and penalties of moral 
evil, or of wrong-doing, in the world to come. How 
long they will endure, I know not. Whether they will 
issue in the reformation and happiness of the sufferer, 
or will terminate in the extinction of his conscious 
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being) is a question on which Scripture throws no clear 
light. Plausible arguments may be adduced in support 
of both these doctrines. On this and on other points 
revelation aims not to give precise information, but to 
fix in us a deep impression, that great suffering awaits 
a disobedient, wasted, immoral, irreligious life. To 
fasten this impression, to make it a deliberate and prac- 
tical conviction, is more needful than to ascertain the 
mode or duration of future suffering. May the views 
this day given, lead us all to self-communion, and to 
new energy, watchfulness, and prayer against our sins. 
May they teach us, that to do wrong, to neglect or vio- 
late any known duty, is of aU evils the most fearful. 
Let every act, or feeling, or motive, which bears the 
brand of guilt, seem to us more terrible than the worst 
calamities of life. Let us dread it more than the ago* 
nies of the most painful death. 



IMMORTALITY 



9 Timothy i. 10: ** Our Saviour Jesus Christ, who hath abolished 
death, and hath brought life and immortality to light through 
the Gospel/' 

Immortality is the glorious discovery of Christianity. 
I gay discovery, not because a future life was wholly 
unknown before Christ, but because it was so revealed 
by him as to become, to a considerable extent, a new 
doctrine. Before Christ, immortality was a conjecture 
or a vague hope. Jesus, by his teaching and resurrec- 
tion, has made it a certainty. Again, before Christ, a 
future life lent little aid to virtue. It was seized upon 
by the imagination and passions, and so perverted by 
them as often to minister to vice. In Christianity this 
doctrine is wholly turned to a moral use ; and the Fu- 
ture is revealed only to give motives, resolution, force, 
to self-conflict and to a holy life. 

My aim in this discourse is, to strengthen, if I may, 
your conviction of immbrtality ; and I have thought 
that I may do this by showing, that this great truth is 
also a dictate of nature ; that reason, though unable to 
establish it, y«t accords with and adopts it ; that it is 
written alike in God's word and in the soul. It is plain- 

YOL. IV. " 15 
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ly rational to expect, that, if man was made for immor- 
tality, the marks of this destination wiU be found in his 
very constitution, and that these marks will grow strong- 
er in proportion to the unfolding of his faculties. I 
would show, that this expectation proves just, that the 
teaching of revelation, in regard to a future life, finds a 
strong response in our own nature. 

This topic is the more important, because to some 
men there seem to be appearances in nature unfavora- 
ble to immortality. To many, the constant operation 
of decay in all the works of creation, the dissolution of 
all the forms of animal and vegetable nature, gives a 
feeling, as if destruction were the law to which we and 
all beings are subjected. 

It has often been said by the skeptic, that the races 
or classes of being are alone perpetual, that all the 
individuals which compose them are doomed to perish. 
Now I affirm, that the more we know of the Mind, the 
more we see reason to distinguish it from the animal 
and vegetable races which grow and decay around us ; 
and that in its very nature we- see reason for exempting 
it from the universal law of destruction. To this point, 
I now ask your attention. 

When we look round us on the earth, we do indeed 
see every thing changing, decaying, passing away ; and 
so inclined are we to reason from analogy or resem- 
blance, that it is not wonderful that the dissolution of 
all the organized forms of matter should seem to us to 
announce our own destruction. But we overlook the 
distinctions between matter and mind ; and these are so 
mimense as to justify the directly opposite conclusion. 
Let me point out some of these distinctions. 
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1. When we look at the organized productions of na- 
ture, we see that they require only a limited time and 
most of them a very short time, to reach their perfection, 
and accomplish their end. Take, for example, that no- 
hie production, a tree. Having reached a certain height 
and borne leaves, flowers, and fruit, it has nothing more 
to do. Its powers are fully developed ; it has no hidden 
capacities, of which its buds and fruit are only the be- 
ginnings and pledges. Its design is fulfilled ; the princi- 
ple of life within it can effect no more. Not so the 
mind. We can never say of this, as of the full-grown 
tree in autumn. It has answered its end, it has done its 
work, its capacity is exhausted. On the contrary, the 
nature, powers, desires, and purposes of the mind are 
all undefined. We never feel, when a great intellect has 
risen to an original thought, or a vast discovery, that it 
has now accomplished its whole purpose, reached its 
bound, and can yield no other or higher fruits. On the 
contrary, our conviction of its resources is enlarged ; we 
discern more of its affinity to the inexhaustible intelli- 
gence of its Author. In every step of its progress, we 
see a new impulse gained and the pledge of nobler ac- 
quirements. So, when a pure and resolute mind has 
made some great sacrifice to truth and duty, has mani- 
fested its attachment to God and man in singular trials, 
we do not feel as if the whole energy of virtuous princi- 
ple were now put forth, as if the measure of excellence 
were filled, as if the maturest fruits were now borne, and 
henceforth the soul could only repeat itself. We feel, 
on the contrary, that virtue by illustrious efforts replen- 
ishes instead of wasting its life ; that the mind by perse- 
verence in well-doing, instead of sinking into a mechan- 
ical tameness, is able to conceive of higher duties, is 
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armed for a nobler daring, and grows more efScient in 
charity. The mind, hy going forward, does not reach 
insurmountable prison-walls, but learns more and more 
the boundlessness of its powers, and of the range for 
which it was created. 

Let me place this topic in another light, which may 
show, even more strongly, the contrast of the mind with 
the noblest productions of matter. My meaning may 
best be conveyed be reverting to the tree. We consider 
the tree as having answered its highest purpose, when it 
yields a particular fruit. We judge of its perfection by 
a fixed, positive, definite product. The mind, however, 
in proportion to its improvement, becomes conscious 
that its perfection consists not in fixed, prescribed effects, 
not in exact and defined attainments, but in an original, 
creative, unconfinable energy, which yields new products, 
which carries it into new fields of thought and new ef- 
forts for religion and humanity. This truth indeed is so 
obvious, that even the least improved may discern it. 
You all feel, that the most perfect mind is not that which 
works in a prescribed way, which thinks and acts ac- 
cording to prescribed rules, but that which has a spring 
of action in itself, which combines anew the knowledge 
received from other minds, which explores its hidden 
and multiplied relations, and gives it forth in fresh and 
higher forms. The perfection of the tree, then, lies in 
a precise or definite product. That of the mind lies in 
an indefinite and boundless energy. The first implies 
limits. To set limits to the mind, would destroy that 
original power in which its perfection consists. Here, 
then, we observe a distinction between material forms 
and the mind; and from the destruction of the first, 
which, as we see, attain perfection and fulfil their pur- 
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pose in a limited duration, we cannot argue to the de- 
struction of the last, which plainly possesses the capacity 
of a progress without end. 

2. We have pointed out one contrast between the 
mind and material forms. The latter, we have seen, by 
their nature have bounds. The tree in a short time, and 
by rising and spreading a short distance, accomplishes its 
end. I now add, that the system of nature to which tlie 
tree belongs, requires that it should stop where it does. 
Were it to grow for ever, it would be an infinite mischief. 
A single plant, endued with the principle of unlimited 
expansion, would in the progress of centuries overshadow 
nations and exclude every othei* growth, would exhaust 
the earth's whole fertility. Material forms, then, must 
have narrow bounds, and their usefulness requires that 
their life and growth should often be arrested even before 
reaching the limits prescribed by nature. But the indef- 
inite expansion of the mind, instead of warring with and 
counteracting the system of creation, harmonizes with and 
perfects it. Onq tree, should it grow for ever, would 
Bxclude other forms of vegetable life. One mind, in 
proportion to its expansion, awakens and in a sense 
creates other minds. It multiplies, instead of exhaust-* 
ing, the nutriment which other understandings need. A 
mind, the more it has of intellectual and moral life, the 
more it spreads life and power around it. It is an ever- 
enlarging source of thought and love. Let me here add, 
that the mind, by unlimited growth, not only yields a 
greater amount of good to other beings, but it produces 
continually new forms of good. This is an important 
distinction. Were the tree to spread indefinitely, it 
would abound more in fruit, but in fruit of the same 
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kind ; and, by excluding every odier growth, it would 
destroy the variety of products, which now contribute 
to health and enjoyment. But the mind, in its progress^ 
is perpetually yielding new fruits, new forms of thought 
and virtue and sanctity. It always contains within itself 
the germs of higher influences than it has ever put forth, 
the buds of fruits which it has never borne. Thus the 
very reason which requires the limitation of material 
forms, I mean the good of the whole system, seems to 
require the unlimited growth of mind. 

3. Another distinction between material forms and the 
mind is, that to the former destruction is no loss. They 
exist for others wholly, in no degree for themselves ; 
and others only can sorrow for their fall. The mind, on 
the contrary, has a deep interest in its own existence. 
In this respect, indeed, it is distinguished from the animal 
as well as the vegetable. To the animal, the past is a 
blank, and so is the future. The present is every thing. 
But to the mind the present is comparatively nothing. 
Its great sources of happiness are memory and hope. 
It has power over the past, not only the power of recall- 
ing it, but of turning to good all its experience, its errors 
and sufferings as well as its successes. It has power 
over the future, not only the power of anticipating it, but 
of bringing the present to bear upon it, and of sowing 
for it the seeds of a golden harvest. To a mind capable 
of thus connecting itself with all duration, of spreading 
Itself through times past and to come, existence becomes 
infinitely dear, and, what is most worthy of observation, 
its interest in its own being increases with its progress in 
power and virtue. An improved mind understands the 
greatness of its own nature, and the worth of existence, 
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fts these cannot be understood by the unimproved. The 
thought of its own destruction suggests to it an extent of 
ruin, which the latter cannot comprehend. The thought 
of such faculties as reason, conscience, and moral will, 
being extinguished, — of powers, akin to the divine en- 
ergy, being annihilated by their Author, — of truth and 
virtue, those ioiages of God, being blotted out, — of 
progress towards perfection, being broken off almost at 
its beginning, — this is a thought fitted to overwhelm a 
mind, in which the consciousness of its own spiritual na- 
ture is in a good degree unfolded. In other words, the 
more the mind is true to itself and to God, the more it 
clings to existence, the more it shrinks from extinction 
as an infinite loss. Would not its destruction, then, be 
a very different thing from the destruction of material 
beings, and does the latter furnish an analogy or presump- 
tion in support of the former ? To me, the undoubted 
fact, that the mind thirsts for continued being, just in 
proportion as it obeys the will of its Maker, is a proof, 
next to irresistible, of its being destined by him for im- 
mortality. 

4. Let me add one more distinction between the mind 
and material forms. I return to the tree. We speak of 
the tree as destroyed. We say that destruction is the 
order of nature, and some say that man must not hope to 
escape the universal law. Now we deceive ourselves in 
this use of words. There is in reality no destruction in 
the material world. True, the tree is resolved into its 
elements. But its elements survive, and, stiU more, 
they survive to fulfil the same end which they before ac- 
complished. Not a power of nature is lost. The parti- 
cles of the decayed tree are only left at liberty to form 
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new, perhaps more beautiful and useful combinations. 
They may shoot up into more luxuriant foliage, or enter 
into the structure of the highest animals. But were 
mind to perish, there would be absolute, irretrievable 
destruction ; for mind, from its nature, is something in* 
dividual, an uncompounded essence, which cannot be 
broken into parts, and enter into union with other minds. 
I am myself, and can become no other being. My ex- 
perience, my history, cannot become my neighbour's. 
My consciousness, my memory, my interest in my past 
life, my affections, cannot be transferred. If in any in- 
stance I have withstood temptation, and through such 
resistance have acquired power over myself and a claim 
to the approbation of my fellow-beings, this resistance, 
this power, this claim are my own ; I cannot make them 
another's. I can give away my property, my limbs ; 
but that which makes myself, in other words, my con- 
sciousness, my recollections, my feelings, my hopes, 
these can never become parts of another mind. In the 
extinction of a thinking, moral being, who has gained 
truth and virtue, there would be an absolute destruction. 
This event would not be as the setting of the sun, which 
is a transfer of light to new regions ; but a quenching of 
the light. It would be a ruin such as nature nowhere 
exhibits, a ruin of what is infinitely more precious than 
the outward universe, and is not, therefore, to be inferred 
from any of the changes of the material world. 

I am aware, that views of this nature, intended to 
show us that immortality is impressed on the soul itself, 
fail to produce conviction from various causes. There 
are not a few, who are so accustomed to look on the 
errors and crimes of society, that human nature seems 
to them little raised above the brutal ; and they hear, 
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With a secret incredulity, of those distinctions and capaci- 
ties of the mind which point to its perpetual existence. 
To such men, I might say, that it is a vicious propensi- 
ty which leads them to fasten continually and exclusively 
* on the sins of human nature ; just as it is criminal to fix 
the thoughts perpetually on the miseries of human life, 
and to see nothing but evil in the order of creation and 
the providence of God. But, passing over this, I allow 
that human nature abounds in crime. But this does not 
destroy my conviction of its greatness and immortality. 
I say, that I see in crime itself the proofs of human 
greatness and of an immortal nature. The position 
may seem extravagant, but it may be fully sustained. 

I ask you first to consider, what is implied in crime. 
Consider in what it originates. It has its origin in the 
noblest principle that can belong to any being ; I mean, 
in moral freedom. There can be no crime without lib- 
erty of action, without moral power. Were man a 
machine, were he a mere creature of sensation and im- 
pulse, like the brute, he could do no wrong. It is only 
because he has the faculties of reason and conscience, 
and a power over himself, that he is capable of contract- 
ing guilt. Thus great guilt is itself a testimony to the 
high endowments of the soul. 

In the next place, let me ask you to consider, whence 
it is that man sins. He sins by being exposed to temp- 
tation. Now the great design of temptation plainly is, 
that the soul, by withstanding it, should gain strength, 
should make progress, should become a proper object 
of divine reward. That is, man sins through an ex- 
posure which is designed to carry him forward to perfec- 
tion, so that the cause of his guilt points to a continued 
and improved existence. 
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In the next place, I say, that guilt has a pecular con- 
sciousness belonging to it, which speaks strongly of a fu« 
ture life. It carries with it intimations of retribution. Its 
natural associate is fear. The connexion of misery with 
crime is anticipated by a kind of moral instinct ; and the 
very circumstance, that the unprincipled man sometimes 
escapes present suffering, suggests more strongly a future 
state, where this apparent injustice will be redressed, 
and where present prosperity will become an aggravation 
of woe. Guilt sometimes speaks of a future state even 
in louder and more solemn tones than virtue. It has 
been known to overwhelm the spirit with terrible fore- 
bodings, and has found through its presentiments the 
hell which it feared. Thus guilt does not destroy, but 
corroborates, the proofs contained in the soul itself of 
its own future being. 

Let me add one more thought. The sins, which 
abound in the world, and which are so often adduced to 
chill our belief in the capacities and vast prospects of 
human nature, serve to place in stronger relief, and in 
brighter light, the examples of piety and virtue, which 
all must acknowledge, are to be found among the guilty 
multitude. A mind which, in such a world, amidst so 
many corrupting influences, holds fast to truth, duty, and 
God, is a nobler mind than any which could be formed 
in the absence of such temptation. Thus the great sin- 
fulness of the world makes the virtue which exists in it 
more glorious ; and the very struggles which the good 
man has to maintain with its allurements and persecutions, 
prepare him for a brighter reward. To me such views 
are singularly interesting and encouraging. I delight to 
behold the testimony which sin itself furnishes to man's 
greatness and immortality. I indeed see great guilt on 
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earth ; but I see it giving occasion to great moral 
strength, and to singular devotion and virtue in the good, 
and thus throwing on human nature a lustre which more 
than compensates for its own deformity. I do not shut 
my eyes on the guilt of my race. I see, in history, 
human malignity, so aggravated, so unrelenting, as even 
to pursue with torture, and to doom to the most agoniz- 
ing death, the best of human beings. But when I see 
these beings unmoved by torture ; meek, and calm, and 
forgiving in their agonies ; superior to death, and never 
so glorious as in the last hour, — I forget the guilt which 
persecutes them, in my admiration of their virtue. In 
their sublime constancy, I see a testimony to the worth 
and immortality of human nature, that outweighs the 
wickedness of which they seem to be the victims ; and 
I feel an assurance, which nothing can wrest from me, 
that the godlike virtue, which has thus been driven from 
earth, will find a home, an everlasting home, in its native 
heaven. Thus sin itself becomes a witness to the future 
life of man. 

I have thus, my hearers, endeavoured to show, that 
our nature, the more it is inquired into, discovers more 
clearly the impress of Immortality. I do not mean, that 
this evidence supersedes all other. From its very na- 
ture it can only be understood thoroughly by improved 
and purified minds. The poof of immortality, which is 
suited to all understandings, is found in the Gospel, 
sealed by the blood and confirmed by the resurrection 
of Christ. But this, I think, is made more impressive, 
by a demonstration of its harmony with the teachings 
of nature. To me, nature and revelation speak with 
one voice on the great theme of man's future being. 
Let not their joint witness be unheard. 
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How full, bow bright, are the evideDces of this grand 
truth. How weak are the commoa arguments, which 
skepticism arrays against it. To me there is but one 
objection against immortality, if objection it maj be 
called, and this arises from the very greatness of the 
truth. My mind sometimes sinks under its weight, is 
lost in its immensity ; I scarcely dare believe that such 
a good is placed within my reach. When I think of 
myself, as existing through all future ages, as surviving 
this earth and that sky, as exempted from every impert- 
fection and error of my present being, as clothed with 
an angel's glory, as comprehending with my intellect and 
embracing in my affections an extent of creation com- 
pared with which the earth is a point ; when I thmk of 
myself, as looking on the outward universe with an or- 
gan of vision that will reveal to me a beauty and harmo- 
ny and order not now imagined, and as having an access 
to the minds of the wise and good, which will make 
them in a sense my own ; when I think of myself, as 
forming friendships with innumerable beings of rich and 
various intellect and of the noblest virtue, as introduced 
to the society of heaven, as meeting there the great and 
excellent, of whom I have read in history, as joined 
with " the just made perfect" in an ever-enlarging min- 
istry of benevolence, as conversing with Jesus Christ 
with the familiarity of friendship, and especially as hav- 
ing an immediate intercourse with God, such as the 
closest intimacies of earth dimly shadow forth ; — when 
this thought of my future being comes to me, whilst I 
hope, I also fear ; the blessedness seems too great ; the 
consciousness of present weakness and unworthiness is 
almost too strong for hope. But when, in this frame of 
mind. I look round on the creation, and see there ths 



^niarkB of an omnipotent goodness, to which nothing h 
impossible, aqd from which every thing may be hoped ; 
when I see around roe the proofs of an Infinite Father, 
who must desire the perpetual progress of his intellectu^ 
al pfisprbg ; when I look next at the human mind, and 
see what powers a few years hare unfolded, and discern 
in it the capacity of everlasting improvement ; and es- 
pecially when I look at Jesus, the conqueror of death, 
the heir of immortality, who has gone as the forerunner 
of mankind into the mansions of light and purity, I can 
and do admit the almost overpowering thought of the 
everlasting life, growth, felicity of the human soul. 

To each of us, my friends, is this felicity offered ; a 
good which turns to darkness and worthlessness the 
splendor and excellence of the most favored lot on earth. 
I say, it is offered. It cannot be forced on us ; from its 
nature, it must be won. Immortal happiness is nothing 
more than the unfolding of our own mmds, the full, 
bright exercise of our best powers ; and these powers 
are never to be unfolded here or hereafter, but through 
our own free exertion. To anticipate a higher existence 
whilst we neglect our own souls, is a delusion on which 
reason frowns no less than revelation. Dream not of a 
heaven into which you may enter, live here as you may. 
To such as waste the present state, the future will not, 
cannot, bring happiness. There is no concord between 
them and that world of purity. A human being, who 
has lived without God, and without self-improvement, 
can no more enjoy Heaven, than a mouldering body, 
lifted from the tomb, and placed amidst beautiful pros- 
pects, can enjoy the light through its decayed eyes, or 
feel the balmy air which blows away its dust. My hear- 
ers, immortality is a glorious doctrine ; but not given us 
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for speculation or amusement. Its happiness is to be 
realized only through our own struggles with ourselves, 
only through our own reaching forward to new virtue 
and piety. To be joined with Christ in Heaven, we 
must be joined with him now in spirit, in the conquest 
of temptation, in charity and well-doing. Immortality 
should begin here. The seed is now to be sown, which 
is to expand for ever. '^ Be not weary then in well- 
doing ; for in due time we shall reap, if we faint not.'* 



LOVE TO CHRIST. 



EpHBiiAirt vi. 34 : " Graee be with all them that love oar Lord 

Jesua Christ in sincerity." 

I PROPOSE in this discourse, to speak of Love to Christ, 
and especially of the foundations on which it rests. I 
will not detain you by remarks on the importance df 
the subject. I trust, that you feel it, and that no ur- 
gency is needed to secure your serious attention. 

Love to Christ is said, and said with propriety, to 
be a duty, not of Natural, but of Revealed religion. 
Other precepts of Christianity are dictates of nature 
as well as of revelation. They result from the original 
and permanent relations which we bear to our Creator 
and our fellow-creatures ; and are written, by God on 
the mind, as well as in the Bible. For example, grati- 
tude towards the Author of our being, and justice and 
benevolence towards men, are inculcated with more or 
less distinctness by our moral faculties ; they are parts 
of the inward law which belongs to a rational mind ; and 
accordingly, wherever men are found, you find some 
conviction of these duties, some sense of their obliga- 
tion to a higher power and to one another. But the 
same is not true of the duty of love to Jesus Christ ; 
for as the knowledge of him is not communicated by 
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nature, as his name is not written, like that of God, 
on the heavens and earth, but is confined to countries 
where his Gospel is preached, it is plain that no sense 
of obligation to him can be felt beyond these bounds. 
No regard is due or can be paid to him beyond these. 
It is commonly said, therefore, that love to Christ is a 
duty of revealed, not natural reli^on, and this language 
is correct ; but let it not mislead us. Let us not ima- 
gine, that attachment to Jesus is an arbitrary duty, that 
it is unlike our other duties, that it is separate from 
common virtue, or that it is not founded, like all vir- 
tues, in our constitution, or not recognised and enforced 
by natural conscience. We say, that nature does not 
enjoin this regard to the Saviour, simply because it 
does not make him known ; but, as soon as he is made 
known, nature enjoins love and veneration towards him 
as truly as towards God or towards excellent men. 
Reason and conscience teach us to regard him with a 
strong and tender interest. Love to him is not an ar- 
bitrary precept. It is not unlike our other affections ; 
it requires for its culture no peculiar influences from 
heaven ; it stands on the same ground with all our du- 
ties ; it is to be strengthened by the same means. It 
is essentially the same sentiment, feeling, or principle, 
which we put forth towards other excellent beings, 
whether in heaven or on earth. 

I make these remarks, because I apprehend that the 
duty of loving Jesus Christ has been so urged, as to 
seem to many particularly mysterious and obscure ; and 
the consequence has been, that by some it has been 
neglected as unnatural, unreasonable, and unconnected 
with common Kfe ; whilst others, in seeking to cherish 
h^ have rushed into wild, extravagant, and feverish 
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emotions. I would rescue, if I can, this duty from 
neglect on the one hand, and from a^use on the other ; 
and to do this, nothing is necessary, but to show the 
true ground and nature of love to Christ. You will 
then see, not only that it is an^ exalted and generous 
sentiment, but that it blends with, and gives support 
to, all the virtuous principles of the mind, and to all 
the duties, even the most common, of active life. 

There is another great good, which may result from 
a just explanation of the love due to Christ. You will 
see, that this sentiment has no dependence, at least 
no necessary dependence, on the opinions we may form 
about his place, or rank, in the universe. This topic 
has convulsed the church for ages. Christians have 
cast away the spirit, in settling the precise dignity, of 
their Master. That this question is unimportant, I do 
not say. That some views are more favorable to love 
towards him than others, I believe ; but I maintain that 
all opinions, adopted by different sects, include the foun- 
dation, on which veneration and attachment are due to 
our common Lord. This truth, for I hold it to be a 
plain truth, is so fitted to heal the wounds and allay the 
uncharitable fervors of Christ's divided church, that I 
shall rejoice, if I can set it forth to others as clearly 
as it rises to my own mind. 

To accomplish the ends now expressed, I am led to 
propose to you one great but simple question. What is 
it that constitutes Christ's claim to love and respect ? 
What is it that is to be loved in Christ ? Why are we 
to hold him dear ? I answer, There is but one ground 
for virtuous affection, in the universe, but one object 
worthy of cherished and enduring love in heaven or on 
earth, and that is, Moral Goodness » I make no excep- 
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tioDs. My prbciple applies to all beings, to die Crea- 
tor as well as to his creatures. The claim of God to 
the love of his rational offspring rests on the. rectitude 
and benevolence of his will. It is the moral beauty and 
grandeur of his character, to which alone we are bound 
to pay homage. The only power, which can and ought 
to be loved, is a beneficent and righteous power. Tin 
creation is glorious, and binds us to supreme and ever- 
lasting love to God, only because it sprung from and 
shows forth this energy of goodness ; nor has any being 
a claim on love, any farther than this same energy 
dwells in him, and is manifested in him. I know no 
exception to this principle. I can conceive of no being, 
who can have any claim to affection but what rests on 
his character, meaning by this the spirit and principles 
which constitute his mind, and from which he acts ; nor 
do I know but one character which ^ititles a being to 
our hearts, and it is that which the Scriptures express 
by the word Righteousness ; which in man is often 
called Virtue, in God, Holiness ; which consists essen- 
tially in supreme reverence for and adoption of what is 
right ; and of which benevolence, or universal charity, 
is the brightest manifestation. 

After these remarks, you will easily understand what 
I esteem the ground of love to Christ. It is his spot- 
less purity, his moral perfection, his unrivalled good- 
ness. It is the spirit of his religion, which is the spirit 
of God, dwelling in him without measure. Of conse- 
quence to love Christ is to love the perfection of virtue, 
of righteousness, of benevolence ; and the great excel- 
lence of this love is, that, by cherishing it, we imbibe, 
we strengthen in our own souls, the most illustrious vir- 
tue, and through Jesus become like to God. 
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From tfaQ view now given, you see that lore to Jesus 
Christ is a perfectly natural sentiment; I mean, one 
which our natural sense of right enjoins and approves, 
and which our minds are constituted to feel and to cher- 
ish, as truly as any affection to the good whom we know 
on earth. It is not a theological, mysterious feeling, 
which some supernatural and inexplicable agency must 
generate within us. It has its foundation or root in the 
very frame of our minds, in that sense of right by which 
we are enabled to discern, uid bound to love, perfection. 
I observe next, that, according to this view, it is, as I 
have said, an exalted and generous affection ; for it 
brings us into communion and contact with the sublimest 
character ever revealed among men. It includes and 
nourishes great thoughts and high aspirations, and gives 
us here on earth the benefit of intercourse with celestial 
beings. 

Do you not also see, that the love of Christ, accord- 
ing to the view now given of it, has no dependence on 
any particular views which are formed of his nature by 
different sects ? Accordbg to all sects, is he not per- 
fect, spotless in virtue, the representative and resplendent 
image of the moral goodness and rectitude of God ? 
However contending sects may be divided as to other 
points, they all agree in the moral perfection of his char- 
acter. All recognise his most glorious peculiarity, his 
sublime and unsullied goodness. All therefore see in him 
that which alone deserves love and veneration. 

I uu aware, that other views are not uncommon. It 
IS said, that a true love to Christ requires just opinions 
concerning him, and that they who form difierent opin- 
ions of him, however they may use the same name, do 
not love the same being. We must know him, it is saidt 
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in order to esteem him as we ought. Be it so. To 
love Christ we must know him. But what must we 
know respecting him ? Must we know his countenance 
and form, must we know the manner in which he existed 
before his birth, or the manner in which he now exists ? 
Must we know his precise rank in the universe, his pre- 
cise power and influence ? On all these points, indeed, 
just views would be gratifying and auxiliary to virtue. 
But love to Christ may exist, and grow strong without 
them. What we need to this end, is the knowledge of 
his mind, his virtues, his principles of action. No mat-> 
ter how profoundly we speculate about Christ, or how 
profusely we heap upon him epithets of praise and ad- 
miration ; if we do not understand the distinguishing 
virtues of his character, and see and feel their grandeur, 
we are as ignorant of him as if we had never heard his 
name, nor can we offer him an acceptable love. I de- 
sire indeed to know Christ's rank in the universe ; but 
rank is nothing, except as it proves and manifests supe- 
rior virtue. High station only degrades a being who fills 
it unworthily. It is the mind which gives dignity to the 
office, not the office to the mind. Ail glory is of the 
soul. Accordingly we know Kttle or nothing of another 
until we look into his soul. I cannot be said to know a 
being of a singularly great character, because I have 
learned from what region he came, to what family he be- 
longs, or what rank he sustains. I can only know him 
as far as I discern the greatness of his spirit, the uncon- 
querable strength of his benevolence, his loyalty to God 
and duty, his power to act and suffer in a good and 
righteous cause, and his intimate communion with God. 
Who knows Christ best ? I answer, It is he who, in 
reading his history, sees and feels most distinctly and 
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deeply the perfectidn by which he was distinguished. 
Who knows Jesus best ? It is he, who, not resting in 
general and almost unmeaning praises, becomes acquaint- 
ed with what was peculiar, characteristic, and individual 
in his mind, and who has thus framed to himself, not a 
dim image called Jesus, but a living being, with distinct 
and glorious features, and with all the reality of a well- 
known friend. Who best knows Jesus ? I answer, It 
is he, who deliberately feels and knows, that his charac- 
ter is of a higher order than all other characters which 
have appeared on earth, and who thirsts to commune 
with and resemble it. I hope I am plain/ When 1 
hear, as I do, men disputing about Jesus, and imagining 
that they know him by settling some theory as to his 
generation in time or eternity, or as to his rank in the 
scale of being, I feel that their knowledge of him is 
about as great as I should have of some sabt or hero, by 
studying his genealogy. These controversies have built 
up a technical theology, but give no insight into the mind 
and heart of Jesus ; and without this the true knowledge 
of him cannot be enjoyed.' And here I would observe, 
not in the spirit of reproach, but from a desire to do 
good, that I know not a more effectual method of hiding 
Jesus from us, of keeping us strangers to him, than the 
ipculcation of the doctrine which makes him the same 
being with his Father, makes him God himself. This 
doctrine throws over him a mistiness. For myself, when 
I attempt to bring it home, I have not a real being be- 
fore me, not a soul which I can understand and sympa- 
thize with, but a vague, shifting image, which gives noth- 
ing of the stability of knowledge. A being, consisting 
of two natures, two souls, one Divine and another hu- 
man, one finite and another infinite, is made up of quaU 
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ties which destroy one smother, and leave nothing for dis- 
tinct apprehension. This compound of different minds, 
and of contradictory attributes, I cannot, if I would, re- 
gard as one conscious person, one intelligent agent. It 
strikes jne almost irresistibly as a fiction. On the other 
hand, Jesus, contemplated as he is set before us in the 
Gospel, as one mind, one heart, answering to my own in 
all its essential powers and affections, but purified, en- 
larged, exalted, so as to constitute him the unsullied im- 
age of God and a perfect model, is a being who bears 
the marks of reality, whom I can understand, whom I 
can receive into my heart as the best of friends, with 
whom I can become intimate, and whose society I can 
and do anticipate among the chief blessings of my future 
being. 

My friends, I have now stated, in general, what 
knowledge of Christ is most important, and is alone re- 
quired in order to a true attachment to him. Let me 
still farther illustrate my views, by descending to one or 
two particulars. Among the various excellences of Je- 
sus, he was distinguished by a benevolence so deep, so 
invincible, that injury and outrage had no power over it. 
His kindness towards men was in no degree diminished 
by their wrong-doing. The only intercession which he 
offered in his sufferings, was for those who at that very 
moment were wreaking on him their vengeance ; and, 
what is more remarkable, he not only prayed for them, 
but with an unexampled generosity and candor, urged in 
their behalf the only extenuation which their conduct 
would admit. Now, to know Jesus Christ, is to under- 
stand this attribute of his mind, to understand the strength 
and triumph of the benevolent principle in this severest 
trial, to understand the energy with which he then held 
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fast the virtue which he had enjoined. It is to see in 
the mind of Jesus at that moment a moral grandeur which 
raised him above all around him. This is to know him. 
I will suppose now a man to have studied all the contro- 
versies about Christ's nature, and to have arrived at the 
truest notions of his rank in the universe. But this inci- 
dent in Christ's history, this discovery of his character, 
has never impressed him ; the glory of a philanthropy 
which embraces one's enemies, has never dawned upon 
him. With all his right opinions about the Unity, or the 
Trinity, he lives, and acts towards others, very much as 
if Jesus had never lived or died. Now I say, that such 
a man does not know Christ. I say, that he is a stran- 
ger to him. I say, that the great truth is hidden from 
him ; that his skill in religious controversy is of little 
more use to him than would be the learning by rote of a 
language which he does not understand. He knows the 
name of Christ, but the excellence which that name im- 
ports, and which gives it its chief worth, is to him as an 
unknown tongue. 

I have referred to one view of Christ's character. I 
might go through his whole life. I will only observe, 
that in the New Testament, the crucifixion of Jesus is 
always set forth as the most illustrious portion of his his- 
tory. The spirit of self-sacrifice, of deliberate self- 
immolation, of calm, patient endurance of the death of 
the cross, in the cause of truth, piety, virtue, human 
happiness, — this particular manifestation of love is al- 
ways urged upon us in the New Testament, as the 
crowning glory of Jesus Christ. To understand this 
part of his character ; to understand him when he gave 
himself up to the shame and anguish of crucifixion ; to 
understand that sympathy with human misery, that love 
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of human nature, that thirst for the recoTery of the 
human soul, that zeal for human virtue, that energy of 
moral principle, that devotion to God's purposes, through 
which the severest suffering was chosen and borne, and 
into which no suffering, or scorn, or desertion, or mgrat- 
itude, could infuse the least degree of selfishness, unkind- 
ness, doubt, or infirmity, — to understand this, is to un- 
derstand Jesus ; and he who wants sensibility to this, be 
his speculations what they may, has every thing to learn 
respecting the Saviour. 

You will see, from the views now given, that I con- 
sider love to Christ as requiring nothing so much, as that 
we fix our thoughts on the excellence of his character, 
study it, penetrate our minds with what was peculiar in 
it, and cherish profound veneration for it; and conse- 
quently I fear, that attachment to him has been diminish-^ 
ed by the habit of regardmg other things in Christ as 
more important than his lovely and sublime virtues* 

Christians have been prone to fix on something myste- 
rious in his nature, or else on the dignity of his offices, 
as his chief claim ; and in this way his supreme glory 
has been obscured. His nature and offices I, of course, 
would not disparage ; but let them not be exalted above 
his Moral Worth. I maintain that this gives to his na*- 
ture and offices all th^r claims to love and veneration, 
and that we understand them only as &r as we see this 
to pervade them. This principle I would uphold against 
Christians of very different modes of faith* 

First, there are Christians who mamtain that Jesus 
Christ is to be loved as the Son of God, understanding 
by this title some mysterious connexion and identity with 
the Father. Far be it from me to deny, that the Divine 
SoDship of Jesus constitutes his true claim on our affiac* 
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tion ; but I do deny, that the mysterious properties of 
this relation form any part of this claim ; for it is very 
clear that love to a being must rest on what we know 
of him, and not on unknown and unintelligible attributes. 
In saying that the Divine Sonship of- Jesus is the great 
foundation of attachment to him, I say nothing inconsis- 
tent with the doctrine of this discourse, that the moral 
excellence of Jesus is the great object and ground of 
the love which is due to him. Indeed, I only repeat 
the principle, that he is to be loved exclusively for the 
virtues of his character ; for what, I ask, is the great 
idea involved in his filial relation to God ? To be the 
Son of God, in the chief and highest sense of that 
term, is to bear the likeness, to possess the spirit, to be 
partaker of the moral perfections of God. This is the 
essential idea. To be God's Son is to be united with 
him by consent and accordance of mind. Jesus was 
the only begotten Son, because he was the perfect image 
and representative of God, especially of divine philan- 
thropy ; because he espoused as his own the benevolent 
purposes of God towards the human race, and yielded 
himself to their accomplishment with an entire self- 
sacrifice. To know Jesus as the Son of God, is not 
to understand what theologians have vn*itten about his 
eternal generation, or about a mystical, incomprehensible 
union between Christ and his Father. It is something 
far higher and more instructive. It is to see in Christ, 
if I may say so, the lineaments of the Universal Father. 
It is to discern in him a godlike purity and goodness. 
It is to understand his harmony with the Divine Mind, 
and the entireness land singleness of love with which he 
devoted himself to the purposes of God, and the in- 
terests of the human race. Of consequence, to love 
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Jesus as the Son of God, is to love the spotless punty 
and godlike charity of his soul. 

There are other Christians who differ widely from 
those of whom I have now spoken, but who conceive 
that Christ's Offices, Inspiration, Miracles, are his chief 
claims to veneration, and who, I fear, in extolling these, 
have overlooked what is incomparably more glorious, 
the moral dignity of his mind, the purity and inexhaus- 
tibleness of his benevolence. It is possible, that to 

f 

many who hear me, Christ seems to have been more 
exalted when he received from his Father supernatural 
light and truth, or when with superhuman energy he 
quelled the storm and raised the dead, than when he 
wept over the city which was in a few days to doom 
him to the most shameful and agonizing death ; and yet, 
his chief glory consisted in the spirit through which 
these tears were shed. Christians have yet to learn that 
inspiration, and miracles, and outward dignities, are noth- 
ing compared with the soul. We all need to understand 
better than we have done, that noble passage of Paul, 
'^ Though I speak with the tongues of men and of an- 
gels, and understand all mysteries, and have all faith, so 
that I could remove mountains, and have not charity 
[disinterestedness, love], I am nothing;" and this is as 
true of Christ as of Paul. Indeed it is true of all 
beings, and yet, I fear, it is not felt as it should be by 
the multitude of Christians. 

You teU me, my friends, that Christ's unparalleled 
inspiration, his perpetual reception of light from God, 
that this was his supreme distinction ; and a great dis- 
tinction undoubtedly it was : but I affirm, that Christ's 
mspiration, though conferred on him without measure, 
gives him no claim to veneration or love, any farther 
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than it found within him a virtue, which accorded with, 
welcomed, and adopted it ; any farther than his own 
heart responded to the truths he received ; any farther 
than he sympathized with, and espoused as his own, the 
benevolent purposes of God, which he was sent to an- 
nounce ; any farther than the spirit of the religion which 
he preached was his own spirit, and was breathed from 
his life as well as from his lips. In other words, his 
inspiration was made glorious through his virtues. Mere 
inspiration seems to me a very secondary thing. Sup- 
pose the greatest truths in the universe to be revealed 
supernaturally to a being who should take no interest in 
them, who should not see and feel their greatness, but 
should repeat them mechanically, as they were put into 
his mouth by the Deity. Such a man would be in- 
spired, and would teach the greatest verities, and yet 
he would be nothing, and would have no claim to rever- 
ence. 

The excellence of Jesus did not consist in his mere 
inspiration, but in the virtue and love which prepared 
him to receive it, and by which it was made effectual 
to the world. He did not passively hear, and mechani- 
cally repeat, certain doctrines from God, but his whole 
soul accorded with what he heard. Every truth which 
he uttered came warm and living from his own mind ; 
and it was this pouring of his own soul into his instruc- 
tions, which gave them much of their power. Whence 
came the authority and energy, the conscious dignity, 
the tenderness and sympathy, with which Jesus taught ? 
They came not from inspiration, but from the mind of 
him who was inspired. His personal virtues gave power 
to bis teachings ; and without these no inspiration could 
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have made him the source of such light and strength as 
he now communicates to mankind. 

My friends, I have aimed to show in this discourse, 
that the virtue, purity, rectitude of Jesus Christ, is his 
most honorable distinction, and constitutes his great 
claim to veneration and love. I can direct you to noth- 
ing in Christ, more important that his tried, and victori- 
ous, and perfect goodness. Others may love Christ for 
mysterious attributes ; I love him for the rectitude of 
his soul and his life. I love him for that benevolence, 
which went through Judea, instructing the ignorant, 
healing the sick, giving sight to the blind. I love him 
for that universal charity, which comprehended the de- 
spised publican, the hated Samaritan, the benighted 
heathen, and sought to bring a world to God and to 
happiness. I love him for that gentle, mild, forbearing 
spirit, which no insult, outrage, injury could overpower ; 
and which desired as earnestly the repentance and hap- 
piness of its foes, as the happiness of its friends. I 
love him for the spirit of magnanimity, constancy, and 
fearless rectitude, with which, amidst peril and opposi- 
tion, he devoted himself to the work which God gave 
him to do. I love him for the wise and enlightened 
zeal with which he espoused the true, the spiritual in- 
terests of mankind, and through which he lived and died 
to redeem them from every sin, to frame them after his 
own godlike virtue. I love him, I have said, for his 
moral excellence ; I know nothing else to love. I know 
nothing so glorious in the Creator or his creatures. 
This is the greatest gift which God bestows, the great- 
est to be derived from his Son. 
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You see why I call you to cherish the love of Christ. 
This love I do not recommend as a luxury of feeling, 
as an ecstasy bringing immediate and overflowing joy. 
I view it in a nobler light. I call you to love Jesus, 
that you may bring yourselves into contact and com- 
munion with perfect virtue, and may become what you 
love. I know no sincere, enduring good but the moral 
excellence which shines forth in Jesus Christ. Your 
wealth, your outward comforts and distinctions, are 
poor, mean, contemptible, compared with this ; and to 
prefer them to this is self-debasement, self-destruction. 
May this great truth penetrate our souls ; and may we 
bear witness in our common lives, and especially in trial, 
in sore temptation, that nothing is so dear to us as the 
virtue of Christ. 
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LOVE TO CHRIST. 



'Ephxsiaks vi. 24 : ** Grace be with all them that love oar Lord 

Jesas Christ in sincerity." 

In tbe preceding discourse, I considered the nature and 
ground of love to Christ. The subject is far from being 
exhausted. I propose now, after a few remarks on the 
importance and happiness of this attachment, to call 
your attention to some errors m relation to it, which 
prevail in the Christian world. 

A virtuous attachment purifies the heart. In loving 
the excellent, we receive strength to follow them. It 
is happy for us when a pure affection springs up within 
us, when friendship knits us with holy and generous 
minds. It is happy for us when a being of noble sen- 
timents and beneficent life enters our circle, becomes 
an object of interest to us, and by affectionate inter- 
course takes a strong hold on our hearts. Not a few 
can trace the purity and elevation of their minds, to 
connexion with an individual who has won them by 
the beauty of his character to the love and practice of 
righteousness. These views show us the service which 
Jesus Christ has done to mankind, simply in offering 
himself before them as an object of attachment and 
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affection. In inspiring love, be is a benefactor. A 
man brpught to see and feel the godlike virtues of 
Jesus Christ, who understands his character and is 
attracted and won by it, has gained, in this sentiment, 
immense aid in his conflict with evil and in his pursuit 
of perfection. And he has not only gained aid, but 
happiness ; for a true love is in itself a noble enjoyment. 
It is the proper delight of a rational and moral being, 
leaving no bitterness or shame behind, not enervating 
like the world's pleasures, but giving energy and a lofty 
consciousness to the mind. 

Our nature was framed for virtuous attachments. 
How strong and interesting are the affections of domes- 
tic life, the conjugal, parental, filial ties. But the heart 
is not confined to our homes, or even to this world. 
There are more sacred attachments than these, in which 
instinct has no part, which have their origin in our 
highest faculties, which are less tumultuous and impas- 
sioned than the affections of nature, but more enduring, 
more capable of growth, more peaceful, far happier, 
and far nobler. Such is love to Jesus Christ, the most 
purifying, and the happiest attachment, next to the love 
of our Creator, which we can form. I wish to aid you 
in cherishing this sentiment, and for this end I have 
thought, that in the present discourse it would be well to 
point out some wrong views, which I think have ob- 
structed it, and obscured its glory. 

I apprehend, that, among those Christians who bear 
the name of Rational, from the importance which they 
give to the exercise of reason in religion, love to Christ 
has. lost something of its honor, in consequence of its 
perversion. It has too often been substituted for prac- 
tical reli^on. Not a few have professed a very fervent 
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sttacfament to Jesus, and have placed great confidence 
m this feeling, who, at the same time, have seemed to 
think little of his precepts, and have even spoken of 
them as unimportant, compared with certain doctrines 
about his person or nature. Gross errors of this kind 
have led, as it seems to me, to the opposite extreme. 
They have particularly encouraged among calm and 
sober people the idea, that the great object of Christ 
was to give a religion, to teach great and everlasting 
truth, and that our concern is with his religion rather 
than with himself. The great question, as such people 
say, is, not what Jesus was^ but what he revealed. In 
this way a distinction has been made between Jesus and 
his religion ; and, whilst some sects have done little but 
talk of Christ and his person, others have dwelt on the 
principles he taught, to the neglect, in a measure, of 
the Divine Teacher. I consider this as an error, to 
which some of us may be exposed, and which therefore 
deserves consideration. 

Now, I grant, that Jesus Christ came to give a re- 
ligion, to reveal truth. This is his great office ; but I 
maintain, that this is no reason for overlooking Jesus ; 
for his religion has an intimate and peculiar connexion 
with himself. It derives authority and illustration from 
his character. Jesus is his religion embodied, and made 
visible. The connexion between him and his system is 
peculiar. It differs altogether from that which ancient 
philosophers bore to their teachings. An ancient sage 
wrote a book, and. the book is of equal value to us, 
whether we know its author or not. But there is no 
such thing as Christianity without Christ. We cannot 
know it separately from him. It is not a book which 
Jesus wrote. It is his conversation, his character, his 
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history, his life, his death, his resurrection. He per- 
vades it throughout. In loving him, we love his reli- 
gion ; and a just interest in this cannot be awakened, 
but by contemplating it as it shone forth in himself. 

Christ's religion, I have said, is very imperfect with- 
out himself; and therefore they who would make an 
abstract of his precepts, and say that it is enough to 
follow these without thinking of their author, grievously 
mistake, and rob the system of much of its energy. I 
mean not to disparage the precepts of Christ, considered 
in themselves. But their full power is only to be un- 
derstood and felt, by those who place themselves near 
the Divine Teacher, who see the celestial fervor of 
his affection whilst he utters them, who follow his steps 
from Bethlehem to Calvary, and witness the expression 
of his precepts in his own life. These come to me al- 
most as new precepts, when I associate them with Jesus. 
His command to love my enemies, becomes intelligible 
and bright, when I stand by his cross and hear his 
prayer for his murderers. I understand what he meant 
by the self-denial which he taught, when I see him fore- 
going the^ comforts of life, and laying down Hfe itself, 
for the good of others. I learn the true character of 
that benevolence, by which human nature is perfected, 
how it unites calmness and earnestness, tenderness and 
courage, condescension and dignity, feeling and action ; 
this I learn in the life of Jesus as no words could teach 
me. So I am instructed in the nature of piety by the 
same model. The command to love God with all my 
heart, if only written, might have led me into extrava- 
gance, enthusiasm, and neglect of common duties ; for 
religious excitement has a peculiar tendency to excess ; 
but m Jesus I see a devotion to God, entire, perfect, 
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never remitted, yet without the least appearance of pas- 
sion, as calm and self-possessed as the love which a good 
mmd bears to a parent ; and in him I am taught, as 
words could not teach, how to join supreme regard to 
my Creator, with active charity and common duties to- 
wards my fellow-beings. 

And not only the precepts, but the great doctrines 
of Christianity, are bound up with Jesus, and cannot 
be truly understood without him. For example, one of 
the great doctrines of Christianity, perhaps its chief, is 
the kind interest of God in all his creatures, not only 
in the good but in the evil ; his placable, clement, mer- 
ciful character ; his desire to recover and purify and 
make for ever happy even those who have stained them- 
selves with the blackest guilt. The true character of 
God in this respect I see indeed in his providence, I 
read it in his word, and for every manifestation of it I 
am grateful. But when I see his spotless and beloved 
Son, to whom his power was peculiarly delegated, and 
in whom he peculiarly dwelt, giving singular attention 
to the most fallen and despised men, casting away all 
outward pomp that he might mingle familiarly with the 
poor and neglected ; when I see him sitting at table 
with the publican and the sinner, inviting them to ap- 
proach him as a friend, suffering the woman whose 
touch was deemed pollution, to bedew his feet with 
tears ; and when I hear him in the midst of such a con- 
course saying, '' I am come to seek and to save that 
which was lost," — I have a conviction of the lenity, 
benignity, grace, of that God whose representative and 
chosen minister he was, such as no abstract teaching 
could have given me. Let me add one more doctrine, 
that of immortality. I prize every evidence of this 
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great truth ; I look witliin and without me, for some 
pledge that I am not to perish in the grave, that this 
mind, with its thoughts and affections, is to live, and 
improve, and be perfected, and to find that joy for which 
it thirsts and which it cannot find on earth. Christ's 
teaching on this subject is invaluable ; but what power 
does this teaching gam, when I stand by his sepulchre, 
and see the stone rolled away, and behold the great 
revealer of immortality, rising m power and triumph, 
and ascending to the life and happiness he had prom- 
ised ! 

Thus Christianity, from beginning >to end, is inti- 
mately connected with its Divine teacher. It is not 
an abstract system. The rational Christian who would 
think of it as such, who, in dwelling on the religion, 
overlooks its Revealer, is unjust to it. Would he see 
and feel its power, let him see it warm, living, breath- 
ing, acting in the mind, heart, and life of its Founder. 
Let him love it there. In other words, let hini love 
the character of Jesus, justly viewed, and he will love 
the religion in the way most fitted to make it the power 
of God unto salvation. 

I have said that love to Christ, when he is justly 
viewed, that is, when it is an enlightened and rational 
affection, includes the love of his whole religion ; but I 
beg you to remember that I give this praise only to an 
enlightened affection ; and such is not the most common, 
nor is it easily acquired. I apprehend that there is no 
sentiment, which needs greater care in its culture than 
this* Perhaps, in the present state of the world, no 
virtue- is of more difficult acquisition than a pure and 
intelligent love towards Jesus. There is undoubtedly 
much of fervent feeling towards him in the Christian 
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world. But let me speak plainly. I do it from no un- 
charitableness. I do it only to warn my fellow Chris- 
tians. The greater part of this affection to Jesus seems 
to me of very doubtful worth. In many cases, it is an 
irregular fervor, which impairs the force and soundness 
of the mind, and which is substituted for obedience to 
his precepts, for the virtues which ennoble the soul. 
Much of what is called love to Christ I certainly do not 
desire you or myself to possess. I know of no senti- 
ment which needs more to be cleared from error and 
abuse, and I therefore feel myself bound to show yon 
some of its corruptions. 

In the first place, I am persuaded that a love to 
Christ of quite a low character is often awakened by m 
injudicious use of his sufferings. I apprehend, that if 
the affection which many bear to Jesus were analyzed, 
the chief ingredient in it would be found to be a tender- 
ness awakened by his cross. In certain classes of Chris- 
tians, it is common for the religious teacher to delineate 
the bleeding, dying Saviour, and to detail his agdhies, 
until men's natural sympathy is awakened ; and when 
assured that this deep woe was borne for themselves, 
they almost necessarily yield to the softer feelings of 
their nature. I mean not to find fault with this sensi- 
bility. It is happy for us that we are made to be touched 
by others' pains. Woe to him, who has no tears for 
mortal agony. But in this emotion there is no virtue, 
no moral worth ; and we dishonor Jesus, when this is 
the chief tribute we offer him. I say there is no moral 
goodness in this feeling. To be affected, overpowered 
by a crucifixion, is the most natural thing in the world. 
Who of us, let me ask, whether religious or not, ever 
went into a Catholic church, and there saw the picture 
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of Jesus hanging from his cross, his head bending under 
the weight of exhausting suffering, his hands and fe^ 
pierced with nails, and his body stained with his open 
wounds, and has not been touched by the sight ? Sup- 
pose that, at this moment, there were lifted up among us 
a human form, transfixed with a spear, and from which 
the warm life-blood was dropping in the midst of us. 
Who would not be deeply moved ? and when a preach- 
er, gifted with something of an actor's power, places the 
cross, as it were, in the midst of a people, is it won- 
derful that they are softened and subdued ? I mean not 
to censure all appeals of this kind to the human heart. 
There is something interesting and encouraging in the 
tear of compassion. There was wisdom in the conduct 
of the Moravian Missionaries in Greenland, who, finding 
that the rugged and barbarous natives were utterly insen- 
sible to general truth, depicted, with all possible vivid- 
ness, the streaming blood and dying agonies of Jesus, 
and thus caught the attention of the savage through his 
sympathies, whom they could not interest through his 
reason or his fears. But sensibility thus awakened, is 
quite a different thing from true, virtuous love to Jesus 
Christ ; and, when viewed and cherished as such, it 
takes the place of higher affections. I have often been 
struck by the contrast between the use made of the cross 
in the pulpit, and the calm, unimpassioned manner in 
which the sufferings of Jesus are detailed by the Evan- 
gelists. These witnesses of Christ's last moments, give 
you in simple language the partiqulars of that scene, 
without one remark, one word of emotion ; and if you 
read the Acts and Epistles, you will not find a single in- 
stance, in which the Apostles strove to make a moving 
picture of his crucifixion. No ; they honored Jesus too 
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much, they felt too deeply the greatness of his character, 
to be moved as many are by the circumstances of his 
death. Reverence, admiration, sympathy with his sub- 
lime spirit, these swallowed up^ in a great measure, sym- 
pathy with his sufferings. The cross was to them the 
last, crowning manifestation of a celestial mind ; they 
felt that it was endured to communicate the same mind 
to them and the world ; and their emotion was a holy 
joy in this consummate and unconquerable goodness. 
To be touched by suffering is a light thing. It is not 
the greatness of Christ's sufferings on the cross which is 
to move our whole souls, but the greatness of the spirit 
with which he suffered. There, in death, he proved his 
entire consecration of himself to the cause of God and 
mankind. There his love flowed forth towards his 
friends, his enemies, and the human race. It is moral 
greatness, it is victorious love, it is the energy of princi- 
ple, which gives such interest lo the cross of Christ. 
We are to look through the darkness which hung over 
him, through his wounds and pains, to his unbroken, dis- 
interested, confiding spirit. To approach the cross for 
the purpose of weeping over a bleeding, dying friend, 
is to lose the chief influence of the crucifixion. We 
are to visit the cross, not to indulge a natural softness, 
but to acquire firmness of spirit, to fortify our minds for 
hardship and suffering iu the cause of duty and of human 
happiness. To live as Christ lived, to die as Christ 
died, to give up ourselves as sacrifices to God, to con- 
science, to whatever good interest we can advance, — 
these are the lessons written with the blood of Jesus. 
His cross is to inspire us with a calm courage, resolution, 
and superiority to all temptation. I fear (is my fear 
groundless.^) that a sympathy which enervates rather 
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than fortifies, is the impression too often received from 
the crucifixion. The depression with which the Lord's 
table is too often approached, and too often left, shows, 
I apprehend, that the chief use of his sufferings is little 
understood, and that he is loved, not as a glorious sufferer 
who died to spread his own sublime spirit, but as a man 
of sorrows,' a friend bowed down with the weight of 
grief. 

In the second place, love to Christ of a very defec- 
tive kind, is cherished in many, by the views which they 
are accustomed to take of themselves. They form ir- 
rational ideas of their own guilt, supposing it to have its 
origin in their very creation, and then represent to their 
imaginations an abyss of fire and torment, over which 
they hang, into which the anger of God is about to pre- 
cipitate them, and from which nothing but Jesus can 
rescue them. Not a few, I apprehend, ascribe to Jesus 
Christ a greater compassion towards them than God is 
supposed to feel. His heart is tenderer than that of the 
Universal Parent, and this tenderness is seen in his 
plucking them by a mighty power from tremendous and 
infinite pain, from everlasting burnings. Now, that Je- 
sus, under such circumstances should excite the mind 
strongly, should become the object of a very intense at- 
tachment, is almost necessary ; but the affection so ex- 
cited is of very litde worth. Let the universe seem to 
me wrapped in darkness, let God^s throne send forth no 
light but blasting flashes, let Jesus be the only bright 
and cheering object to my aflrigbted and desolate soul, 
and a tumultuous gratitude will carry me towards him 
just as irresistibly as natural Instinct carries the parent 
axumal to its young. I do and must grieve at the modes 
G^c^I^nonly used to make Jesus Christ an interesting be- 
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bg Even the Infinite Father is stripped of his glory 
for the sake of throwing a lustre round the Son. The 
condition of man is painted in frightful colors which cast 
unspeakable dishonor on his Creator, for the sake of 
magnifying the greatness of Christ's salvation. Man is 
stripped of all the powers which make him a responsible 
being, his^soul harrowed with terrors, apd the future il« 
lumined only by the flames which are to consume him, 
that his deliverer may seem more necessary ; and when 
the mind, in this state of agitation, Jn this absence of 
self-control, is wrought up into a fervor of gratitude to 
Jesus, it is thought to be sanctified. This selfish, ir- 
rational gratitude, is called a virtue. Much of the love 
given to Jesus, having the origin of which I now speak, 
seems to me of no moral worth. It is not the soul's 
free gift, not a sentiment nourished by our own care from 
a conviction of its purity and nobleness, but an instinc- 
tive, ungoverned, selfish feeling. Suppose, my fi*iends, 
that in a tempestuous night you should find yourselves 
floating towards a cataract, the roar of which should an- 
nounce the destruction awaiting you, and that a fellow- 
being of great energy, should rush through the darkness, 
and bring you to the shore ; could you help embracing 
him with gratitude ? And would this emotion imply any 
change of character ? Would you not feel it towards 
your deliverer, even should he have acted from mere im- 
pulse, and should his general character be grossly de- 
fective ? Is not this a necessary working of nature, a 
fruit of terror changed into joy i I mean not to con- 
demn it ; I only say it is not virtue. It is a poor tribute 
to Jesus ; be deserves something far purer and nobler. 

The habit of exaggerating the wretchedness of man's 
condition, for the purpose of renderbg Jesus more 
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necessary, operates very seriously to degrade men's love 
to Jesus, by accustoming them to ascribe to him a low 
and commonplace character. I wish this to be weighed. 
They who represent to themselves the whole human 
race as sinking by an hereditary corruption into an abyss 
of flame and perpetual woe, very naturally think of Jesus 
as a being of overflowing compassion, as impelled by a 
resistless pity to fly to the relief of these hopeless vic- 
tims ; for this is the emotion that such a sight is fitted to 
produce. Now this overpowering compassion, called 
forth by the view of exquisite misery, is a very ordinary 
virtue ; and yet, I apprehend, it is the character ascribed 
above all others to Jesus. It certainly argues no extra- 
ordinary goodness, for it is an almost necessary impulse 
of nature. Were you, my friends, to see millions and 
millions of the human race on the edge of a fiery gulf, 
where ages after ages of torture awaited them, and were 
the shrieks of millions who had already been plunged 
into the abyss to pierce your ear, — could you refrain 
from an overpowering compassion, and would you not 
willingly endure hours and days of exquisite pain to give 
these wretched millions release ? Is there any man who 
has not virtue enough for this ? I have known men of 
ordinary character hazard their lives under the impulse 
of compassion, for the rescue of fellow-beings from in- 
finitely lighter evils than are here supposed. To me it 
seems, that to paint the misery of human beings in these 
colors of fire and blood, and to ascribe to Christ the 
compassion which such misery must awaken, and to 
make this the chief attribute of his mind, is the very 
method to take from his character its greatness, and to 
weaken his claim on our love. I see nothing in Jesus 
of the overpowering compassion which is often ascribed 
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to him. His character rarely exhibited s^ong emotion. 
It was distinguished hj calmness, firmness, and con<* 
scions dignity. Jesus had a mind too elevated to be 
absorbed and borne away by pity, or any other passion. 
He felt indeed deeply for human suffering and grief; 
but his chief sympathy was with the Mind, with its sins 
and moral diseases, and especially with its capacity of 
improvement and everlasting greatness and glory. He 
felt himself commissioned to quicken and exalt immor- 
tal beings. The thought which kindled and sustained 
him, was that of an immeasurable virtue to be conferred 
on the mind, even of the most depraved ; a good, the 
very conception of which implies a lofty character, a 
good, which as yet has only dawned on his most im 
proved disciples. It is his consecration to this sublime 
end, which constitutes his glory ; and no farther than 
we understand this, can we yield him the love which his 
character claims and deserves. 

I have endeavoured to show the circumstances which 
have contributed to depress and degrade men's affec- 
tions towards Jesus Christ. To me the influence of 
these causes seems to be great. I know of no feeling 
more suspicious than the common love to Christ. A 
true affection to him, indeed, is far from being of easy 
acquisition. As it is the purest and noblest we can 
cherish, with the single exception of love to God, so it 
requires the exercise of our best powers. You all must 
feel, that an indispensable requisite or preparation for 
this love is to understand the character of Jesus. But 
this is no easy thing. It not only demands that we 
carefully read and study his history ; there is another 
process more important. We must begin in earnest to 
convert into practice our present imperfect knowledge 
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of Christ, and to form ourselves upon him as far as he 
is now discerned. Nothing so much brightens and 
strengthens the eye of the mind to understand an excel- 
lent being, as likeness to him. We never know a great 
character until something congenial to it has grown up 
within ourselves. No strength of intellect and no study 
can enable a man of a selfish and sensual mind to com- 
prehend Jesus. Such a mind is covered with a mist ; 
and just in proportion as it subdues evil within itself, the 
mist will be scattered, Jesus will rise upon it with a sun- 
like brightness, and will call forth its most fervent and 
most enlightened affection. 

I close with two remarks. You see, by this discourse, 
how important to the love of Christ it is, to understand 
with some clearness the purpose for which he came into 
the world. The low views prevalent on this subject, 
seem to me to exert a disastrous influence on the whole 
character, and particularly on our feelings towards Christ. 
Christ is supposed to have come to rescue us from ah 
outward hell, to bear the penalties of an outward law. 
Such benevolence would indeed be worthy of praise ; 
but it is an inferior form of benevolence. The glory 
of Christ's character, its peculiar brightness, seems to 
me to consist in his having given himself to accomplish 
an inward, moral, spiritual deliverance of mankind. He 
was alive to the worth and greatness of the human soul. 
He looked through what men were, looked through the 
thick shades of their idolatry, superstition, and vice, 
and saw in every human being a spirit of divine origin 
and godlike faculties, which might be recovered from 
all its evil, which might become an image and a temple 
of God. The greatness of Jesus consisted in his de- 
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voUog himself to call forth a mighty power in the human 
breast, to kindle in us a celestial flame, to breathe into 
us an inexhaustible hope^ and to lay within us the foun* 
dation of an immovable peace. His greatness consists 
in the greatness and sublimity of the action which he 
communicates to the human soul. This is his chief glory. 
To avert pain and punishment is a subordinate work. 
Through neglect of these truths, I apprehend that the 
brightness of Christ's character is even now much ob- 
scured, and perhaps least discerned by some who think 
they understand him best. 

My second remark is, that, if the leading views of 
this discourse be just, then love to Jesus Christ depends 

» 

very little on our conception of his rank in the scale of 
being. On no other topic have Christians contended 
so earnestly, and yet it is of secondary importance. 
To know Jesus Christ is not to know the precise place 
he occupies in the universe. It is something more ; it 
is to look into his mind ; to approach his soul ; to com- 
prehend his spirit ; to see how he thou^t, and felt, 
i^nd purposed, and loved ; to understand the workings 
of that pure and celestial principle within him, through 
which he came among us as our friend, and lived and 
died for us. I am persuaded that controversies about 
Qhrist's person, have in one way done great injury. 
They have turned attention from his character. Sup- 
pose, that, as Americans, we should employ ourselves 
in debating the questions, where Washington was bom, 
and from what spot he came when he appeared at the 
head of our armies ; and that, in the fervor of these 
contentions, we should overlook the character of his 
mind, the spirit that moved within him, the virtues 
wUcb distii^uished him, the beamings^ of a noble, mag- 
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nanimous soul, — bow unprofitably should we be em- 
ployed ! Who is it that understands Washington ? Is 
it he, that can settle his rank in the creation, his early 
history, his present condition ? or he, to whom the 
soul of that great man is laid open, who comprehends 
and sympathizes with his generous purposes, who under- 
stands the energy with which he espoused the cause 
of freedom and his country, and who receives through 
admiration a portion of the same divine energy ? So 
in regard to Jesus, the qucQtions which have been agi- 
tated about his rank and nature are of inferior moment. 
His greatness belonged not to his condition, but to his 
mind, his spirit, his aim, his disinterestedness, his calm, 
sublime consecration of himself to the high purpose of 
God. 

My hearers, it is the most interestbg event in human 
history, that such a being as Jesus has entered our 
world, to accomplish the deliverance of our minds from 
all evil, to bring them to God, to open heaven within 
them, and thus to fit them for heaven. It is our great- 
est privilege that he is brought within our view, offered 
to our imitation, to our trust, to our love. A sincere 
and enlightened attachment to him is at once our hon* 
or and our happiness, a spring of virtuous action, of 
firmness in suffering, of immortal hope. But remember, 
It will not grow up of itself. You must resolve upon it, 
and cherish it. You must bring Jesus near, as he lives 
and moves in the Gospel. You should meet him in the 
institution, which he especially appointed for the com- 
memoration of himself. You should seek, by prayer, 
God's aid in strengthening your love to the Saviour. 
You should learn his greatness and beneficence by learn- 
ing the greatness and destination of the souls which ho 
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came to rescue and bless. In the last place, you should 
obey his precepts, and through this obedience should 
purify and invigorate your minds to know and love him 
more. '^ Grace be with all them that love our Lord 
Jesus Christ in sincerity." 



THE FUTURE LIFE. 



DISCOURSE 

PRBACHBD 



ON EAST£R SUNDAY, 1834, AFTER THE DEATH OF AN 
EXCELLENT AND VERT DEAR FRIEND. 



Ephsbians i. 20 : "He raised him from the dead, and set him at 
his own right hand in the heavenly places." 

This day b set apart hj the Christian world to the 
commemoration of Christ's resurrection. Many uses 
may be made of this event, but it is particularly fitted 
to confirm the doctrine of another life, and to turn our 
thoughts, desires, hopes towards another world. I shall 
employ it to give this direction to our minds. 

There is one method in which Christ's resurrection 
gives aid to our faith in another life, which is not often 
dwelt on, and which seems to me worthy of attention. 
Our chief doubts and difficulties in regard to that state, 
spring chiefly from the senses and the imagination, and 
not from the reason. The eye, fixed on the lifeless 
body, cm the wan features and the motionless limbs, 
— and the imagination, following the frame into the dark 
tomb, and representing to itself the stages of decay 
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and ruin, are apt to fill and oppress the mind with dis^ 
couraging 9nd appalling thoughts. The senses can detect 
in the pale corse not a trace of the activity of that spirit 
which lately moved it. Death seems to have achieved 
an entire victory ; and when reason and revelation speak 
of continued and a higher life, the senses and imagina- 
tion, pointing to the disfigured and mouldering hody, 
obscure by their sad forebodings the light which rea- 
son and revelation strive to kindle in the bereaved soul. 

Now the resurrection of Christ meets, if I may so 
say, the senses and imagination on their own ground, 
contends with them with their own weapons. It shows 
us the very frame, on which death, in its most humiliat- 
ing form, had set its seal, and which had been commit- 
ted in utter hopelessness to the tomb, rising, breathing, 
moving with new life, and rising not to return again to 
the earth, but, after a short sojourn, to ascend from the 
earth to a purer region, and thus to attest man's desti- 
nation to a higher life. These facts, submitted to the 
very senses, and almost necessarily kindling the imagi- 
nation to explore the unseen world, seem to me particu- 
larly suited to overcome the main difficulties in the way 
of Christian faith. Reason is not left to struggle alone 
with the horrors of the tomb. The assurance that Jesus 
Christ, who lived on the earth, who died on the cross, 
and was committed a mutilated, bleeding frame to the 
receptacle of the dead, rose uninjured, and then ex- 
changed an earthly for a heavenly life, puts to flight 
the sad auguries, which rise like spectres from the 
grave, and helps us to conceive, as in our present weak- 
ness we could not otherwise conceive, of man's ap- 
lK>inted triumph over death. 

Such is one of the aids given by the resurrection, 
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to faith in immortality. Still this faith is lamentably 
weak in the multitude of men. To multitudes, Heaven 
is almost a world of fancy. It wants substance. The 
idea of a world, in which beings exist without these 
gross bodies, exist as pure spirits, or clothed with re- 
fined and spiritual frames, strikes them as a fiction. 
What cannot be seen or touched, appears unreal. This 
is mournful, but not wonderful ; for how can men, who 
immerse themselves in the body and its interests, and 
cultivate no acquaintance with their own souls and spir- 
itual powers, comprehend a higher, spiritual life ? There 
are multitudes who pronounce a man a visionary, who 
speaks distinctly and joyfully of his future being, and 
of the triumph of the mind over bodily decay. 

This skepticism as to things spiritual and celestial, 
is as irrational and unphilosophical as it is degrading. 
We have more evidence that we have souls or spirits, 
than that we have bodies. We are surer that we think, 
and feel, and will, than that we have solid and extended 
limbs and organs. Philosophers have said much to dis- 
prove the existence of matter and motion, but they have 
not tried to disprove the existence of thought ; for it is 
by thought they attempt to set aside the reality of ma- 
terial nature. 

Farther, how irrational is it, to imagine that there 
are no worlds but this, and no higher modes of exist- 
ence than our own ! Who that sends his eye through 
this immense creation, can doubt that there are orders 
of beings superior to ourselves, or can see any thing 
unreasonable in the doctrine, that there are states in 
which mind exists less circumscribed and clogged by 
matter than on earth; in other words, that there is a 
spiritual world } It is childish to make this infant life 
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of ours the model of existence in all other worlds. The 
philosopher, especially, who sees a vast chain of be* 
ings and an infinite variety of life on this single globe, 
which is but a pomt in creation, should be ashamed of 
that narrowness of mind, which can anticipate nothing 
nobler in the univ^se of God than his present mode 
of being. 

How, now, shall the doctrine of a future, higher life, 
the doctrine both of reason and revelation, be brought 
to bear more powerfully on the mind, to become more 
real, and effectual ? Various methods might be given. 
*— I shall confine myself to one. This method is, to 
seek some clearer, more definite conception of the fu- 
ture state. That world seems less real, for want of 
some distinctness in its features. ^ We should all be- 
lieve it more firmly if we conceived of it more vividly. 
It seems unsubstantial, from its vagueness and dimness. 
I think it right, then, to use the aids of Scripture and 
Reason in forming to ourselves something like a sketch 
of the life to come. The Scriptures, indeed, give not 
many materials for such a delineation, but the few they 
furnish are invaluable, especially when we add to these 
the lights thrown over futurity by the knowledge of 
our own spiritual nature. Every new law of the mind, 
which we discover, helps us to comprehend its destiny ; 
for its future life must correspond to its great laws and 
essential powers. 

These aids we should employ to give distinctness to 
the spiritual state ; and it is particularly useful so to do, 
when excellent beings, whom we have known and loved, 
pass from earth into that world. Nature prompts us 
to follow them to their new abode, to inquire into their 
new Ufe, to represent to ourselves their new happiness ; 
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and perhaps the spiritual world never becomes so near 
and real to us, as when we follow into it dear friends, 
and sympathize with them in the improvements and en- 
joyments of that blessed life. Do not say that there is 
danger here of substituting imagination for Truth. There 
is no danger if we confine ourselves to the spiritual views 
of Heaven, given us in the New Testament, and inter- 
pret these by the principles and powers of our own souls. 
To me the subject is too dear and sacred to allow me 
to indulge myself in dreams. 1 want reality ; I want 
truth ; and this I find in God's word and in the human 
soul. 

When our virtuous friends leave the world, we know 
not the place where they go. We can turn our eyes to 
no spot in the universe, and say they are there. Nor is 
our ignorance here of any moment. It is unimportant 
what region of space contains them. Whilst we know 
not to what place they go, we know what is infinitely 
more interesting, to what beings they go. We know not 
where Heaven is, but we know Whom it contains, and 
this knowledge opens us an infinite field for conterapla* 
tion and delight. 

I. Our virtuous friends, at death, go to Jesus Christ. 
This is taught in the text. ^' God raised him from the 
dead, and exalted him to Heaven." . The New Testa- 
ment always speaks of Jesus as existing now in the spir- 
itual world ; and Paul tells us that it is the happiness of 
the holy, when absent from the body, to be present with 
the Lord. Here is one great fact in regard to futurity. 
The good, on leaving us here, meet their Saviour ; and 
this view alone assures us of their unutterable happiness. 
In this world, they had cherished acquaintance with Je- 
sus through the records of the Evangelists. They bad 
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followed him through bis eventful life with veneration and 
love, had treasured* in their roemories his words, works, 
and life-giving promises, and, by receiving bis spirit, had 
learned something of the virtues and happiness of a 
higher world. Now they meet him, they see him. 
He is no longer a faint object to their mind, obscured by 
distance and by the mists of sense and the world. He 
is present to them, and more intimately present than we 
are to each other. Of this we are sure ; for whilst the 
precise mode of our future existence is unknown, we do 
know, that spiritual beings in that higher state must ap- 
proach and commune with each other more and more 
intimately in proportion to their progress. Those who 
are newly born into Heaven meet Jesus, and meet from 
him the kindest welcome. The happiness of the Sav- 
iour, in receiving to a higher life a human being who has 
been redeemed, puri6ed, inspired with immortal goodness 
by his influence, we can but imperfectly comprehend. 
You can conceive what would be your feelings, on wel- 
coming to shore your best friend, who had been tossed 
on a perilous sea ; but the raptures of earthly reunion 
are faint compared with the happiness of Jesus, in re- 
ceiving the spirit for which he died, and which under his 
guidance has passed with an improving virtue through a 
world of sore temptation. We on earth meet after our 
long separations to suffer as well as enjoy, and soon to 
part again. Jesus meets those who ascend from earth 
to Heaven, with the consciousness that their trial is past, 
their race is run, that death is conquered. With his far- 
reaching prophetic eye he sees them entering a career of 
joy and glory never to end. And his benevolent wel- 
come is expressed with a power which belongs only to 
the utterance of Heaven, and which communicates tp 
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them an immedrnte, confiding, overflowing joy. Yon 
know that on earth we sometimes meet human beings, 
whose countenances, at the first view, scatter all distrust, 
and win from us something like the reliance of a long- 
tried friendship. One smile is enough to let us into their 
hearts, to reveal to us a goodness on which we may re- 
pose. That smile with which Jesus will meet the new- 
born inhabitant of Heaven, that joyful greeting, that 
beaming of love from him who bled for us, that tone of 
welcome, — all these I can faintly conceive, but no Ian*- 
guage can utter them. The joys of centuries will be 
crowded into that meeting. This is not fiction. It is 
truth founded on the essential laws of the mind. 

Our friends, when they enter Heaven, meet Jesus 
Christ, and their intercourse with him will be of the 
most afifectionate and ennobling character. There will 
be nothing of distance in it. Jesus is indeed sometimes 
spoken of as reigning in the future world, and sometimes 
imagination places him on a real and elevated throne. 
Strange that such conceptions can enter the minds of 
Christians. Jesus will indeed reign in Heaven, and so 
he reigned on earth. He reigned in the fishing-boat, 
from which he taught ; in the humble dwelling, where 
he gathered round him listening and confiding disciples. 
His reign is not the vulgar dominion of this world. It 
is the empire of a great, godlike, disinterested being, 
over minds capable of comprehending and loving him. 
In Heaven, nothing like what we call government on 
earth can exist, for government here is founded in human 
weakness and guilt. The voice of command is never 
heard among the spirits of the just. Even on earth, the 
most perfect government is that of a family, where par- 
ents empk>y no tone but that of afiSsctionate counsel, 
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where filial affisction reads its duty in the mild look and 
finds its law and motive in its own pure impulse. Christ 
will not be raised on a throne above his followers. On 
earth he sat at the same table with the publican and sin- 
ner. Will he recede from the excellent whom he has 
fitted for celestial mansions ? How minds will conmiu- 
nicate with one another in that world, we know not ; but 
we know that our closest embraces are but types of the 
spiritual nearness which will then be enjoyed ; and to 
this intimacy with Jesus the new-born inhabitant of 
Heaven is admitted. 

But we have not yet exhausted this source of future 
happiness. The excellent go from earth not only to re- 
ceive a joyful welcome and assurances of eternal love 
from the Lord. There is a still higher view. They 
are brought by this new intercourse to a new compre- 
hension of his mind, and to a new reception of his spirit. 
It is indeed a happiness to know that we are objects of 
interest and love to an illustrious being ; but it is a great- 
er happiness, to know deeply the sublime and beautiful 
character of this being, to sympathize with him, to enter 
into his vast thoughts and pure designs, and to become 
associated with him in the great ends for which he lives. 
Even here in our infant and dim state of being, we learn 
enough of Jesus, of his divine philanthropy triumphant 
over injuries and agonies, to thrill us with affectionate 
admiration. But those in Heaven look into that vast, 
godlike soul, as we have never done. They approach 
it, as we cannot approach the soul of the most confiding 
friend ; and this nearness to the mind of Jesus awakens 
in themselves a power of love and virtue, which they 
little suspected during their earthly being. I trust I 
speak to tihose, who, if they have ever been brought 
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into coDDexion with a noble human being, have fdt, as it 
were, a new spirit, and almost new capacities of thought 
and life, expanded within them. We all know, how a 
man of mighty genius and of heroic feeling, can impart 
himself to other minds, and raise them for a time to 
something like his own energy ; and in this we have a 
faint delineation of the power to be exerted on the minds 
of those who approach Jesus after death. As nature at 
this season springs to a new life under the beams of the 
sun, so will the human soul be warmed and expanded 
under the influence of Jesus Christ. It will then be- 
come truly conscious of the immortal power treasured 
up in itself. His greatness will not overwhelm it, but 
will awaken a corresponding grandeur. 

Nor is this topic yet exhausted. The good, on ap- 
proaching Jesus, will not only sympathize with his spirit, 
but will become joint workers, active, efficient ministers, 
in aecomplishing his great work of spreading virtue and 
happiness. We must never think of Heaven as a state of 
inactive contemplation, or of unproductive feeling. Even 
here on earth, the influence of Christ's character is seen 
m awakening an active, self-sacrificing goodness. It 
sends the true disciples to the abodes of the sufiering. 
It binds them by new ties to their race. It gives them 
a new consciousness of being created for a ministry of 
beneficence ; and can they, when they approach more 
nearly this divine Philanthropist, and learn, by a new 
alliance with him, the fulness of his love, can they fail 
to consecrate themselves to his work and to kindred 
labors, with an energy of will unknown on earth ? In 
truth, our sympathy with Christ could not be per- 
fect, did we not act with him. Nothing so unites 
behigs as cooperation in the same glorious cause, 
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and to this union with Christ the exceUent above are 
received. 

There is another very interesting view of the future 
state, which seems to me to be a necessary consequence 
of the connexion to be formed there with Jesus Christ. 
Those who go there from among us, must retain the 
deepest interest in this world. Their ties to those they 
have left are not dissolved, but only refined. On this 
point, indeed, I want not the evidence of revelation ; I 
want no 'other evidence than the essential principles and 
laws of the soul. If the future state is to be an im- 
provement on the present, if intellect is to be invigorated 
and love expanded there, then memory, the fundamental 
power of the intellect, must act with new energy on the 
past, and all the benevolent affections, which have been 
cherished here, must be quickened into a higher life. To 
suppose the present state blotted out hereafter from the 
mind, would be to destroy its use, would cut off all- con- 
nexion between the two worlds, and would subvert re- 
sponsibility ; for how can retribution be awarded for a 
forgotten existence i No ; we must carry the present 
with us, whether we enter the world of happiness or 
woe. The good will indeed form new, holier, stronger 
ties above ; but under the expanding infijience of that 
better world, the human heart will be capacious enough 
to retain the old whilst it receives the new, to remember 
its birth-place with tenderness whilst enjoying a maturer 
and happier being. Did I think of those who are gone, 
as dying to those they left, I should honor and love them 
less. The man who forgets his home when he quits it, 
seems to want the best sensibilities of our nature ; and 
if the good were to forget their brethren on earth in their 
new abode, were to cease to intercede for them in their 
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nearer approach to their common Father, could we think 
of them as improved by the change ? 

All this I am compelled to infer from the nature of 
the human mind. But when I add to this, that the new- 
born heirs of heaven go to Jesus Christ, the great lover 
of the human family, who dwelt here, suffered here, who 
moistened our earth with his tears and blood, who has 
gone not to break off but to continue and perfect his 
beneficent labors for mankind, whose mind never for a 
moment turns from our race, whose interest in the pro- 
gress of his truth and the salvation of the tempted soul, 
has been gr6wing more and more intense ever since he 
left our world, and who has thus bound up our race with 
his very being, — when I think of all this, lam sure that 
they cannot forget our world. Could we hear them, I 
believe they would tell us that they never truly loved the 
race before ; never before knew, what it is to sympa- 
thize with human sorrow, to rejoice in human virtue, to 
mourn for human guilt. A new fountain of love to man 
is opened within them. They now see what before 
dimly gleamed on them, the capacities, the mysteries of 
a human soul. The signiBcance of that word Immor- 
tality is now apprehended, and every being desdned to it 
rises into unutterable importance. They love human 
nature as never before, and human friends are prized as 
above all price. 

Perhaps it may be asked, whether those born into 
Heaven, not only remember with interest, but have a 
present immediate knowledge of those whom they left 
on earth ? On this point, neither Scripture nor the 
principles of human nature give us light, and we are of 
course left to uncertainty. I will only say, that I know 
oothing to prevent such knowledge. We are indeed 
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accustomed to think of Heaven as distaat ; but of tbifl^ 
we have no proof. Heaven is the union, the society of 
spiritual, higher beings. May not these fill the universe, 
so as to make Heaven everywhere ? are such beings 
probably circumscribed, as we are, by material limits ? 
Milton has said, — 

"Millions of spiritual beings walk the earth 
Both when we wake and when we sleep." 

It is possible that the distance of Heaven lies wholly 
in the veil of flesh, which we now want power to pene- 
trate. A new sense, a new eye, might show the spir- 
itual world compassing us on every side. 

But suppose Heaven to be remote. Still we on earth 
may be visible to its inhabitants ; still in an important 
sense they may be present ; for what do we mean by 
presence ? Am I not present to those of you who are 
beyond the- reach of my arm, but whom I distinctly see ? 
And is it at all inconsistent with our knowledge of na** 
ture, to suppose that those in Heaven, whatever be their 
abode, may have spiritual senses, organs, by which they 
may discern the remote as clearly as we do the near ? 
This little ball of sight can see the planets at the dis- 
tance of millions of miles, and by the aids of science, 
can distinguish the inequalities of their surfaces. And 
it is easy for us to conceive of an organ of vision so sen- 
sitive and piercing, that from our earth the inhabitants of 
those far-rolling worlds might be discerned. Why, then, 
may not they who have entered a higher state, and are 
clothed with spiritual frames, survey our earth as dis- 
tinctly as when it was their abode } 

This may be the truth ; but if we receive it as sucbt 
let us not abuse it. It is liable to abuse. Let us not 
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thmk of the departed, as looking on us with eartbly, 
partial afiections. They love us more than ever, but 
with a refined and spiritual love. They have now but 
one wish for us, 'which is, that we may fit ourselves to 
join them in their mansions of benevolence and piety. 
Their spiritual vision penetrates to our souls. Could 
we hear the'r voice, it would not be an utterance of per- 
sonal attachment, so much as a quickening call to greater 
effort, to more resolute self-denial, to a wider charity, to 
a meeker endurance, a more filial obedience of the will 
of God. Nor must we think of them as appropriated 
to ourselves. They are breathing now an atmosphere 
of divine benevolence. They are charged with a higher 
mission than when they trod the earth. And this thought 
of the enlargement of their love should enlarge ours, 
and carry us beyond selfish regards to a benevoTSice 
akin to that with which they are inspired. 

It is objected, I know, to the view I have given of 
the connexion of the inhabitants of Heaven with this 
world, that it is inconsistent with their happiness. It is 
said, that if they retain their knowledge of this state, they 
must suffer from the recollection or sight of our sins and 
woes ; that to enjoy Heaven, they must wean themselves 
from the earth. This objection is worse than superfi- 
cial. It is a reproach to Heaven and the good. It 
supposes, that the happiness of that world is founded in 
ignorance, that it is the happiness of the blind man, who, 
were he to open his eye on what exists around him, 
would be filled with horror. It makes Heaven an Elysi- 
um, whose inhabitants perpetuate their joy by shutting 
themselves up in narrow bounds, and hiding themselves 
firom the pains of their fellow-creatures. But the good, 
from th^ very nature, cannot thus be confined. Heaven 
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would be a prison, did it cut them off from sympathy 
with the suffering. Their benevolence is too pure, too 
divine, to shrink from the sight of eviL Let me add, 
that the objection before us casts reproach on God. It 
supposes^ that there are regions of his universe, which 
must be kept out of sight, which, if seen, would blight 
the happiness of the virtuous. But this cannot be true. 
There are no such regions, no secret places of woe 
which these pure spirits must not penetrate. There is 
impiety in the thought. In such a universe there could 
be no Heaven. 

Do you tell me that according to these views, suffer- 
ing must exist in that blessed state ? I reply, I do and 
must regard Heaven as a world of sympathy. Nothing, 
I believe, has greater power to attract the regards of its 
benevolent inhabitants, than the misery into which any 
of their fellow-creatures may have fallen. The suffering 
which belongs to a virtuous sympathy, 1 cannot, then, 
separate from Heaven. But that sympathy, though it 
has sorrow, is far from being misery. Even in this 
world, a disinterested compassion, when joined with 
power to minister to suffering, and with wisdom to com- 
prehend its gracious purposes, is a spirit of peace, and 
often issues in the purest delight. Unalloyed as it will 
be in another world, by our present infirmities, and en- 
lightened by comprehensive views of God's perfect gov- 
ernment, it will give a charm and loveliness to the sub- 
limer virtues of the blessed, and, like all other forms of 
excellence, will at length enhance their felicity. 

11. You see how much of Heaven is taught us in the 
single truth, that they who enter it, meet and are united 
to Jesus Christ. There are other mteresting views at 
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which I can only glance. The departed go not to Jesus 
only. They go to the great and blessed society which 
is gathered round him, to the redeemed from all regions 
of earth, " to the city of the h'ving God, to an innumer- 
able company of angels, to the church of the first-born, 
to the spirits of the just made perfect." Into what a 
glorious community do they enter ! And how they are 
received you can easily understand. We are told, there 
is joy in heaven over the sinner who repenteth ; and will 
not his ascension to the abode of perfect virtue, commu- 
nicate more fervent happiness ? Our friends who leave 
us for that world, do not find themselves cast among 
strangers. No desolate feeling springs up of having ex- 
changed their home for a foreign country. The ten- 
derest accents of human friendship never approached in 
afiectionateness the voice of congratulation, which bids 
them welcome to their new and everlasting abode. In 
that world, where minds have surer means of revealing 
themselves than here, the newly arrived immediately see 
and feel themselves encompassed with virtue and good- 
ness ; and through this insight into the congenial spirits 
which -surround them, intimacies stronger than years can 
cement on earth, may be created in a moment. 

It seems to me accordant with all the principles of 
human nature, to suppose that the departed meet peculiar 
congratulation from friends who had gone before them to 
that better world ; and especially from all who had in 
any way given aids to their virtue ; from parents who 
had instilled into them the first lessons of love to God 
and man ; from associates, whose examples had won 
them to goodness, whose faithful counsels deterred them 
from sin. The ties created by such benefits must be 
eternal. The grateful soul must bind itself with peculiar 
affection to such as guided it to immortality. 
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In regard to the happiness of die intercourse of the 
future state, all of you, I trust, can form some appre- 
hensions of it. If we have ever known the enjoyments 
of friendship, of entire confidence, of cooperation in 
honorable and successful labors with those we love, we 
can comprehend something of the felicity of a world, 
where souls, refined from selfishness, open as the day, 
thirsting for new truth and virtue, endued with new power 
of enjoying the beauty and grandeur of the universe, 
allied in the noblest works of benevolence, and continu- 
ally discovering new mysteries of the Creator's power 
and goodness, communicate themselves to one another 
with the freedom of perfect love. The closest attach- 
ments of this life are cold, distant, stranger-like, com- 
pared with theirs. How they communicate themselves, 
by what language or organs, we know not. But this we 
know, that in the progress of the mind, its power of im- 
parting itself must improve. The eloquence, the thrill- 
ing, inspiring tones, in which the good and noble some- 
times speak to us on earth, may help us to conceive the 
expressiveness, harmony, energy of the language in 
which superior beings reveal themselves above. Of 
what they converse we can better judge. They who 
enter that world, meet beings whose recollections extend 
through ages, who have met together perhaps from vari- 
ous worlds, who have been educated amidst infinite 
varieties of condition, each of whom has passed through 
his own discipline and reached his own peculiar form of 
perfection, and each of whom is a peculiar testimony to 
the providence of the Universal Father. What treas- 
ures of memory,' observation, experience, imagery, illus- 
tration, must enrich the intercourse of Heaven ! One 
angel's history may be a volume of more various truth. 
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than all the records of our race. — After all, how little 
can our present experience help us to understand the 
intercourse of Heaven, a communion marred by no 
passion, chilled by no reserve, depressed by no con- 
sciousness of sin, trustful as childhood, and overflowing 
with Innocent joy, a communion in which the noblest 
feelings flow fresh from the heart, in which pure beings 
give familiar utterance to their divinest inspirations, to 
the Wonder which perpetually springs up amidst this 
ever-unfolding and ever-mysterious universe, to the rap- 
tures of adoration and pious gratitude, and to the swell- 
ings of a sympathy which cannot be confined. 

But it would be virrong to imagine that the inhabi- 
tants of Heaven only converse. They who reach that 
world, enter on a state of action, life, efibrt. We are 
apt to think of the future world as so happy that none 
need the aid of others, that effort ceases, that the good 
have nothing to do, but to enjoy. The truth is, that 
all action on earth, even the intensest, is but the sport 
of childhood, compared with the energy and activity of 
that higher life. It must be so. For what principles 
are so active as intellect, benevolence, the love of truth, 
the thirst for perfection, sympathy with the suflering, 
and devotion to God's purposes ; and these are the ever- 
expanding principles of the future life. It is true, the 
labors which are now laid on us for food, raiment, 
outward interests, cease at the grave. But far deeper 
wants than those of the body are developed in Heaven 
There it is that the spirit first becomes truly conscious 
of its capacities ; that truth opens before us in its infin- 
ity ; that the universe is seen to be a boundless sphere 
for discovery, for science, for the sense of beauty, for 
beneficence, and for adoration. There new objects to 
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live for, which reduce to nothingness present interests, 
are constantly unfolded. We must not think of Heaven 
as a stationary community. I think of it as a world of 
stupendous plans and efibrts for its own improvement. 
I think of it, as a society passing through successive 
stages of developement, virtue, knowledge, power, by 
the energy of its own members. Celestial genius is 
always active to explore the great laws of the creation 
and the everlasting principles of the mind, to disclose 
the beautiful in the universe, and to discover the means 
by which every soul may be carried forward. In that 
world, as in this, there are diversities of intellect, and 
the highest minds find their happiness and progress in 
elevating the less improved. There the work of edu- 
cation, which began here, goes on without end ; and a 
diviner philosophy than is taught on earth, reveals the 
spirit to itself, and awakens it to earnest, joyful efibrt 
for its own perfection. 

And not only will they who are born into Heaven, 
enter a society full of life and action for its own de- 
velopement. Heaven has connexion with other worlds. 
It? inhabitants are God's messengers through the cre- 
at;on. They have great trusts. In the progress of 
their endless being, they may have the care of other 
worlds. But I pause, lest to those unused to such 
speculations, I seem to exceed the bounds of calm an- 
ticipation. What I have spoken seems to me to rest 
on God's word and the laws of the mind, and these 
laws are everlasting. 

- On one more topic I meant to enlarge, but I must 
forbear. They who are born into Heaven, go not only 
to Jesus, and an innumerable company of pure beings. 
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They go to God. They see Him with a new light in 
all his works. Still more, they see Him, as the Scrip- 
tures teach, face to face, that is, by Immediate Com- 
munion. These new relations of the ascended spirit 
to the Universal Father, how near ! how tender ! how 
strong ! how exalting ! But this is too great a subject 
for the time which remains. And yet it is the chief 
element of the felicity of Heaven. 

The views now given of the future state, should make 
it an object of deep interest, earnest hope, constant 
pursuit. Heaven is, in truth, a glorious reality. Its 
attraction should be felt perpetually. It should over- 
come the force with which this world draws us to itself. 
Were there a country on earth uniting all that is beau- 
tiful in nature, all that is great in virtue, genius, and 
tlie liberal arts, and numbering among its citizens, the 
most illustrious patriots, poets, philosophers, philan- 
thropists of our age, how eagerly should we cross the 
ocean to visit it ! And how immeasurably greater is 
the attraction of Heaven ! There live the elder bretli- 
ren of the creation, the sons of the morning, who sang 
for joy at the creation of our race ; there the great and 
good of all ages and climes ; the friends, benefactors, 
deliverers, ornaments of their race ; the patriarch, proph- 
et, apostle, and martyr ; the true heroes of public, 
and still more of private, life ; the father, mother, wife, 
husband, child, who, unrecorded by man, have walked 
before God in the beauty of love and self-sacrificing 
virtue. There are all who have built up in our hearts 
the power of goodness and truth, the writers from whose 
pages we have received the inspiration of pure and 
lofty sentiments, the friends whose countenances have 
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shed light through our dwellings, and peace and strength 
through our hearts. There they are gathered together, 
safe from every storm, triumphant over evil ; — and they 
say to us. Come and join us in our everlasting blessed- 
ness ; Come and bear part in our song of praise ; Share 
our adoration, friendship, progress, and works of love. 
They say to us. Cherish now in your earthly hfe, that 
spirit and virtue of Christ which is the beginning and 
dawn of Heaven, and we shall soon welcome you, with 
more than human friendship, to our own immortality. 
Shall that voice speak to us in vain ? Shall our world- 
liness and unforsaken sins, separate us, by a gulf which 
cannot be passed, from, the society of Heaven ? 
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I ASK your attention to the subject of public war. I 
am aware, that to some this topic may seem to have po- 
litical bearings, which render it unfit for the pulpit ; but 
to me it is eminently a moral and religious subject. In 
approaching it, political parties and interest vanish from 
my mind. They are forgotten amidst the numerous mis- 
eries and crimes of war. To bring war to an end was* 
one of the purposes of Christ, and his ministers are 
bound to concur with him in the work. The great dif- 
ficulty on the present occasion, is, to select some point 
of view from the vast field which opens before us. Af- 
ter some general remarks, I shall confine myself to a 
single topic, which at present demands peculiar attention. 
Public war is not an evil which stands alone, or has 
nothing in common with other evils. It belongs, as the 
text intimates, to a great family. It may be said, that 
society, through its whole extent, is deformed by war. 
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Even in families we see jarring interests and passions, 
invasions of rights^ resistance of authority, violence, 
force ; and in common life, how continually do we see 
men struggling with one another for property or distinc- 
tion, injuring one another in word or deed, exasperated 
against one another by jealousies, neglects, and mutual 
reproach. All this is essentially war, but war restrained, 
hemmed in, disarmed by the opinions and institutions of 
society. To limit its ravages, to guard reputation, prop- 
erty, and life, society has instituted government, erected 
the tribunal of justice, clothed the legislator with the 
power of enacting equal laws, put the sword into the 
hand of the magistrate, and pledged its whole force to 
his support. Human wisdom has been manifested in 
nothing more conspicuously than in civil institutions for 
repressing war, retaliation, and passionate resort to force, 
among the citizens of the same state. But here it has 
stopped. Government, which is ever at work to restrain 
the citizen at home, often lets him loose, and arms him 
with fire and sword against other communities, sends out 
hosts for desolation and slaughter, and concentrates the 
whole energies of a people in the work of spreading 
misery and death. Government, the peace-officer at 
home, breathes war abroad, organizes it into a science, 
reduces it to a system, makes it a trade, and applauds 
it as if it were the most honorable work of nations. 
Strange that the wisdom which has so successfully put 
down the wars of individuals, has never been inspired 
and emboldened to engage in the task of bringing to an 
end the more gigantic crimes and miseries of public 
war. But this universal pacification, until of late, has 
hardly been thought of ; and in reading history we are 
almost tempted to believe, that the chief end of govern- 
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ment in promoting internal quiet, has been to accumu- 
late greater resources for foreign hostilities. Bloodshed 
is the staple of history, and men have been butchered 
and countries ravaged, as if the human frame had been 
constructed with such exquisite skill only to be mangled, 
and the earth covered with fertility only to attract the 
spoiler. 

These reflections, however, it is not my intention to 
pursue. The miseries of war are not my present sub- 
ject. One remark will be sufficient to place them in 
their true light. What gives these miseries preemi- 
nence among human woes, — what should compel us to 
look on them with peculiar horror, — is, not their awful 
amount, but their origin, their source. They are miseries 
inflicted by man on man. They spring from depravity 
of will. They bear the impress of cruelty, of hardness 
of heart. The distorted features, writhing frames, and 
shrieks of the wounded and dying, — these are not the 
chief horrors of war : they sink into unimportance com- 
pared with the infernal passions which work this woe. 
Death is a light evil when not joined with crime. Had 
the countless millions destroyed by war^ been swallowed 
up by floods or yawning earthquakes, we should look 
back awe-struck, but submissive, on the mysterious 
providence which had thus fulflUed the mortal sentence 
originally passed on the human race. But that man, 
born of woman, bound by ties of brotherhood to man, 
and commanded by an inward law and the voice of God 
to love and do good, should, through selfishness, pride, 
revenge, inflict these agonies, shed these torrents of 
human blood, — here is an evil which combines with 
exquisite suflfering fiendish guilt. All other evils fade 
before it. 
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Such are the dark features of wmr. I have spoken 
of them strongly, because humanity and religion demand 
from us all a new and sterner tone on this master evil. 
But it is due to human nature to observe, that whilst war 
is, in the main, the offspring and riot of the worst pas* 
sions, better principles often mix with it and throw a veil 
over its deformity. Nations fight not merely for revenge 
or booty. Glory is often the stirring word ; and glory, 
though often misinterpreted and madly pursued by crime, 
is still an impulse of great minds, and shows a nature 
made to burn with high thoughts, and to pour itself fordi 
in noble deeds. Many have girded themselves for battle 
from pure motives ; and, as if to teach us that unmingled 
evil cannot exist in God's creation, the most ferocious 
conflicts have been brightened by examples of magnani- 
mous and patriotic virtue. In almost all wars, there is 
some infusion of enthusiasm ; and in all enthusiasm, there 
is a generous element. 

Still war is made up essentially of crime and misery, 
and to abolish it is one great purpose of Christianity, 
and should be the earnest labor of philanthropy ; nor is 
this enterprise to be scoffed at^as hopeless. The ten- 
dencies of civilization are decidedly towards peace. 
The influences of progressive knowledge, refinement, 
arts, and national wealth, are pacific. The old motives 
for war are losing power. Conquest, which once mad- 
dened nations, hardly enteis new into the calculation of 
statesmen. The disastrous and disgraceful termination 
of the last career of conquest which the world has 
known, is reading a lesson not soon to be forgotten. It 
is now thoroughly understood, that the developement of 
a nation's resources in peace is the only road to pros- 
perity ; that even successful war makes a people poor^ 
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crushiDg them with taxes and crippling their progress in 
industry and useful arts. We have another pacific influ- 
ence at the present moment, in the increasing intelligence 
of the middle and poorer classes of society, who, in 
proportion as they learn their interests and rights, are 
unwilling to be used as materials of war, to suffer and 
bleed in serving the passions and glory of a privileged 
few. Again ; science, commerce, religion, foreign travel, 
new facilities of intercourise, new exchanges of literature, 
new friendships, new interests, are overcoming the old 
antipathies of nations, and are silently spreading the 
sentiment of human brotherhood, and the conviction 
that the welfare of each is the happiness of all. Once 
more ; public opinion is continually gaining strength in 
the civilized and Christian world ; and to this tribunal all 
states must in a measure bow. Here are pacific influ- 
ences. Here are encouragements to labor in the cause 
of peace. 

At the present day, one of the chief incitements to 
war is to be found in false ideas of honor. Military 
prowess and military success are thought to shed peculiar 
glory on a people ; and many, who are too wise to be 
intoxicated with these childish delusions, still imagine ^ 
that the honor of a nation consists peculiarly in the spirit 
which repels injury, in sensibility to wrongs, and is there- 
fore peculiarly committed to the keeping of the sword. 
These opinions I shall now examine, beginning with the 
glory attached to military achievements. 

That the idea of glory should be associated strongly 
with military exploits, ought not to be wondered at. 
From the earliest ages, ambitious sovereigns and states 
have sought to spread the military spirit, by loading it 
with rewards. Badges, ornaments, distinctions, the most 
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flattering and intoxicating, have been the prizes of war. 
The aristocracy of Europe, which commenced m bar- 
barous ages, was founded on military talent and success ; 
and the chief education of the young noble, was for a 
long time little more than a training for battle, — hence 
the strong connexion between war and honor. AU past 
ages have bequeathed us this prejudice, and the structure 
of society has given it a fearful force. Let us consider 
it with some particularity. 

The idea of honor is associated with war. But to 
whom does the honor belong ? If to any, certainly not 
to the mass of the people, but to those who are particu- 
larly engaged in it. The mass of a people, who stay at 
home, and hire others to fight, — who sleep in their 
warm beds, and hire others to sleep on the cold and 
damp earth, — who sit at their well-spread board, and 
hire others to take the chance of starving, who nurse the 
slightest hurt in their own bodies, and hire others to ex- 
pose themselves to mortal wounds and to linger in com- 
fortless hospitals ; — certainly this mass reap litde honor 
from war ; the honor belongs to those immediately en- 
gaged in it. Let me ask, then, what is the chief busi- 
ness of war ? It is to destroy human life ; to mangle 
the limbs ; to gash and hew the body : to plunge the 
sword into the heart of a fellow-creature ; to strew the 
earth with bleeding frames, and to trample them under 
foot with horses' hoofs. It is to batter down and bum 
cities ; to turn fruitful fields into deserts ; to level the 
cottage of the peasant and the magnificent abode of op- 
ulence ; to scourge nations with famine ; to multiply 
widows and orphans. Are these honorable deeds f 
Were you called to name exploits worthy of demons, 
would you not naturally select such as these ' Grant 
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that a necessity for them may exist ; it is a dreadful 
necessity, such as a £ood man must recoil from with in- 
stincti J horror ; J though it may exempt them from 
guilt, it cannot turn them into glory. We have thought 
that it was honorable to heal, to save, to mitigate pain, 
to snatch the sick and sinking from the jaws of death. 
We have placed among the revered benefactors of the 
human race, the discoverers of arts which alleviate hu- 
man sufferings, which prolong, comfort, adorn, and cheer 
human life ; and if these arts be honorable, where is the 
glory of multiplying and aggravating tortures and death ? 
It will be replied, that the honorableness of war con- 
sists not in the business which it performs, but in the 
motives from which it springs, and in the qualities which 
it indicates. It will be asked, Is it not honorable to 
serve one's country, and to expose one's life in its 
cause ? Yes, our country deserves love and service ; 
and let her faithful friends, her loyal sons, who under 
the guidance of duty and disinterested zeal, have poured 
out their blood in her cause, live in the hearts of a 
grateful posterity. But who does not know, that this 
moral heroism is a very different thing from the com- 
mon military spirit ? Who is so simple as to believe, 
that this all-sacrificing patriotism of principle is the 
motive which fills the ranks of war, and leads men to 
adopt the profession of arms ? Does this sentiment 
reign in the common soldier, who enlists because driven 
from all other modes of support, and hires himself to 
be shot at for a few cents a-day ? Or does it reign in 
the officer, who, for pay and promotion, from the sense 
of reputation, or dread of disgrace, meets the foe with 
a fearless front ? There is, indeed, a vulgar patriotism 
nourished by war ; I mean that which burns to humble 
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other nations, and to purchase for our own the exulta- 
tion of triumph and superior force. But as for true 
patriotism, which has its root in benevolence, and which 
desires the real and enduring happiness of our country, 
nothing is more adverse to it than war, and no class of 
men have less of it than those engaged in war. Per- 
haps in no class is the passion for display and distinction 
so strong ; and in accordance with this infirmity, they 
are apt to regard as the highest interest of the state, 
a career of conquests, which makes a show and dazssles 
the multitude, however desolating or unjust in regard to 
foreign nations, or however blighting to the prosperity 
of their own. 

The motives which generally lead to the choice of 
a military life, strip it of all claim to peculiar honor. 
There are employments, which from their peculiar char- 
acter, should be undertaken only from high motives. 
This is peculiarly the case with the profession of arms. 
Its work is bloodshed, destruction, the infliction of the 
most dreaded evils, not only on wrong-doers, oppres- 
sors, usurpers, but on the innocent, weak, defenceless. 
From this task humanity recoils, and nothing should 
reconcile us to it but the solemn conviction of duty to 
God, to our country, to mankind. The man who un- 
dertakes this work solely or chiefly to earn money or 
an epaulette, commits, however unconsciously, a great 
wrong. Let it be conceded, that be who engages in 
military life, is bound, as in other professions, to insure 
from his employers the means of support, and that he 
may innocently seek the honor which is awarded to 
faithful and successful service. Still, from the peculiar 
character of the profession, from the solemnity and 
terribleness of its agency, no man can engage in it m* 
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nocently or honorably, who does not deplore its neces- 
sity, and does not adopt it from generous motives, from 
the power of moral and public considerations. That 
these are not the motives which now fill armies, is too 
notorious to need proof. How common is it for military 
men to desire war, as giving rich prizes and as advan-* 
cing them in their profession. They are willing to slaugh- 
ter their fellow-creatures for money and distinction ; — 
and is the profession of such men peculiarly glorious ? I 
am not prepared to deny that human life may sometimes 
be justly taken ; but it ought to be taken under the 
solemn conviction of duty and for great public ends. 
To destroy our fellow-creatures for profit or promotion, 
is to incur a guilt from which most men would shrink, 
could it be brought distinctly before their minds. That 
there may be soldiers of principle, men who abhor the 
thought of shedding human blood, and who consent to 
the painful oflice only because it seems to them imposed 
by their country and the best interests of mankind, is 
freely granted. Such men spring up especially in pe- 
riods of revolution, when the liberties of a nation are at 
stake. But that this is not the spirit of the military 
profession, you know. That men generally enter this 
profession from selfish motives, that they hire them- 
selves to kill for personal remuneration, you know. 
That ihey are ready to slay a fellow-creature, from in- 
ducements not a whit more disinterested than those 
which lead other men to fell an ox or crush a pernicious 
insect, you know ; and, of consequence, the profession 
has no peculiar title to respect. It is particularly de- 
graded by the ofier of prize-money. The power of 
this mducement is well understood. But is it honorable 
to kill a fellow-creature for a share of his spoils ? A 
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nation which offers prize-money, is chargeable with the 
crime of tainting the mind of the soldier. It offers him 
a demoralizing motive to the destruction of his fellow- 
creatures. It saps high principle in the minds of those 
who are susceptible of generous impulses. It establish* 
es the most inhuman method of getting rich which civ-* 
ilized men can pursue. I know that society views this 
subject differently, and more guilt should be attached to 
society than to the soldier ; but still the character of 
the profession remains degraded by the motives which 
most commonly actuate its members ; and war, as now 
carried on, is certainly among the last vocations to be 
called honorable. 

Let not these remarks be misconstrued. I mean not 
to deny to military men equal virtue with otlier classes 
of society. AU classes are alike culpable in regard to 
war, and the burden presses too heavily on all, to allow 
any to take up reproaches against others. Society has 
not only established and exalted the military profession, 
but studiously allures men into it by bribes of vanity, 
cupidity, and ambition. They who adopt it, have on 
their side the suffrage of past ages, the sanction of opin- 
ion and law, and the applauding voice of nations ; so 
that justice commands us to acquit them of peculiar 
deviations from duty, or of felling below society in moral 
worth or private virtue. 

Much of the glare thrown over the military profes- 
sion, is to be ascribed to the false estimate of courage, 
which prevails through the Christian world. Men are 
dazzled by this quality. On no point is popular opinion 
more perverted and more hostile to Christianity, and 
to this point I would therefore solicit particular atten- 
tion. The truth is, that the delusion on this subject has 
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come down to us from remote ages, and has been from 
the beginning a chief element of the European charac- 
ter. Our northern ancestors, who overwhelmed the 
Roman empire, were fanatical to the last degree in re- 
spect to military courage. They made it the first of 
virtues. One of the chief articles of their creed was, 
that a man dying on the field of battle, was transported 
at once to the hall of their god Odin, a terrible paradise, 
where he was to quaff for ever delicious draughts from 
the skulls of his enemies. So rooted was this fanati- 
cism, that it was thought a calamity to die of disease 
or old age ; and death by violence, even if inflicted by 
their own hands, was thought more honorable than to 
expire by the slow, inglorious processes of nature. This 
spirit, aided by other causes, broke out at length into 
chivalry, the strangest mixture of good and evil, of mer- 
cy and cruelty, of insanity and generous sentiment, to 
be found in human history. This whole institution 
breathed an extravagant estimation of courage. To be 
without fear was the first attribute of a good knight. 
Danger was thirsted for, when it might innocently be 
shunned. Life was sported with wantonly. Amuse- 
ments full of peril, exposing even to mortal wounds, 
were pursued with passionate eagerness. The path to 
honor lay through rash adventures, the chief merit' of 
which was the scorn of suffering and of death which 
they expressed. This fanaticism has yielded in a meas- 
ure to good sense, and still more to the spirit of Chris- 
tianity. But still it is rife ; and not a few imagine fear- 
less courage to be the height of glory. 

That courage is of no worth, I have no disposition 
to affirm. It ought to be prized, sought, cherished. 
Though not of itself virtuous, it Is an important aid to 
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virtue. It ^ves us the commaod of our faculties when 
needed most. It converts the dangers which palsy the 
weak, into springs of energy. Its firm look often awes 
the injurious, and silences insult. All great enterprises 
demand it, and without it virtue cannot rise into mag- 
nanimity. Whilst it leaves us exposed to many vices, 
It saves us from one class peculiarly ignominious, — from 
the servility, deceit, and base compliance, which belong 
to fear. It is accompanied too with an animated con- 
sciousness of power, which is one of the high enjoy- 
ments of life. We are bound to cherish it as the safe- 
guard of happiness and rectitude ; and when so cherished 
it takes rank among the virtues. 

Still, courage considered in itself, or without refer- 
ence to its origin and motives, and regarded in its com- 
mon manifestations, is not virtue, is not moral excel- 
lence ; and the disposition to exalt it above the spirit of 
Christianity, is one of the most ruinous delusions which 
have been transmitted to us from barbarous times. In 
most men, courage has its origin in a happy organization 
of the body. It belongs to the nerves rather than the 
character. In some, it is an instinct bordering on rash- 
ness. In one man, it springs from strong passions ob- 
scuring the idea of danger. In another, from the want 
of imagination or from the incapacity of bringing future 
evils near. The courage of the uneducated may often 
be traced to stupidity ; to the absence of thought and 
sensibility. Many are courageous from the dread of the 
infamy absurdly attached to cowardice. One terror ex- 
pels another. A bullet is less formidable than a sneer. 
To show the moral worthlessness of mere courage, of 
contempt of bodily sufiering and pain, one consideration 
is sufficient ; — the most abandoned have possessed k 
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m perfection. The villain often hardens into the thor- 
ough hero, if courage and heroism be one. The more 
complete his success in searing conscience and defying 
God, the more dauntless his daring. Long-continued 
vice and exposure naturally generate contempt of life 
and a reckless encounter of peril. Courage, considered 
in itself or without reference to its causes, is no virtue 
and deserves no esteem. It is found in the best and 
the worst, and is to be judged according to the qualities 
from which it springs and with which it is conjoined. 
There is in truth a virtuous, glorious courage ; but it 
happens to be found least in those who are most admired 
for bravery. It is the courage of principle, which dares 
to do right in the face of scorn, which puts to hazard 
reputation, rank, the prospects of advancement, the 
sympathy of friends, the admiration of the world, rather 
than violate a conviction of duty. It is the courage of 
benevolence and piety, which counts not life dear in 
withstanding error, superstition, vice, oppressi<^, injus- 
tice, and the mightiest foes of human improvement and 
happiness. It is moral energy, that force of will in 
adopting duty, over which menace and suffering have 
no power. It is the courage of a soul, which rever- 
ences itself too much to be greatly moved about what 
befalls the body ; which thirsts so intensely for a pure 
inward life, that it can yield up the animal life without 
fear ; in which the idea of moral, spiritual, celestial 
good has been unfolded so brightly as to obscure all 
worldly interests ; which aspires after immortality, and 
therefore heeds little the pains or pleasures of a day ; 
which has so concentred its whole power and life in the 
love of godlike virtue, that it even finds a joy in the 
perils and sufferings by which its loyalty td Grod bAA 
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virtue may be approved. This courage may be called 
the perfection of humanity, for it is the exercise, result, 
and expression of the highest attributes of our nature. 
Need I tell you, that this courage has hardly any thing 
in common with what generally bears the name, and has 
been lauded by the crowd to the skies ? Can any man, 
not wholly blinded to moral distinctions, compare or 
confound with this divine energy, the bravery derived 
from constitution, nourished by ambition, and blazing 
out in resentment, which forms the glory of military 
men and of men of the world ? The courage of mili- 
tary and ordinary Ufe, instead of resting on high and 
unchangeable principles, fnds its chief motive in the 
opinions of the world, and its chief reward in vulgar 
praise. Superior to bodily pain, it crouches before cen- 
sure, and dares not face the scorn which faithfulness 
to God and unpopular duty must often incur. It wears 
the appearance of energy, because it conquers one 
strong passion, fear ; but the other passions it leaves un- 
mastered, and thus differs essentially from moral strength 
or greatness, which consists is subjecting all appetites 
and desires to a pure and high standard of rectitude 
Brilliant courage, as it is called, so far from beibg a 
principle of universal self-control, is often joined with 
degrading pleasures, with a lawless spirit, with general 
licentiousness of manners, with a hardihood which de- 
fies God as well as man, and which, not satisfied with 
scorning death, contemns the judgment that is to follow. 
So wanting in moral worth is the bravery which has so 
long been praised, sung, courted, adored. It is time 
that it should be understood. It is time that the old, 
barbarous, indiscriminate worship of mere courage should 
give place to a wise moral judgment. This fanaticism 
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has done much to rob Christianity of its due honor. 
Men, who give their sympathies and homage to the fiery 
and destructive valor of the soldier, will see little at- 
traction in the mild and peaceful spirit of Jesus. His 
unconquerable forbearance, the most genuine and touch- 
ing expression of his divine philanthropy, may even seem 
to them a weakness. We read of those who, surround- 
ing the cross, derided the meek sufferer. They did it 
in their ignorance. More guilty, more insensible are 
those, who, living under the light of Christianity, and 
yielding it their assent, do not see in that cross a glory 
which pours contempt on the warrior. Will this delu- 
sion never cease ? Will men never learn to reverence 
disinterested love ? Shall the desolations and woes of 
ages bear their testimony in vain against the false glory 
which has so long dazzled the world ? Shall Christ, 
shall moral perfection, shall the spirit of heaven, shall 
God manifest in his Son, be for ever insulted by the 
worship paid to the spirit of savage hordes ? Shall 
the cross ostentatiously worn on the breast, never come 
to the heart, a touching emblem and teacher of all- 
sufiering love ? — I do not ask these questions in despair. 
Whilst we lament the limited triumphs of Christianity 
over false notions of honor, we see and ought to rec- 
ognise its progress. War is not now the only or chief 
path to glory. The greatest names are not now written 
in blood. The purest fame is the meed of genius, phi- 
losophy, philanthropy, and piety, devoting themselves to 
the best interests of humanity. The passion for milita- 
ry glory is no longer, as once, able of itself to precipi- 
tate nations into war. In all this let us rejoice. 

In the preceding remarks, I aimed to show that the 
glory awarded to military prowess and success, is un« 
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founded, — to show the deceitfulness of the glare which 
seduces many into the admiration of war. I proceed 
to another topic, which is necessary to give us a full 
understanding of the pernicious influence exerted by the 
idea of honor in exciting nations to hostility. There 
are many persons who have little admiration of war- 
like achievements, and are generally inclined to peace, 
but who still imagine that the honor of a nation con- 
sists peculiarly in quickness to feel and repel injury, 
and who, consequently, when their country has been 
wronged, are too prone to rush into war. Perhaps its 
interests have been slightly touched. Perhaps its well- 
being imperiously demands continued peace. Still its 
honor is said to call for reparation, and no sacrifice is 
thought too costly to satisfy the claim. That rational 
honor should be dear, and guarded with jealous care, 
no man will deny ; but in proportion as we exalt it, we 
should be anxious to know precisely what it means, lest 
we set up for our worship a false, unjust, merciless deity, 
and instead of glory ahall reap shame. I ask, then, in 
what does the honor of a nation consist ? What are 
its chief elements or constituents ? The common views 
of it are narrow and low. Every people should study 
it ; and in proportion as we understand it, we shall learn 
that it has no tendency to precipitate nations into war. 
What, I ask again, is this national honor, from which 
no sacrifice must be withheld ? 

The first element of a nation's honor is undoubtedly 
justice. A people, to deserve respect, must lay down 
the maxim, as the foundation of its intercourse with 
other communities, that justice, — a strict regard to the 
rights of other states, — shall take rank of its mterests. 
A nation without reverence for right, can never plead 
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in defence of a war, that this is needed to maintain its 
honor, for it has no honor to maintain. It bears a 
brand of infamy, which oceans of human blood cannot 
wash away. With these views, we cannot be too much 
shocked by the language of a chief magistrate recently 
addressed to a legislative body in this country. 

" No community of men," he says, " in any age or 
nation, under any dispensation, political or religious, 
has been governed by justice in its negotiations or con- 
flicts with other states. It is not justice and magna- 
nimity, but interest and ambition, dignified under the 
name of State policy, that has governed, and ever will 
govern, masses of men acting as political communities. 
Individuals may be actuated by a sense of justice ; but 
what citizen in any country would venture to contend 
for justice to a foreign and rival community, in oppo- 
sition to the prevailing policy of his state, without for- 
feiting the character of a patriot } " 

Now, if this be true of our country, and to our own 
country it was applied, then, I say, we have no honor 
to fight for. A people systematically sacrificing justice 
to its interests, is essentially a band of rqbbers, and 
receives but the just punishment of its profligacy in the 
assaults of other nations. But it is not true that nations 
are so dead to moral principles. The voice of justice 
is not always drowned by the importunities of interest ; 
nor ought we, as citizens, to acquiesce in an injurious 
act, on the part of our rulers, towards other states, as 
if it were a matter of course, a necessary working of 
human selfishness. It ought to be reprobated as indig- 
nantly as the wrongs of private men. A people strictly 
just has an honor independent of opinion, and to which 
opinion must pay homage. Its glory is purer and more 
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endaring than that of a thousand victories. Let not 
him who prefers for his country the renown of military 
spirit and success to that of justice, talk of his zeal 
for its honor. He does not know the meaning of the 
word. He belongs to a barbarous age, and desires ior 
his country no higher praise than has been gained by 
many a savage horde. 

The next great element of a nation's honor is a spirit 
of philanthropy. A people ought to regard itself as a 
member of the human family, and as bound to bear 
part in the work of human improvement and happiness. 
The obligation of benevolence, belonging to men as 
individuals, belongs to them in their associated capaci- 
ties. We have indeed no right to form an association 
of whatever kind, which severs us from the human race. 
I care not though men of loose principles scoff at the 
idea of a nation respecting the claims of humanity. 
Duty is eternal, and too high for human mockery ; and 
this duty in particular, so far from being a dream, has 
been reduced to practice. Our own country, in framing 
its first treaties, proposed to insert an article prohibit- 
ing privateering ; and this it did in the spirit of human- 
ity to diminish the crimes and miseries of war. Eng- 
land, from philanthropy, abolished the slave trade and 
slavery. No nation stands alone ; and each is bound 
to consecrate its influence to the promotion of equitable, 
pacific, and beneficent relations among all countries, 
and to the diffusion of more liberal principles of inter- 
course and national law. This country is intrusted by 
God with a mission for humanity. Its office is to com- 
mend to all nations free institutions, as the sources of 
public prosperity and personal dignity ; and I trust we 
desire to earn the thanks and honor of nations by fidelity 
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to our trust. A people reckless of the interest of the 
world, and profligately selfish in its policy, incurs far 
deeper disgrace than by submission to wrongs ; and 
whenever it is precipitated into war by its cupidity, its 
very victories become monuments of its guilt, and de- 
serve the execration of present and coming times. 

I now come to another essential element of a nation's 
honor ; and that is, the existence of institutions which 
tend, and are designed, to elevate all classes of its citi- 
zens. As it is the improved character of a people which 
alone gives it an honorable place in the world, its 
dignity is to be measured chiefly by the extent and effi- 
ciency of its provisions and establishments for national 
improvement, — for spreading education far and wide, — 
for purifying morals and refining manners, — for enlight- 
ening the ignorant and succouring the miserable, — for 
building up intellectual and moral power, and breathing 
the spirit of true religion. The degree of aid given to 
the individual in every condition, for unfolding his best 
powers, determines the rank of a nation. Mere wealth 
adds nothing to a people's glory ; it is the nation's soul 
which constitutes its greatness. Nor is it enough for a 
country to possess a select class of educated, cultivated 
men ; for the nation consists of the many, not the few ; 
and where the mass are sunk in ignorance and sensu- 
ality ; there you see a degraded community, even though 
an aristocracy of science be lodged in its bosom. It is the 
moral and intellectual progress of the people, to which 
the patriot should devote himself as the only dignity 
and safeguard of the state. How needed this truth ! 
In all ages, nations have imagined that they were 
glorifying themselves by triumphing over foreign foes, 
whibt at home they have been denied every ennobling 
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institution ; bave been trodden under foot by tyrannj, 
defrauded of the most sacred rights of humanity, en- 
slaved by superstition, buried in ignorance, and cut off 
from all the means of rising to the dignity of men. 
They have thought that they were exalting themselves, 
in fighting for the very despots who ground them in the 
dust. Such has been the common notion of national 
honor ; nor is it yet effaced. How many among our- 
selves are unable to stifle their zeal for our honor as 
a people, who never spent a thought on the institu- 
tions and improvements which ennoble a community, 
and whose character and examples degrade and taint 
their country, as far as their influence extends ? 

I have now given you the chief elements of national 
honor ; and a people cherishing these can hardly be 
compeUed to resort to war. I shall be told, however, 
that an enlightened and just people though less ex- 
posed to hostilities, may still be wronged, insulted, and 
endangered ; and I shall be asked, if in such a case its 
honor do not require it to repel injury, — if submission 
be not disgrace ? I answer, that a nation which sub- 
mits to wrong from timidity, or a sorbid love of ease 
or gain, forfeits its claim to respect. A faint-hearted, 
self-indulgent people, cowering under menace, shrink- 
ing from peril, and willing to buy repose by tribute or 
servile concession, deserves the chains which it cannot 
escape. But to bear much and long from a principle 
of humanity, from reverence for the law of love, is no- 
ble; and nothing but moral blindness and degradation 
induce men to see higher glory in impatience of injury 
and quickness to resent. 

Still I may be asked, whether a people, however for- 
l^earing, may not sometimes owe it to its own dignity 
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and safety to engage in war ? I answer, yes. When 
the spirit of justice, humanity, and forbearance, instead 
of spreading peace, provokes fresh outrage, this outrage 
must be met and repressed by force* I know that many 
sincere Christians oppose to this doctrine the precept of 
Christ, " Resist not evil." But Christianity is wronged 
and its truth exposed to strong objections, when these 
and the like precepts are literally construed. The whole 
legislation of Christ is intended to teach us the spirit 
from which we should act, not to lay down rules for out- 
ward conduct. The precept, " Resist not evil," if 
practised to the letter, would annihilate all government in 
the family and the state ; for it is the great work of gov- 
ernment to resist evil passions and evil deeds. It is in- 
deed our duty, as Christians, to love our worst enemy, 
and to desire his true good ; but we are to love not only 
our enemy, but our families, friends, and country, and to 
take a wise care of our own rights and happiness ; and 
when we abandon to the violence of a wrong-doer these 
fellow-beings, and these rights, commended by God to 
our love and care, we are plainly wanting in that ex- 
panded benevolence which Christianity demands. A 
nation, then, may owe it to its welfare and dignity to en« 
gage in war ; and its honor demands that it should meet 
the trial with invincible resolution. It ought, at such a 
moment, to dismiss all fear, except the fear of its own 
passions, — the fear of the crimes to which the exasper- 
ations and sore temptations of public hostilities expose 
a state. 

I have admitted that a nation's honor may require its 
citizens to engage in war ; but it requires them to en- 
gage in it wisely, — with a full consciousness of rectitude 
and with unfeigned sorrow. On no other conditions 
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does war comport with national dignity ; and these de- 
serve a moment's attention. A people must engage in 
war wisely ; for rashness is dishonorable, especially in 
80 solemn and tremendous a concern. A nation must 
propose a wise end in war ; and this remark is the more 
important, because the end or object which, according 
to common speech, a people is bound by its honor to 
propose, is generally disowned by wisdom. How com- 
mon it is to hear, that the honor of a nation requires it 
to seek redress of grievances, — reparation 6f injuries. 
Now, as a general rule, war does not and cannot repair 
injuries. Instead of securing compensation for past 
evils, it almost always multiplies them. As a general 
rule, a nation loses incomparably more by war than it has 
previously lost by the wrong-doer. Suppose, for exam- 
ple, a people to have been spoiled by another state of 
"five millions of dollars." To recover this by war, it 
must expend fifty or a hundred millions more, and will, 
almost certainly, come forth from the contest burdened 
with debt. Nor is this all. It loses more than wealth* 
It loses many lives. Now, life and property are not to 
be balanced against each other. If a nation, by slaying 
a single innocent man, could possess itself of the wealth 
of worlds, it would have no right to destroy him for that 
cause alone. A human being cannot be valued by silver 
and gold ; and, of consequence, a nation can never be 
authorized to sacrifice or expose thousands of lives, for 
the mere recovery of property of which it has been 
spoiled. To secure compensation for the past, is very 
seldom a sufficient object for war. The true end is, 
security for the future. An injury inflicted by one nation 
on another, may manifest a lawless, hostile spirit, from 
which, if unresisted, future and bcreasing outrages are 
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to be feared, which would embolden other comi&unities 
in vnrong-doing, and against which neither property, nor 
life, nor liberty, would be secure. To protect a state 
from this spirit of violence and unprincipled aggression, 
is the duty of rulers ; and protection may be found only 
in war. Here is the legitimate occasion and the true 
end of an appeal to arms. Let me ask you to apply 
this rule of wisdom to a case, the bearings of which 
will be easily seen. Suppose, then, an injury to have 
been inflicted on us by a foreign nation a quarter of a 
century ago. Suppose it to have been inflicted by a 
government which has fallen through its lawlessness, and 
which can never be restored. Suppose this injury to 
have been followed, during this long period, by not one 
hostile act, and not one sign of a hostile spirit. Sup- 
pose a disposition to repair it to be expressed by the 
head of the new government of the injurious nation ; 
and suppose further, that our long endurance has not ex- 
posed us to a single insult from any other power since 
the general pacification of Europe. Under these cir- 
cumstances, can it be pretended, with any show of rea- 
son, that threatened wrong, or that future security, re- 
quires us to bring upon ourselves and the other nation 
the horrors and miseries of war ? Does not wisdom 
join with humanity in reprobating such a conflict ? 

I have said that the honor of a nation requires it to 
engage in a war for a wise end. I add, as a more im- 
portant rule, that its dignity demands of it to engage in 
no conflict without a full consciousness of rectitude. It 
must not appeal to arms for doubtful rights. It must 
not think it enough to establish a probable claim. The 
true principle for a nation, as for an individual, is, that it 
wiU BuSeat rather than do wrong. It should prefer being 
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injured to the hazard of doing injury. To secure to 
itself th»« full consciousness of rectitude, a nation should 
always desire to refer its disputes to an impartial umpire. 
It cannot too much distrust its own judgment in its own 
cause. That same selfish partiality which blinds the in- 
dividual to the claims of a rival or foe, and which has 
compelled society to substitute public and disinterested 
tribunals for private war, disqualifies nations, more or 
less, to determine their own rights, and should lead them 
to seek a more dispassionate decision. > The great idea 
which should rise to the mind of a country on meditating 
war, is rectitude. In declarbg war, it should listen only 
to the voice of duty. To resolve on the destruction of 
our fellow-creatures without a command from conscience, 
— a commission from God, • — is to bring on a people a 
load of infamy and crime. A nation, in declaring war, 
should be lifted above its passions by the fearfulness and 
solemnity of the act. It should appeal with unfeigned 
confidence to Heaven and earth for its uprightness of pur- 
pose. It should go forth as the champion of truth and 
justice, as the minister of God, to vindicate and sustain 
that great moral and national law, without which life has no 
security, and social improvements no defence. It should 
be inspired with invincible courage, not by its passions, 
but by the dignity and holiness of its cause. Nothing in 
the whole compass of legislation is so solemn as a decla- 
ration of war. By nothing do a people incur such tre- 
mendous responsibility. Unless justly waged, war in- 
volves a people in the guilt of murder. The state 
which, without the command of justice and God, sends 
out fleets and armies to slaughter fellow-creatures, must 
answer for the blood it sheds, as truly as the assassin for 
the death of his victim. Oh, how loudly does the 



voice of blood cry to Heaven from the field of battle 
Undoubtedly, the men whose names have come down to 
us with the loudest shouts of ages, stand now before the 
tribunal of eternal justice condemned as murderers ; and 
the victories which have been thought to encircle a na- 
tion with glory, have fixed the same brand on multitudes 
in the sight of the final and Almighty Judge. How es- 
sential is it to a nation's honor that it should engage in 
war with a full conviction of rectitude ! 

But there is one more condition of an honorable war. 
A nation should engage in it with unfeigned sorrow. It 
should beseech the throne of grace with earnest suppli- 
cation, that the dreadful office of destroying fellow-beings 
may not be imposed on it. War concentrates all the 
varieties of human misery, and a nation which can in- 
flict these without sorrow, contracts deeper infamy than 
from cowardice. It is essentially barbarous ; and will 
be looked back upon by more enlightened and Christian 
ages, with the horror with which we recall the atrocities 
of savage tribes. Let it be remembered that the calami- 
ties of war, its slaughter, famine, and desolation, instead 
of being confined to its criminal authors, fall chiefly cm 
multitudes who have had no share in provoking and no 
voice in proclaimbg it ; and let not a nation talk of its 
honor, which has no sympathy with these woes, which 
is steeled to the most terrible sufTerings of humanity. 

I have now spoken, my friends, of the sentiments 
with which war should be regarded. Is it so regarded ? 
When recently the suggestion of war was thrown out to 
this people, what reception did it meet ? Was it viewed 
at once in the light in which a Christian nation should 
immediately and most earnestly consider it } Was it 
received as a proposition to slaughter thousands of our 
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fellow-creatures ? Did we feel as if threatened with a 
calami^ more fearful than earthquakes, famine, or pesti* 
lence ? The blight which might fall on our prosperity, 
drew attention ; but the thought of devoting as a people, 
our jiower and resources to the destruction of mankind, 
of those whom a common nature, whom reason, con- 
science, and Christianity command us to love and save, 
did this thrill us with horror ? Did the solemn inquiry 
break forth through our land, is the dreadful necessity 
indeed laid upon us to send abroad death and woe ? No. 
There was little manifestation of the sensibility with 
which men and Christians should look such an evil in the 
face. As a people, we are still seared and blinded to 
the crimes and miseries of war. The principles of 
honor, to which the barbarism and infatuation of dark 
ages gave birth, prevail among us. The generous, mer- 
ciful spirit of our religion is little understood. The law 
of love preached from the cross and written m the blood 
of the Saviour, is trampled on by public men. The 
true dignity of man, which consists in breathing and 
cherishing God's spirit of justice and philanthropy 
towards every human being, is counted folly in compari- 
son with that spirit of vindictiveness and self-aggrandize- 
ment, which turns our earth into an image of the abodes 
of the damned. How long will the friends of humanity, 
of religion, of Christ, silently, passively, uncomplain- 
ingly, suffer the men of this world, the ambitious, vin- 
dictive, and selfish, to array them against their brethren 
in conflicts which they condemn and abhor ? Shall not 
truth, humanity, and the mild and holy spirit of Christi- 
anity, find a voice to rebuke and awe the wickedness 
which precipitates nations into war, and to startle and 
awaken nations to their fearful responsibility in takmg 
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arms against tbe children of their Father in heaven ? 
Prince of Peace ! Saviour of men ! speak in thine 
own voice of love, power, and fearful warning ; and re- 
deem the world for which thou hast died, from lawless 
and cruel passions, from the spirit of rapine and murder, 
from the powers of darkness and hell ! 
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LxTKX It. 18 : " The spirit of the Lord is upon me, because ha 
hath anointed me to preach the Grospel to the poor." 

We are met together on the first anniversary of the 
Benevolent Fraternity of Churches, an institution form- 
ed for the purpose of providing a ministry for the poor, 
and of thus communicating moral and spiritual blessings 
to the most destitute portion of the community. We 
may well thank God for living in a state of society, in 
which such a desi^ finds cordial support. We should 
rejoice in this token of human progress. Man has al-. 
ways felt for the outward wants and sufierings of man. 
This institution shows, that he is alive to the higher ca- 
pacities, the deeper cravings of his fellow-beings. This 
institution is one of the forms in which the spirit of 
Christianity is embodied, a spirit of reverence and love 
for the human soul, of sympathy with its fall, of intense 
desire for its rodeix^tion. 

▼OL. IT. 23 
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On this occasion there is but one topic of which I can 
speak, and that is the claims of the poor as Moral, Spir- 
itual beings ; and it is a topic on which I enter with a 
consciousness of insufficiency. The claims of outward 
and worldly things I can comprehend. I can look 
through wealth, pomp, rank. I can meet unmoved the 
most imposing forms of earthly dignity ; but the immor- 
tal principle in the heait of the poorest human being, I 
approach with awe. There I see a mystery in which 
my faculties are lost. I see an existence, before which 
the duration of the world and the outward heavens is a 
span. I say that I see it. I am not surrendering my- 
self to imagination ; I have a consciousness of truth, or 
rather a consciousness of falling beneath the truth. I 
feel, then, ray incompetency to be just to this subject. 
But we must do what we can. No testimony, however 
feeble, if lifted up in sincerity in behalf of great princi- 
ples, is ever lost. Through weak man, if sanctified 
by a simple, humble love of truth, a higher power 
than man's is pleased to work. May that power over- 
shadow us, and work within us, and open every soul to 
truth. 

To awaken a Spiritual interest in the poor, this is my 
object. I wish not to diminish your sympathy with 
their outward condition ; I would increase it. But their 
physical sufferings are not their chief evils. The great 
calamity of the poor is not their poverty, understanding 
this word in the usual sense, but the tendency of their 
privations, and of their social rank, to degradation of 
mind. Give them the Christian spirit, and their lot 
would not be intolerable. Remove from them the mis- 
ery which they bring on themselves by evil-doing, and 
separate from theur inevitable sufferbgs the aggravations 
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which come from crime, and their burden would be light 
compared with what now oppresses them. 

The outward condition of the poor is a hard one. I 
mean not to criticize it with the apathy of the stoic, to 
deny that pain is an evil, privation a loss of good. But 
when I compare together different classes as existing at 
this moment in the civilized world, I cannot think the 
difference between the rich and the poor, in regard to 
mere physical suffering, so great as is sometimes imagin- 
ed. That some of the indigent among us die of scanty 
food, is undoubtedly true ; but vastly more in this com- 
munity die from eating too much, than from eating too 
little ; vastly more from excess, than starvation. So as 
to clothing, many shiver from want of defences against 
the cold ; but there is vastly more suffering among the 
rich from absurd and criminal modes of dress, which 
fashion has sanctioned, than among the poor from defi- 
ciency of raiment. Our daughters are oftener brought 
to the grave by their rich attire, than our beggars by 
their nakedness. So the poor are often over-worked, 
but they suffer less than many among the rich who have 
no work to do, no interesting object to fill up life, to 
satisfy the infinite cravings of man for action. Accord- 
ing to our present modes of education, how many of our 
daughters are victims of twMix^ a misery unknown to the 
poor, and more intolerable than the weariness of exces- 
sive toil ! The idle young man spending the day in ex- 
hibiting his person in the street, ought not to excite the 
envy of the overtasked poor, and this cumberer of the 
ground is found exclusively among the rich. 

I repeat it, the condition of the poor deserves sympa- 
thy ; but let us not, by exaggeration of its pains, turn 
away our minds from the great inward sources of their 
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misery. In ibis city, the condition of ft noajoriiy of die 
indigent is such as would be thought eligible elsewhere* 
Insure to a European peasant an abundance of wheaten 
bread through every season of the year, and he would 
bless his easy lot. Among us, many a poor family, if 
doomed to live on bread, would murmur at its hard fare ; 
and accordingly the table of the indigent is daily spread 
with condiments and viands hardly known in the cottage 
of the transatlantic laborer. The Greenlander and Lap- 
lander dwelling in huts and living on food compared 
with which the accommodations of our poor are abundant, 
are more than content. They would not exchange their 
wastes for our richest soils and proudest cities. It is 
not, then, the physical suffering of the poor, but their 
relation to the rest of society, the want of means of in- 
ward life, the degrading influences of their position, to 
which their chief misery is to be traced. 

Let not the condition of the poor be spoken of as ne- 
cessarily wretched. Give them the Christian spirit, and 
they would find in their lot the chief elements of good. 
For example, the domestic affections may and do grow 
up among the poor, and these are to all of us the chief 
springs of earthly happiness. And it deserves consider- 
ation, that the poor have their advantages as well as dis- 
advantages in respect to domestic ties. Their narrow 
condition obliges them to do more for one another, than 
is done among the' rich ; and this necessity, as is well 
known, sometimes gives a vigor and tenderness to the 
love of parents and children, brothers and sisters, not 
always found in the luxurious classes, where wealth de- 
stroys this mutual dependence, this need of mutual help. 
Nor let it be said, that the poor cannot enjoy domestic 
happiness for want of the means of educating their chil- 
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dren. A sound moral judgment is of more value in edu- 
cation, than all wealth and all talent. For want of this, 
the children of men of genius and opulence are often the 
worst trained in the community ; and if, by our labors, 
we can communicate this moral soundness to the poor, 
we shall open among them the fountain of the only pure 
domestic felicity. 

In this country, the poor might enjoy the most impor- 
tant advantages of the rich, had they the moral and re- 
hgious cultivation consistent with their lot. Books find 
their way into every house, however mean ; and espe- 
cially that book which contains more nutriment for the in- 
tellect, imagination, and heart, than all others ; I mean, 
of course, the Bible. And I am confident, that among 
the poor are those, who find in that one book, more en* 
joyment, more awakening truth, more lofty and beautiful 
imagery, more culture to the whole soul, than thousands of 
the educated find in their general studies, and vastly more 
than millions among the rich find in that superficial, tran- 
sitory literature, which consumes all their reading hours. 

Even the pleasures of a refined taste are not denied 
to the poor, but might easily be opened to them by a 
wise moral culture. True, their rooms are not lined 
with works of art ; but the living beauty of nature opens 
on the eyes of all her children ; and we know from the 
history of self-educated genius, that sometimes the inhab- 
itant of a hovel, looking out on the serene sky, the illu- 
mined cloud, the setting sun, has received into his rapt 
spirit, impressions of divine majesty and loveliness, to 
which the burning words of poetry give but faint utter- 
ance. True, the rich may visit distant scenery, and 
feed their eyes on the rarest and most stupendous mani- 
festations of creative power ; but the earth and common 
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skjr reveal, in some of tbeir changeful aspects, a grand'^ 
eur as awful as Niagara or the Andes ; and nothing is 
wanting to the poor man in his ordinary walks, but a 
more spiritual eye to discern a beauty which has never 
yet been embodied in the most inspired works of sculps 
ture or painting. 

Thus for the poor, as for all men, there are provisions 
for happiness ; and it deserves remark, that their happi- 
ness has a peculiar dignity. It is more honorable to be 
content with few outward means, than with many ; to be 
cheerful amidst privation, than amidst overflowing plenty. 
A poor man, living on bread and water, because he will 
not ask for more than bare sustenance requires, and lead- 
ing a quiet, cheerful life through his benevolent sympa- 
thies, his joy in duty, his trust in God, is one of the true 
heroes of the race, and understands better the meaning 
of happiness, than we, who cannot be at ease unless we 
clothe ourselves ^' in purple, and fare sumptuously every 
day," unless we surround, defend, and adorn ourselves 
with all the products of nature and art. His scantiness 
of outward means is a sign of inward fulness, whilst the 
slavery in which most of us live, to luxuries and accom- 
modations, shows the poverty within. 

I have given the fair side of the poor man's lot. I 
have shown the advantages placed within his reach ; but 
I do not therefore call him happy. His advantages are 
too commonly lost through want of inward culture. The 
poor are generally wretched, with many means of good. 
Think not that I mean to throw one false color on their 
actual state. It is miserable enough to awaken deep 
sympathy ; but their misery springs not so much from 
physical causes, which cannot be withstood, as from 
moral want. The moral influences of their condition, 
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of their rank in society, of tiieir connexion with othei 
classes, these are more terrible than hunger or cold, 
and to these I desire to turn your chief regard. 

What, then, are the moral influences of poverty, its 
influences on character, which deserve our chief atten« 
tion ? As one of its most fatal effects, I would observe, 
in the first place, that it impairs, often destroys, self- 
respect. I know, and rejoice to know, that the institu- 
tions of this country do much to counteract this influ- 
ence of poverty ; but still it exists and works frequent 
debasement. It is hard for any of us to interpret justly 
our own nature, and how peculiarly bard for the poor ! 
Uninstructed in the import and dignity of their rational 
and moral powers, they naturally measure themselves 
by their outward rank. Living amidst the worshippers 
of wealth, they naturally feel as if degraded by the want 
of it. They read in the looks, tones, and manners of 
the world, the evidences of being regarded as an infe- 
rior race, and want inward force to repel this cruel, dis- 
heartening falsehood. They hear the word respectable 
confined to other conditions, and the word ^010 applied 
to their own. Now, habitual subjection to slight or 
contempt, is crushing to the spirit. It is exceedingly 
hard for a human being to comprehend and appreciate 
himself, amidst outward humiliation. There is no great- 
er man than he who is true to himself, when all around 
deny and forsake him. Can we wonder that the poor, 
thus abandoned, should identify themselves with their 
lot ; that in their rags they should see the sign of inward 
as well as outward degradation ? 

Another cause which blights their self-respect, is 
their dependence for pecuniary aid. It is hard to ask 
alms and retain an erect mind. Dependence breeds 
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servility, and he who has stooped to another cannot be 
just to himself. The want of self-respect is a prepara- 
tion for every evil. Degraded in their omi and others' 
esteem, the poor are removed from the salutary restraint 
of opinion ; and having no caste to lose, no honor to 
forfeit, often abandon themselves recklessly to the gross- 
est vice. 

2. The condition of the poor is unfriendly to the 
action and unfolding of the intellect, a sore calamity 
to a rational being. In most men, indeed, the intellect 
is narrowed by exclusive cares for the body. In most, 
the consciousness of its excellence is crushed by the 
low uses to which it is perpetually doomed. But still, 
in most, a degree of activity is given to the mind by 
the variety and extent of their plans for wealth or sub* 
sistence. The bodily wants of most, carry them in 
a measure into the future, engage them in enterprises 
requiring invention, sagacity, and skill. It is the un« 
bappiness of the poor, that they are absorbed in imme- 
diate wants, in provisions for the passing day, in obtain- 
ing the next meal, or in throwing off a present burden. 
Accordingly their faculties ''live and move," or rather 
pine and perish, in the present moment. Hope and 
Imagination, the wings of the soul, carrying it forward 
and upward, languish in the poor ; for the future is 
uninviting. The darkness of the present broods over 
coming years. The great idea, which stirs up in other 
men a world of thought, the idea of a better lot, has 
almost faded from the poor man's mind. He almost 
ceases to hope for his children, as well as for himself. 
Even parental love, to many the chief quickener of 
the intellect, stagnates through despair. Thu^s poverty 
starves the mind. 
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And there is another way in which it produces this 
effect, particularly worthy the notice of this assembly. 
The poor hare no society beyond their own class ; that 
is, beyond those who are confined to their own narrow 
field of thought. We all know, that it is contact with 
other minds, and especially with the more active and 
soaring, from which the intellect receives its chief im^ 
pulse. Few of us could escape the paralyzing influ- 
ence of perpetual intercourse with the uncultivated, slug- 
gish, and narrow-minded ; and here we see, what I wish 
particularly to bring to view, how the poor suffer from 
the boasted civilization of our times, which is built so 
much on the idea of Property. In communities little 
advanced in opulence, no impassable barrier separates 
different classes, as among ourselves. The least im- 
proved are not thrown to a distance from those, who, 
through natural endowment or peculiar excitement, think 
more strongly than the rest ; and why should such di- 
vision exist anywhere ? How cruel and unchristian are 
the pride and prejudice which form the enlightened 
into a caste, and leave the ignorant and depressed to 
strengthen and propagate ignorance and error without 
end. 

3. I proceed to another evil of poverty, its disas- 
trous influence on the domestic affections. Kindle these 
affections in the poor man's hut, and you give him the 
elements of the best earthly happiness. But the more 
delicate sentiments find much to chill them in the abodes 
of indigence. A family crowded into a single and often 
narrow apartment, which must answer at once the ends 
of parlour, kitchen, bed-room, nursery, and hospital, 
must, without great energy and self-respect, want neat- 
ness, order, and comfort. Its members are perpetually 
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exposed to annoying, petty interference. The decencies 
of life can be with difficulty observed. Woman, a drudge^ 
and in dirt, loses her attractions. The young grow up 
without the modest reserve and delicacy of feeling, in 
which purity finds so much of its defence. Coarseness 
of manners and language, too sure a consequence of a 
mode of life which allows no seclusion, becomes the habit 
almost of childhood, and hardens the mind for vicious in- 
tercourse in future years. The want of a neat, orderly 
home, is among the chief evils of the poor. Crowded 
in filth, they cease to respect one another. The social 
affections wither amidst perpetual noise, confusion, and 
clashing interests. In these respects, the poor often 
fare worse than the uncivilized. True, the latter has a 
ruder hut, but his habits and tastes lead him to live 
abroad. Around him is a boundless, unoccupied nature, 
where he ranges at will, and gratifies his passion for 
liberty. Hardened from infancy against the elements, 
he lives in the bright light and pure air of heaven. In 
the city, the poor man must choose between his close 
room, and the narrow street. The appropriation of al- 
most every spot on earth to private use, and the habits 
of society, do not allow him to gather his family, or 
meet his tribe, under a spreading tree. He has a home, 
without the comforts of home. He cannot cheer it by 
inviting his neighbours to share his repast. He has few 
topics of conversation with his wife and children, ex- 
cept their common wants. Of consequence, sensual 
pleasures are the only means of mjnistering to that crav- 
ing for enjoyment, which can never be destroyed in hu- 
man nature. These pleasures, in other dwellings, are 
more or less refined by taste. The table is spread with 
neatness and order ; and a decency pervades the meal} 
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which shows that man is more than a creature of sense. 
The poor man's table strewed with broken food, and 
seldom approached with courtesy and self-respect, serves 
too often to nourish only a selfish, animal life, and to 
bring the partakers of it still nearer to the brute. I 
speak not of what is necessary and universal ; for pov- 
erty, under sanctifying influences, may find a heaven in 
its narrow home ; but I speak of tendencies which are 
strong, and which only a strong religious influence can 
overcome. 

4. I proceed to another unhappy influence exerted 
on the poor. They live in the sight and in the midst 
of innumerable mdulgences and gratifications, which are 
placed beyond their reach. Their connexion with the 
affluent, though not close enough for spiritual commu- 
nication, is near enough to inflame appetites, desires, 
wants, which cannot be satisfied. From their cheerless 
rooms, they look out on the abodes of luxury. At their 
cold, coarse meal, they hear the equipage conveying 
others to tables groaning under plenty, crowned with 
sparkling wines, and fragrant with the delicacies of every 
clime. Faintii^ with toil, they meet others unburdened, 
as they think, with a labor or a care. They feel, that 
all life's prizes have fallen to others. Hence burning 
desire. Hence brooding discontent. Hence envy and 
hatred. Hence crime, justified in a measure to their 
own minds, by what seem to them the unjust and cruel 
inequalities of social life. Here are some of the mis^ 
eries of civilization. The uncivilized man is not exas- 
perated by the presence of conditions happier than his 
own. There is no disproportion between his idea of 
happiness and his lot. Among the poor the dispropor- 
tion is infinite. You all understand how much we judge 
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oar lot by comparison. Thus the very edffioes, tiiacb 
a century ago seemed to our fathers luxurious, seem 
now to multitudes hardly comfortable, because surround-- 
ed by more commodious and beautiful dwellings. We 
little think of the gloom added to the poor by the con- 
tiguity of the rich. They are preyed on by artificial 
wants, which can only be gratified by crime. They are 
surrounded by enjoyments, which fraud or violence 
can make their own. Unhappily the prevalent, I bad 
almost said, the whole spirit of the rich, mcreases these' 
temptations of the poor. Very seldom does a distinct, 
authentic voice of wisdom come to them from the high 
places of society, telling them that riches are not hap* 
piness, and that a felicity which riches cannot buy, is 
within reach of all. Wealth-worship is the spirit of the 
prosperous, and this is the strongest possible inculcation 
of discontent and crime on the poor. The rich satisfy 
themselves with giving alms to the needy. They thmk 
little of more fatal gifts, which they perpetually bestow. 
They think little, that their sjNrit and lives, their self- 
indulgence and earthliness, their idolatry of outward 
prosperity, and their contempt of inferior conditions, 
are perpetually teaching the destitute, that there is but 
one good on earth, namely, property, the very good in 
which the poor have no share. They little think, that 
by these influences they do much to inflame, embitter, 
and degrade the minds of the poor, to fasten them to 
the earth, to cut off their communication with Heaven. 

5. I pass to another sore trial of the poor. Whilst 
their condition, as we have seen, denies them many 
gratifications, which on every side meet their view and 
inflame desire, it places within tlieir reach many debae* 
ing grtttifieations. Human nature has a strong thiest 
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for pleasures which excite it above its ordinary tone, 
which relieve the monotony of life. This drives the 
prosperous from their pleasant homes to scenes of no- 
velty and stirring amusement. How strongly must it 
act on those who are weighed down by anxieties and 
privations ! How intensely must the poor desire to for- 
get for a time the wearing realities of life ! And what 
means of escape does society afford or allow them ? 
What present do civilization and science make to the 
poor ? Strong drink, ardent spirits, liquid poison, liquid 
fire, a type of the fire of hell ! In every poor man's 
neighbourhood flows a Lethean stream, which laps him 
for a while in oblivion of all his humiliations and sor- 
rows ! The power of this temptation can be little un- 
derstood by those of us, whose thirst for pleasure is reg- 
ularly supplied by a succession of innocent pleasures, 
who meet soothing and exciting objects wherever we 
turn. The uneducated poor, without resource in books, 
in their families, in a well-spread board, in cheerful 
apartments, in places of fashionable resort, and pressed 
down by disappointment, debt, despondence, and ex- 
hausting toils, are driven by an unpulse dreadfully strong, 
to the haunts of intemperance ; and there they plunge 
into a misery sorer than all the tortures invented by 
man. They quench the light of reason, cast off the 
characteristics of humanity, blot out God's image as far 
as they have power, and take their place among the 
brutes. Terrible misery ! And this, I beg you to re- 
member, comes to them from the very civiUzation in 
which they live. They are victims to the progress of 
science and the arts ; for these multiply the poison which 
destroys them. They are victims to the rich ; for it i3 
t^e capital of ihe rich, which erecta tb& distillery, and 
VOL. IV. 24 
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surrounds ihem with temptations to self-murder. Thejr 
are victims to a partial advancement of society, which 
muhiplies gratifications and allurements, without awak- 
ening proportionate moral power to withstand them. 

Such are the evils of poverty. It is a condition, 
which offers many and peculiar obstructions to the de« 
velopement of intellect and affection, of self-respect and 
self-control. The poor are peculiarly exposed to dis- 
couraging views of themselves, of human nature, of hu- 
man life. The consciousness of their own intellectual 
and moral power slumbers. Their faith in God's good- 
ness, in virtue, in immortality, is obscured by the dark- 
ness of their present lot. Ignorant, desponding, and 
sorely tempted, have they not solemn claims on their 
more privileged brethren, for aids which they have 
never yet received ? 

I have thus shown, as I proposed, that the chief 
evils of poverty are moral in their origin and character ; 
and for these I would awaken your concern. With 
physical sufferings we sympathize. When shall the 
greater misery move our hearts ? Is there nothing to 
startle us in the fact, that in every large city dwells a 
multitude of human beings, falling or fallen into extreme 
moral degradation, living in dark, filthy houses, or in 
damp, unventiiated cellars, where the eye lights on no 
beauty and the ear is continually wounded with discord, 
where the outward gloom is a type of the darkened 
mind, where the name of God is heard only when pro- 
faned, where charity is known only as a resource for 
sloth, where the child is trained amidst coarse manners, 
impure words, and the fumes of intemperance, and is 
thence sent forth to prowl as a beggar. From these 
abodes issues a louder, more piercing cry for help and 
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0trength, than physical want ever uttered. 1 do not mean 
that all the poor are such as I have described. Far 
from it. Among them are the '' salt of the earth,'' the 
" lights of the world," the elect of God. There is no 
necessary connexion of poverty and crime. Christianity 
knows no distinction of rank, and has proved itself equal 
to the wants of all conditions of men. Still poverty 
has tendencies to the moral degradation which I have 
described ; and to counteract these, should be esteemed 
one of the most solemn duties and precious privileges 
bequeathed by Christ to his followers. 

From the views now given of the chief evils of pov- 
erty, it follows, that Moral and Religious culture is the 
great blessing to be bestowed on the poor. By this, it 
is not intended that their physical condition demands no 
aid. Let charity minister to their pressing wants and 
sufferings. But let us bear it in mind, that no charity 
produces permanent good, but that which goes beneath 
the body, which reaches the mind, which touches the 
inward springs of improvement, and awakens some 
strength of purpose, some pious or generous emotion, 
some self-respect. That charity is most useful, which 
removes obstructions to well-doing and temptations to 
evil from the way of the poor, and encourages them to 
strive for their own true good. Something, indeed, may 
be done for the moral beneBt of the indigent by wise 
legislation ; I do not mean by poor-laws ; but by en- 
actments intended to remove, as far as possible, degrad- 
ing circumstances from their condition. For example, 
the laws should prohibit the letting of an apartment to 
a poor family, which is not tenantable, which cannot but 
injure health, which cannot be ventilated, which wants 
the necessary means of preventing accumulations of 
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filth. Such ordinances, connected with provisions for 
cleansing every alley, and for carrying pure, wholesome 
water in abundance to every dwelling, would do not a 
little for the health, cleanliness, and self-respect of the 
poor ; and on these, their moral well-being in no small 
degree depends. 

Our chief reliance, however, must be placed on more 
direct and powerful means than legislation. The poor 
need, and must receive Moral and Religious Culture, 
such as they have never yet enjoyed. I say Culture ; 
and I select this term, because it expresses the devel- 
opement of Inward Principles ; and without tliis, noth- 
ing effectual can be done for rich or poor. Unhappily, 
religion has been, for the most part, taught to the poor 
mechanically, superficially, as a tradition. It has been 
imposed on them as a restraint, or a form ; it has been 
addressed to the senses, or to the sensual imagination, 
and not to the higher principles. An outward hell, or 
an outward heaven, has too often been the highest mo* 
tive brought to bear on their minds. But something 
more is wanted ; a deeper work, an inward culture, the 
developement of the reason, the conscience, the affec- 
tions, and the moral will. True religion is a life un- 
folded within, not something forced on us from abroad. 
The poor man needs an elevating power within, to resist 
the depressing tendencies of his outward lot. Spiritual 
culture is the only effectual service we can send him, 
and let his misery plead with us to bestow it to the ex- 
tent of our power. 

Had I time, I might show that moral and religious 
principles, as far as they are strengthened in the breasts 
of the poor, meet all the wants and evils which have 
now been portrayed ; that they give them force to bear 
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up against all the adverse circumstances of their lot, in- 
spire them with self-respect, refine their manners, give 
impulse to their intellectual powers, open to them the 
springs of domestic peace, teach them to see without 
murmuring, the superior enjoyments of others, and res- 
cue them from the excesses into which multitudes are 
driven by destitution and despair. But these topics are 
not only too extensive, but are to a degree familiar, 
though by no means felt as they should be. I conceive 
that I shall better answer the purpose of awakening a 
spiritual interest in this class of society, by confining 
myself to a single point, by showing, that the Moral and 
Religious Culture which I claim for the poor, is the 
highest cultivation which a human being can receive. 
We are all of us, I fear, blinded on this subject, by the 
errors and prejudices of our own education. We are 
apt to imagine, that the only important culture of a hu- 
man being comes from libraries, literary institutions, and 
elegant accomplishments ; that is, from means beyond 
the reach of the poor. Advantages ofiTered by wealth 
seem to us the great, and essential means of bringing 
forward the human mind. Perhaps we smile at hearing 
the word cultivation applied to the poor. The best 
light which their condition admits, seems darkness com- 
pared with the knowledge imparted by our seminaries of 
learning ; and the highest activity of mind to which they 
can be excited, is scornfully contrasted with what is 
called forth in their superiors by works of philosophy 
and genius. There is, among not a few, a contemptuous 
estimate of the culture which may be extended to the 
poor, of the good which they are capable of receiving ; 
and hence, much of the prevalent indifference as to fur- 
mshing them the means of spiritual growth. Now this is 

34* 
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a weak and degradiog prejudice. I affirm, Aat the high* 
est culture is open alike to rich and poor. I affirm, that 
the rich TOBj extend their most precious acquisitions to 
the poor. There is nothing in indigence to exclude the 
noblest improvements. The impartial Father designs 
his best gifts for all. Exclusive good, or that which only 
a few can enjoy, is comparatively worthless. Essential 
good, is the most freely diffused. It is time to put away 
our childish notions as to human improvement ; it is time 
to learn, that advantages which are a monopoly of the 
few, are not necessary to the developement of human 
nature, that the soul grows best by helps which are 
accessible to all. 

The truth is, that there is no cultivation of the human 
being, worthy of the name, but that which begins and 
ends with the Moral and Religious nature. No other 
teaching can make a Man. We are striving, indeed, to 
develope the soul almost exclusively by intellectual 
stimulants and nutriment, by schools and colleges, by 
accomplishments and fine arts. We are hoping to form 
men and women by literature and science ; but all in 
vain. We shall learn in time that moral and religious 
culture is the foundadon and i^trength of all true cultiva- 
tion ; that we are deforming human nature by the means 
relied on for its growtli, and that the poor who receive a 
care which awakens their consciences and moral senti- 
ments, start under happier auspices than the prosperous, 
who place supreme dependence on the education of the 
intellect and the taste. 

It is common to measure the cultivation of men by 
their knowledge ; and this is certainly an important ele- 
ment and means of improvement. But knowledge it 
various, differing in different men accordbg to the obi> 
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jects ^icfa most engage their minds ; and by these 
objects its worth must be judged. It is not the extent, 
but the kind of knowledge, which determines the meas^ 
ore of cultivatifNi. In truth, it is foolish to talk of any 
knowledge as extensive. The most eminent philosopher 
is of yesterday, and knows nothing. Newton felt that 
he had gathered but a few pebbles on the shores of a 
boundless ocean. The moment we attempt to penetrate 
a subject, we learn that it has unfathomable depths. The 
known is a sign of the infinite unknown. Every discov- 
ery conducts us to an abyss of darkness. In every 
thing, from the grain of sand to the stars, the wise man 
finds mysteries, before which his knowledge shrinks into 
nothingness. It is the kind, not the extent of knowl- 
edge, by which the advancement of a human being must 
be measured ; and that kind which alone exalts a man, 
is placed within the reach of all. Moral and Religious 
Truth, this is the treasure of the intellect, and all are 
poor without it. This transcends physical truth, as far 
as mind transcends matter, or as heaven is lifted above 
earth. Indeed, physical science parts with its chief 
dignity, when separated from morals ; when it is not 
used to shadow forth, confirm, and illustrate spiritual 
truth. 

The true cultivation of a human being, consists in 
the developement of great moral ideas ; that is, the 
Ideas of God, of Duty, of Right, of Justice, of Love, 
of Self-sacrifice, of Moral Perfection as manifested in 
Christ, of Happiness, of Immortality, of Heaven. The 
elements or germs of these ideas, belong to every soul, 
constitute its essence, and are intended for endless ex« 
pansion. These are the chief distinctions of our na- 
ture; they constitute our humanity. To unfold diese 
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18 the great work of our bemg. The Light in whick. 
these ideas rise on the mind, the Love which thejr 
awaken, and the Force of Will with which they are 
brought to sway the outward and inward life, here and 
here only, are the measures of human cultivation. 

These views show us, that the highest culture is with** 
m the reach of the poor. It is not knowledge poured 
on us from abroad, but the developement of the elemen- 
tary principles of the soul itself, which constitutes the 
true growth of a human being. Undoubtedly, knowl- 
edge from abroad is essential to the awakening of these 
principles. But that which conduces mo^t to this end, 
is offered alike to rich and poor. Society and Experi- 
ence, Nature and Revelation, our chief moral and reli- 
gious teachers, and the great quickeners of the soul, do 
not open their schools to a few favorites, do not initiate 
a small caste into their mysteries, but are ordained by 
God to be lights and blessings to all. 

The highest culture, I repeat it, is in reach of the 
poor, and is sometimes attained by them. Without sci- 
ence, they are often wiser than the philosopher. The 
astronomer disdains them, but they look above his stars. 
The geologist disdains them, but they look deeper than 
the earth's centre ; they penetrate their own souls, and 
find there mightier, diviner elements, than upheaved con- 
tinents attest. In other words, the great ideas of which 
I have spoken, may be, and often are, unfolded more in 
the poor man than among the learned or renowned ; and 
in this case the poor man is the most cultivated. For 
example, take the idea of justice. Suppose a man, emi- 
nent for acquisitions of knowledge, but in whom this 
idea is but famtly developed. By justice he under^ 
stands litde more than respect for the rights of proper^. 
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That it means respect for all the rights, and especiallj 
for the moral claims, of every human being, of the low- 
est as well as most exalted, has perhaps never entered 
his mind, much less been expanded and invigorated into 
a broad, living conviction. Take now the case of a 
poor man, to whom, under Christ's teaching, the idea of 
the Just has become real, clear, bright, and strong ; who 
recognises, to its full extent, the right of property, 
though it operates against himself; but who does not 
stop here ; who comprehends the higher rights of men 
as rational and moral beings, their right to exercise and 
unfold all their powers, their right to the means of im- 
provement, their right to search for truth and to utter 
their honest convictions, their right to consult first the 
monitor in their own breasts and to follow wherever it 
leads, their right to be esteemed and honored according 
to their moral efforts, their right, when injured, to sym- 
pathy and succour against every oppressor. Suppose, I 
say, the poor man to rise to the comprehension of this 
enlarged justice, to revere it, to enthrone it over his ac- 
tions, to render to every human being, friend or foe, 
near or far off, whatever is his due, to abstain conscien- 
tiously, not only from injurious deeds, but from injurious 
thoughts, judgments, feelings, and words. Is he not a 
more cultivated man, and has he not a deeper foundation 
and surer promise of truth, than the student, who, with 
much outward knowledge, does not comprehend men's 
highest rights, whose scientific labors are perhaps degrad- 
ed by injustice towards his rivals, who, had he power, 
would fetter every intellect which threatens to outstrip 
his own ? 

The great idea on which human cultivation especially 
depends, is that of God. This is the concentration of 
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aU tbat is beautiful, glorious, holy, blessed. It tran- 
scends immeasurably in worth and dignity all the science 
treasured up in cyclopedias or libraries ; and this may be 
unfolded in the poor as truly as in the rich. It is not an 
idea to be elaborated by studies, which can be pursued 
only in leisure or by opulence. Its elements belong to 
every soul, and are especially to be found in our moral 
nature, in the idea of duty, in the feeling of reverence, 
in the approving sentence which we pass on virtue, Jn 
our disinterested affections, and in the wants and aspira- 
tions which carry us toward the Infinite. There is but 
one way of unfolding these germs of the idea of God, 
and that is, faithfulness to the best convictions of duty 
and of the Divine Will, which we have hitherto gained. 
God is to be known by obedience, by likeness, by sym- 
pathy, that is, by moral means, which are open alike to 
rich and poor. Many a man of science has not known 
him. The pride of science, like a thick cloud, has 
hidden from the philosopher the Spiritual Sun, the only 
true li^t, and for want of this quickening ray, he has 
fallen in culture far, very far, below the poor. 

These remarks have been drawn from me by ihe 
proneness of our times to place human culture in physi- 
cal knowledge, and especially in degrees of it denied to 
the mass of the people. To this knowledge I would on 
no account deny great value. In its place, it is an im- 
portant means of human improvement. I look with ad- 
miration on the intellectual force, which combines and 
masters scattered facts, and by analysis and comparison 
ascends to the general laws of the material universe. 
But the philosopher, who does not see in the force with- 
in him, something nobler than the outward nature which 
he analyzes, who, in tracing mechanical and chemical 
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agencies, is unconscious of a higher action in his own 
soul, who is not led by all finite powers to the Omnipo- 
tent, and who does not catch, in the order and beauty 
of the universe, some glimpses of Spiritual Perfection, 
stops at the very threshold of the temple of truth. Mis- 
erably narrow is the culture which confines the soul to 
Matter, which turns it to the Outward as to something 
nobler than itself. I fear, the spirit of science, at the 
present day, is too often a degradation rather than the 
true culture of the soul. It is the bowing down of the 
heaven-bom spirit before unthinking mechanism. It 
seeks knowledge, rather for animal, transitory purposes, 
than for the nutriment of the imperishable inward life ; 
and yet the worshippers of science pity or contemn the 
poor, because denied this means of cultivation. Unhap- 
py poor ! shut out from libraries, laboratories, and learn- 
ed institutes ! In view of this world's wisdom, it avails 
you nothing, that your own nature, manifested in your 
own and other souls, that God's word and works, that 
the ocean, earth, and sky, are laid open to you ; that you 
may acquaint yourselves with the Divine Perfections, 
with the character of Christ, with the duties of life, with 
the virtues, the generous sacrifices, and the beautiful and 
holy emotions, which are a revelation and pledge of 
heaven. All these are nothing, do not lift you to the 
rank of cultivated men, because the mysteries of the tel- 
escope and microscope, of the air-pump and crucible, 
are not revealed to you ! I would they were revealed 
to you. I believe the time is coming when Christian 
benevolence wiU delight in spreading all truth and all re- 
finements through all ranks of society. But meanwhile 
be not discouraged. One ray of moral and religious 
truth is worth all the wisdom of the schook. One les* 
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SOD from Christ will carry you higher tbaa years of 
study under those who are too enlightened to follow this 
celestial guide. 

My hearers, do not contemn the poor man for his ig* 
norance. Has he seen 'the Right ? Has he felt the 
binding force of the Everlasting Moral Law ? Has the 
beauty of virtue, in any of its forms, been revealed to 
him ? Then he has entered the highest school of wis- 
dom. Then a light has dawned within him, worth all 
tlie physical knowledge of all worlds. It almost moves 
me to indignation , when I hear the student exalting his 
science, which at every step meets impenetrable dark- 
ness, above the idea of Duty and above veneration for 
goodness and God. It is true, and ought to be under- 
stood, that outward nature, however tortured, probed, 
dissected, never reveals truths so sublime or precious^ 
as are wrapped up in the consciousness of the meanest 
individual, and laid open to every eye in the word of 
Christ. 

I trust it will not be inferred from what I have said of 
the superiority of nK)ral and religious culture to physical 
science, that the former requires or induces a neglect or 
disparagement of the latter. No, it is the friend of all 
truth, the enemy of none. It is propitious to intellect, 
and incites to the investigation of the laws and order of 
the universe. This view deserves a brief illustration, 
because an opposite opinion has sometimes prevailed, be- 
cause reproach has sometimes been thrown on religioiui 
culture, as if it narrowed the mind and barred it against 
the lights of physical science. There cannot be a niiore 
groundless charge. Superstition contracts and darkens 
the mind ; but that living faith in moral and religious 
tcutk, for which I contend as the highest culture of licb 
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ttnd poor, is in no respect narrow or exicldsire. It does 
not fiisten the mind for ever on a few Uarren doctrines. 
In proportion to its growth, it cherishes our whole na« 
ture, gives a wide range to thought, opens the intellect to 
the true, and the imagination to the beautiful. The 
^eat principles of moral and religious scienciB, are, above 
sH others, fruitful, life-giving, and have intimate connex- 
ions with all other truth. The Love towards God and 
man, which is the centre in which they meet, is the very 
spirit of research into nature. It finds, perpetual delight 
in tracing out the harmonies and vast and beneficent ar- 
rangements of creation, and inspires an interest in the 
works of the Universal Father, more profound, intense, 
enduring, than philosophical curiosity. I conceive, too, 
that faith in moral and religious truth has strong affinities 
with the scientific spirit, and thus contributes to its per- 
fection. Both, for example, have die same objects, that 
is, universal truths. As another coincidence, I would 
observe, that it is the highest prerogative of scientific 
genius, to interpret obscure signs, to dart from famt hints 
to sublime discoveries, to read in a few Segments the 
history of vanished worlds and ages, to detect in the fall- 
ing apple the law which rules the spheres. Now it is the 
property of moral and religious faith, to see in the finite 
the manifestation of the Infinite, in the present the germ 
of the boundless future, in the visible the traces of the 
Incomprehensible Unseen, in the powers and wants of 
the soul its imperishable destiny. Such is the harmony 
between the religious and the philosophical spirit. It is 
to a higher moral and reli^ous culture, that I look for a 
higher interpretation of nature. The laws of nature, we 
must remember, had their origin in the Mind of God* 
Of 4hi8ithey are the product, expression, aad.lgrpe^ and 
VOL. IV. 25 
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I cannot but believe, that the human -mind which best 
understands, and which partakes most largely of the di- 
vine, has a power of interpreting nature, which is ac- 
corded to no other. It has harmonies with the system 
which it is to unfold. It contains in itself the principles 
which gave birth to creation. As yet, science has hard- 
ly penetrated beneath the surface of nature. The prin- 
ciples of animal and vegetable life, of which all organized 
beings around us are but varied modifications, the forces 
which pervade or constitute matter, and the links be- 
tween matter and mind, are as yet wrapped in darkness ; 
and how little is known of the adaptations of the physical 
and the spiritual world to one another ! Whence is light 
to break in on these depths of creative wisdom ? I look 
for It to die spirit of philosophy, baptized, hallowed, ex- 
alted, made piercing by a new culture of the moral and 
religious principles of the human soul. 

The topic opens before me as I advance. The supe- 
riority of moral and religious to all other culture, is con- 
firmed by a throng of arguments not yet touched. The 
peculiar wisdom which this culture gives, by revealing to 
us the end, the Ultimate Good of our being, which 
nothbg else teaches ; the peculiar power which it gives, 
power over ourselves, so superior to the most entensive 
sway over the outward universe ; the necessity of moral 
and religious culture to make knowledge a blessing, to 
save it from being a curse ; these are weighty considera- 
tions which press on my mind, but cannot be urged. 
They all go to show, that the culture which the poor 
may receive, is worth al] others ; that in sending among 
them religious and moral influences, you send the highest 
good of the universe. 
■' My' friends, I have now set before you the chief evils 
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of the poor, and have shown you the greatness and dig- 
nity of the culture which is within their reach ; and the 
great conviction, which I wish by these views to carry 
home to every mind, is, that we are solemnly bound to 
cherish and manifest a strong moral and religious interest 
in the poor ; and to give them, as far as we have power, 
the means of moral and religious cultivation. Your 
sympathies with their bodily wants and pains, I, of 
course, would not weaken. We must not neglect their 
bodies under pretence of caring for their souls ; nor 
must we, on the other hand, imagine, that in providing 
for their outward wants, we have acquitted ourselves of 
all Christian obligations. To scatter from our abundance 
occasional alms, is not enough ; we must bring them to 
our minds as susceptible of deeper evils than hunger and 
cold ; and as formed for higher goods than food or the 
cheering flame. The love of Christ toward them, 
should seem to us no extravagance, no blind enthusiasm, 
but a love due to human nature m all its forms. To 
look beyond the outward to the spiritual in man, is the 
great distinction of Christian love. The soul of a fel- 
low-creature must come out, if I may so say, and be- 
come more visible and prominent to us than his bodily 
frame. To see and estimate the spiritual nature of the 
poor, is greater wisdom than to span earth or heaven. 
To elevate this, is a greater work than to build cities. 
To give moral life to the fallen, is a higher achievement 
than to raise the dead from their graves. Such is the 
philanthropy which characterizes our religion ; and with- 
out this, we can do little effectual good to the poor. 

I am here teaching a difficult, but great duty. To 
acquire and mamtain an unaffected conviction of the su* 
periority of the spiritual in man to every thing outward, is 
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a bard task, especially to the prosperous) and yet among 
the most essential. In the poor man, walking through 
our streets, with a haggard countenance and tottering 
step, we ought to see something greater than all the opu- 
lence and splendor which surround him. On this founda- 
tion of respect for erery soul, are built all social duties, 
and none can be thoroughly performed without it. On 
this point I feel that I use no swollen language. Words 
cannot exaggerate the worth of the soul. We have all 
felt when looking above us into the atmosphere, that 
there was an infinity of space, which we could not ex- 
plore. When I look into man's spirit and see there the 
germs of an immortal life, I feel more deeply that an in- 
finity lies hid beyond what I see. In the idea of Duty, 
which springs up in every human heart, I discern a Law 
more sacred and boundless than gravitation, which binds 
the soul to a more ^orious universe than that to which 
attraction binds the body, and which is to endure though 
the laws of physical nature pass away. Every moral 
sentiment, every intellectual action, is to me a hint, a 
prophetic sign, of a spiritual power to be expanded for 
ever, just as a faint ray from a distant star is s^nificant 
of unimaginable splendor. And if this be true, is not a 
human being wronged, greatly wronged, who awakens in 
his fellow-creatures no moral concern, who receives from 
them no spiritual care ? 

It is the boast of our country, that the civil and 
political rights of every hdman being are secured ; that 
impartial law watches alike over rich and poor. But 
man has other, and more important, than civil rights ; 
and this is especially true of the poor. To him who 
owns nothing, what avails it that he lives in a country 
where property is inviolable ; or what mighty boc»i ia it 
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to him, that every citizen is eligible to office, when his 
condition is an insuperable bar to promotion ? To the 
poor, as to all men, moral rights are most important ; 
the right to be regarded according to their nature, to 
be regarded, not as animals or material instruments, 
but as men; the right to be esteemed and honored, 
according to their fidelity to the moral law ; and their 
right to whatever aids their fellow-beings can offer for 
their improvement, for the growth of their highest pow- 
ers. These rights are founded on the supremacy of the 
moral nature, and until they are recognised the poor are 
deeply wronged. 

Our whole connexion with the poor should tend to 
awaken in them the consciousness of their moral powers 
and responsibility, and to raise them in spirit and hope 
above their lot. They should be aided to know them- 
selves, by the estimate we form of them. They should 
be rescued from self-contempt, by seeing others im- 
pressed with the great purpose of their being. We 
may call the poor unfortunate, but never call them low. 
If faithful to their light, they stand among the high. 
They have no superiors, but in those who foUow a 
brighter, purer light ; and to withhold from them re- 
spect, is to defraud their virtue of a support, which is 
among the most sacred rights of man. Are they morally 
fallen and lost? They should still learn, in our unaf- 
fected concern, the worth of the fallen soul, and learn 
that nothing seems to us so fearful as its degradation. 

This moral, spiritual interest in the poor, we should 
express and make effectual, by approaching them, by 
establishing an intercourse with them, as far as consists 
with other duties. We must live with them, not as 
another race, but as brethren. Oii^ Christian principles 

26* 
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must work a new miracle, must exorcise and expel the 
spirit of caste. The outward distinctioua of life must 
seem to us not ^' a great gulf," but superficial linesi 
which the chances of a day may blot out, and whioh are 
broad only to the narrow*minded. How can the edu- 
cated and improved communicate themselves to their 
less favored fellow-creatures, but by coming near them i 
The strength, happiness, and true civilization of a com- 
munity, are determined by nothing more than by this 
fraternal union among all conditions of men. Without 
this, a civil war virtually rages in a state. For the 
sake of rich as well as poor, there should be a mutual 
interest binding them together ; there should be but one 
caste, that of humanity. 

To render this connexion interesting and useful, we 
must value and cultivate the power of acting morally on 
the poor. There is no art so divine as that of reaching 
and quickening other minds. Do not tell me you are 
unequal to this task. What ! call yourselves educated, 
and yet want power to approach and aid your unim- 
proved fellow^creatures ? Of what use is education, if 
it do not fit us to receive and give freely in our various 
social connexions ? How wasted has been our youth, 
if it has taught us only the dialect and manners of a se- 
lect class, and not taught us the language of humanity, 
not taught us to mix with and act on the mass of our 
fellow-creatures ? How far are you raised above the 
poor, if yon cannot comprehend, guide, or sway them ? 
The chief endowment of a social being, I mean the 
power of imparting what is true and good in your own 
souls, you have yet to learn. You cannot learn it too 
soon. 

Yes, I ctSi you to seek and use the power of spcis^- 
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fiig tQ tbe minds of the i^3or«nt and poor, and especially 
of the poor child. Strive^ each of you, to bripg at 
least one human being to the happiness for which God 
made him, Awaken him to some inward moral actiy'ty, 
for on this, not on mere (nttward teaching, the improre* 
ment of rich and poor alike depends. Strive to raise 
him above the crushing necessities of the body, by 
turning him to the great, kindling purpose of his be- 
ing. Show him, that the fountain of all happiness is 
within us, and that thb fountain may be opened alike 
in every soul. Show him, how much virtue and peace 
he may gain by fidelity to his domestic relations ; how 
much progress he may make by devout and resolute use 
of his best opportunities ; what a near union he may 
form with God ; how beneficent an influence he may 
exert in his narrow sphere ; what heroism may be exer- 
cised amidst privations and pains ; how suffering may 
be turned to glory ; how heaven may begin in the most 
unprosperous condition on earth. Surely he who can 
carry such truths to any human being, is charged with 
a glorious mission from above. 

In these remarks, I have urged on all who hear me, 
a personal interest in the moral well-being of the poor, 
I am aware, however, that many can devote but little 
personal care to this work. But what they cannot do 
themselves, they can do by others ; and this I hold to 
be one of our most sacred duties as Christians. If we 
cannot often visit the poor ourselves, we may send 
those who are qualified to serve them better. We can 
support ministers lo study and apply the means of ea>* 
lightening, comforting, reforming, and saving the igno- 
rant and depressed. Every man, whom God has proer 
pfidred, is bound to contribute to this work. The ObrM** 
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tian ministTfr is indeed a blessing to all, but above all 
to the poor. We, who have leisure and quiet homes, 
and can gather round us the teachers of all ages in theii 
writings, can better dispense with the living teacher, 
than the poor, who are unused to learn from books, 
and unaccustomed to mental effort, who can only learn 
through the eye and ear, through the kind look and 
the thrilling voice. Send them the mmisters of God's 
truth and grace. And think not, that this office may 
be filled by any who will take it. There are some I 
know, perhaps not a few, who suppose the most common 
capacities equal to the Christian ministry in general, 
and who, of course, will incline to devolve the office of 
teaching the ignorant and destitute on men unfit for 
other vocations. Away with this disgraceful error ! If 
there be an office worthy of angels, it is that of teach* 
ing Christian truth. The Son of God hallowed it, by 
sustaining it in his own person. All other labors sink 
before it. Royalty is impotence and a vulgar show, 
compared with the deep and quickening power, which 
many a Christian teacher has exerted on the immortal 
soul. Profound intellect, creative genius, thrilling elo- 
quence, can nowhere find such scope and excitement, 
as in the study and communication of moral and reli- 
gious truth, as in breathing into other minds the wis- 
dom and love which were revealed in Jesus Christ ; and 
the time will come, when they will joyfully consecrate 
themselves to this as their true sphere. That the min- 
istry of the poor may be sustained by a man wanting 
some qualifications for a common congregation, is true ; 
but he needs no ordinary gifts, a sound judgment, a 
clear mbd, an insight into human nature, a spirit of 
patient research, the power of familiar and striking ilkis- 
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tration of truths a glowing heart, an una^cted self- 
devotion to the service of mankind. Such men we are 
bound to provide for the poor, if they can be seouredj^ 
He who will not contribute to the moral and religious 
culture of the destitute, is unworthy to live in Christen- 
dom. He deserves to be banished beyond the light 
which he will not spread. Let him deny his religion 
if he will ; but to believe in it, and yet not seek to im^ 
part it to those who can receive no other treasure, is to 
cast contempt on its excellence, and to harden himself 
against the most sacred claims of humanity. 

My friends, it is a cause of gratitude, that so much 
has been done in this city to furnish such a ministry 
as now has been described. The poor, I believe, are 
provided for here as in no other place in our country. 
The Fraternity of Churches, which I address, have in 
their service three ministers for this work, and the num- 
ber, it is expected, will be increased ; and we all know 
that they have not labored in vain. Their good infliir 
ence we cannot doubt. The cause has been signally 
prospered by God. Since the institution of this minis- 
try, it has not only carried instruction, counsel, reproof, 
hope, and moral strength to multitudes, who would oth- 
erwise have heard no encouraging voice, would have 
met no outward remembrances of Christian duty. It 
has produced in other classes of society still more prom- 
ising effects. It has produced a connexion of the rich 
with the poor, a knowledge of their real state and wants, 
a sympathy with them, an interest in their well-being, 
which are the signs of a lasting improvement in society. 
This ministry has not been lifeless machinery. It has 
vitality, earnestness, force. It does not rest in a round 
of regular services, but seeks new means of reaching the 
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poor. It particularty seeks to act on the children. Not 
content with gathering them in Sundajr-schools, it forms 
congregations of them for worship, and adapts to them 
the ordinary services of the church, so as to fix attention 
and touch the heart. What an invaluable service to 
humanity !, Formerly, these children, unprovided with 
the means of public worship, never guided by their 
parents to the house of prayer, wasted and worse than 
wasted the Sunday in the streets, and found or made 
this holy season, a day of peculiar temptation and crime. 
Whilst the ministers of the poor are faithful to the adult, 
they give a special care to children, and through the 
child often reach the parent's heart. Through their 
efforts, the young who had been brought up to beg, 
have often been sent to the public school or the Sunday 
school, and in this way many a heedless foot, going 
down to ruin, has been turned to the path of duty. It 
is confidently stated, that since the establishment of this 
ministry a few years ago, street beggary has decreased, 
notwithstanding the rapid growth of our population. 
Happily, men of intelligence and noble hearts are willing 
to enter this field, and new laborers are needed. It is 
important that the ministers of the poor should extend 
their care beyond the most indigent, to that class from 
which the ranks of indigence are recruited, I mean to 
that class of laborers who are hovering over the brink 
of poverty, who depend on each day's toil for each 
day's food, and whom a short sickness or deficiency of 
employment reduces to want. Among these, the de- 
grading infidelity of our days finds many of its victims, 
and on this account they peculiarly need to be visited 
by Christian friendship, and the light of truth. To con- 
nect these with regular congregations, and to incite them 
to contribute to the support of public worship, some 
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jpArt of what they now too generally expend in perni- 
cious indulgences, would be to render an essential ser- 
vice to morals and religion. 

The work of a minister for the poor, covers much 
ground, and it demands superior minds. This body of 
men are set apart, not only to act on individuals, but 
to study poverty in all its aspects, in its causes, its in- 
iSuences, its various shapes, its growth, and its decline, 
and thus to give light to the legislator and philanthropist 
in the great work of its prevention and cure. To me, 
this ministry is peculiarly interesting, regarded as the 
beginning of a series of operations for banishing from 
society its chief calamity and reproach, and for chang- 
ing the face of the civilized and Christian world. I see 
in it tlie expression of a silently growing purpose, that 
Christian communides shall not always be deformed and 
disgraced by the presence of an ignorant, destitute, mis- 
erable horde ; that in the bosom of civilization there 
shall no longer exist a more wretched, degraded portion 
of human beings, than can be found in savage life. 
This horrible contrast of condition, which all large cit- 
ies present, has existed too long. Shall it endure for 
ever i My friends, we all, as well as others, have' 
hitherto been dreadfully insensible to this sorest evil 
under the sun. Long use has hardened us to it. We 
have lived comfortably, perhaps luxuriously, in our 
dwellings, whilst within a stone's throw, were fellow- 
creatures, the children of our Father in heavien, as no- 
bly bom and gifted as ourselves, in whose countenances 
might be read brutal ignorance, hopeless misery, and 
degrading vice. We have passed them in the street, 
not only without a tear but without a thought. O, how 
seldom has a pang shot through our hearts at the sight 
c^ our nimed fellow-creatures ! Shall this insensibiliQr 
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oontiiiue feu: ever? Shall not a new love succlsed tm 
this iron hardness of heart ? Do not call the evil rem^ 
diless. Sure I am, that at this moment there is enough 
of piety, philanthropy, and moral power in this com- 
munity, to work deep changes in the poorer classes, 
could these energies, now scattered and slumbering, be 
brought to bear wisely and perseveHngly on the task. 
Shall we decline this work ? If so, we decline the 
noblest labor of philanthropy. If so, we must suffer, 
and we ought to suffer. Society ought to be troubled, 
to be shaken, yea convulsed, until its solemn debt to the 
ignorant and poor be paid. Poor there will be, but 
they need not, must not exist as a degraded, hopeless 
caste. They need not, must not be cut off from the 
brotherhood of humanity. Their children must not be 
left to inherit and propagate their crimes and woes. To 
put an end to such a class, is the highest office of Chris- 
tian philanthropy. Do you ask how it is to be done ? 
I answer, Christianity has wrought mighty revolutions, 
and in these we have an earnest of what it is Me and 
destined to accomplish. Let us bring this into new 
contact with the poor. Let us send forth men, imbued 
with its spirit, to preach it to the poor, and still more to 
study poverty in all its forms, that the moral pestilence > 
which has so long ravaged^ the Christian world, may at 
last be stayed. 

I now see before me the representatives of sevaral 
congregations of this city, which have united to support 
the ministry for the poor. Thanks to God, for this 
manifestation of the spirit and power of Christianity. 
This connexion, framed only for purposes of Christian 
philanthropy, looking only to the spiritual relief of our 
depressed fello^-ctwatores, and incapable ?of being feP' 
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Terted to the accumulation of ecclesiastical power, is 
the happiest means which could be devised, to bring our 
churches into stronger sympathy and closer friendship, 
without infringmg, in the smallest degree, that principle 
of independence or self-government on which they are 
built. Is it not a plain truth, that every Christian con- 
gregation, besides providing for its own spiritual wants, 
is bound to devote itself to the general cause of Chris- 
tianity, aqd to provide for spreading its own light and 
privileges to the destitute ? By this fraternity we are 
discharging, in part, this sacred obligation. May it be 
sustained with mcreasing zeal, with unshaken faith, with 
glorious success. 

My friends, is it necessary that I should urge you 
to contribute of your substance to the work which has 
now been laid before you ? I am speaking to the pros- 
perous. Let the Goodness which has prospered you, 
teach you the spirit in which your wealth or competence 
should be used. Wliat is the true use of prosperity ? 
Not to minister to self-indulgence and ostentation ; not 
to widen the space between you and the less prosper- 
ous ; not to multiply signs of superior rank ; not to 
raise us to an eminence, whence we may look down on 
the multitude as an inferior race ; but to multiply our 
bonds of union with our fellow-creatures, to spread our 
sympathies far and wide, to give us nobler spheres of 
action, to make us more eminently the delegates and 
representatives of divine beneficence. What is the true 
use of increasing wealth in a city ? It is not, that more 
magnificent structures should be reared, but that our 
dwellings should be inhabited by a more intelligent and 
wtuous people ; that institutions for awakening intel- 
lectual and moral life should be brou^t to bear on tbo 
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whole community ; that the iodividual may be carried 
forward to his true happiness and perfection ; that so- 
ciety may be bound together by stronger and purer 
bonds, and that the rigid laws of earthly governments 
may be more and more superseded by the Law of 
Love. Without such influences, wealth is turned mto 
a snare and curse. If, indeed, our prosperity is to be 
used to spread luxurious and selfish modes of life, to 
form a frivolous class of fashion, to produce more strik- 
ing contrasts between unfeeling opulence and abject pen- 
ury, to corrupt manners and harden the heart, better 
were it for us, that, by the just judgment of God, it 
should be sunk into the depths of the sea. It avails 
little, that intercourse is more polished, and a new grace 
is thrown over life. The simple question is. Do we 
better understand and more strongly feel our relations to 
God and to our fellow-creatures ? Without this, our 
boasted civilization is a whited sepulchre, fair to the 
eye, but inwardly *' full of dead men's bones and all 
uncleanness." — But I cannot end this discourse with 
the voice of warning. You deserve to hear the voice 
of encouragement and hope. One good work you are 
carrying on, as this anniversary testifies. One institu- 
tion for instructing the ignorant and raising up the fallen, 
you have sustained. I^et it not fall. Extend and 
strengthen it. Make it permanent. Bind it up with 
the institutions which you support for your own religious 
improvement. Transmit it to your children. Let your 
children learn, from this your example, to take part in 
the cause of Christ, of prophets and apostles, of holy 
men of all ages, in the work of regenerating society, 
and of extending to the whole human family, the light 
and blessings of the Christian faith. 
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John iv. 23, 24 : *' The hour cometh, and now is, when the trae 
worshippers shall worship the Father in spirit and in truth ; for 
the Father seeketh such to worship him. God is a Spirit; and 
they that worship him must worship him in spirit and in truth." 

The dedication of an edifice to the worship of God 
is a proper subject of gratitude and joy. Even if the 
consecration be made by Christians from whom we 
differ in opinion, we should still find satisfaction in the 
service. We should desire that our neighbours, whose 
convictions of truth and • duty require them to separate 
from us in religious services, should enjoy the same 
accommodations with ourselves ; and it should comfort 
us to think, that Christianity is so eminently "the 
power of God unto salvation," its great truths so plain 
and so quickening, that among all sects acknowledging 
Christ and consulting his word, its purifying influences, 
however counteracted by erroneous views, will more or 
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less be felt. We should rejoice to thiDk, that God can 
be monopolized by no par^ ; that his spirit is a uni- 
versal presence; that religion, havmg its root in the 
soul of man, can live and flourish amidst many errors ; 
that truth and goodness can no more be confined to a 
single church, than the light of the sun can be shut up 
in a private dwelling ; that amidst all the diversities of 
forms, names, and creeds, acceptable worship may be 
offered to God, and the soul ascend to Heaven. 

It is the custom of our times to erect beautiful struc* 
tures for the purposes of the present life, for legislation, 
for literature, for the arts. But important as these 
interests are, they are not the noblest. Man's highest 
relations are not political, earthly, human. His whole 
nature is not exhausted in studying and subduing out- 
ward nature, in establishing outward order, in storing 
the mind with knowledge which may adorn and com- 
fort his outward life. He has wants too deep, and 
powers and affections too large for the outward world. 
He comes from God. His closest connexion is with 
God ; and he can find life and peace only in the 
knowledge of his Creator. Man's glory or true end is 
not revealed to us in the most magnificent structure 
which the architect ever reared for earthly uses. An 
humble spire pointing Heavenward from an obscure 
church, speaks of man's nature, man's dignity, man's 
destiny, more eloquently than all the columns and arches 
of Greece and Rome, the mausoleums of Asia, or the 
pyramids of Egypt. Is it not meet, then, to be grateful 
and joyful, when a house is set apart to the worship of 
God.? 

This edifice where we now meet is not indeed wholly 
new. Its frame is older than the oldest of us. But S6 
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great are the changes which it has undergone, that, 
were they who laid its foundations to revisit the earth, 
they would trace hardly a feature of their work ; and 
as it is now entered by a new religious congregation, 
there is a fitness in the present solemnity, by which we 
dedicate it to the worship of God. My purpose in this 
discourse, is to show that we should enter this edifice 
with gratitude and joy ; first, because it is dedicated to 
Worship in the most general sense of that term ; and, 
in the second place, on account of the particular wor- 
ship to which it is set apart. I shall close with some 
remarks of a personal and local character, which may 
be allowed to one who was born and brought up on this 
island, whose heart swells with local attachment, and 
whose memory is crowded with past years, as he stands, 
after a long absence, within these walls where he sat 
in his childhood, and where some of his earliest im- 
pressions were received. 

I. We ought to enter this house with gratitude and 
joy, for it is dedicated to Worship. Its end is, that 
men should meet within its walls to pay religious hom- 
age ; to express and strengthen pious veneration, love, 
thankfulness, and confidence ; to seek and receive pure 
influences from above ; to learn the will of God ; and 
to consecrate themselves to the virtue in which he 
delights. This edifice is reared to the glory of God, 
reared Uke the universe to echo with his praise, to be 
a monument to his being, perfection, and dominion. 
Worship is man's highest end, for it is the employment 
of his highest faculties and affections on the sublimest 
object. We have much for which to thank God, but 
for nothing so much as for the power of knowing and 

26* 
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adoriDg Himself. This creation is a glorious spec« 
tacle ; but there is a more glorious existence for our 
minds and hearts, and that is the Creator. There is 
something divine in the faculties by which we study 
the visible world, and subject it to our wills, comfort, 
enjoyment. But it is a diviner faculty, by which we 
penetrate beyond the visible, fred ourselves of the infinite 
and the mutable, and asceiid to the Infinite and the 
Eternal. It is good to make earth and ocean, winds 
and flames, sun and stars, tributary to our present well- 
being. How much better to make them ministers to 
our spiritual wants, teachers of heavenly truth, guides 
to a more glorious Being than themselves, bonds of 
union between man and his Maker ! 

There have been those who have sought to disparage 
worship, by representing it as an arbitrary, unnatural 
service, a human contrivance, an invention for selfish 
ends. Had I time, I should be glad to disprove this 
sophistry, by laying open to you human nature, and 
showing the deep foundation laid in all its principles 
and wants for religion ; but I can meet the objectioki 
only by a few remarks drawn from history. There 
have been, indeed, periods of history in which the in- 
fluence of the religious principle seems to have been 
overwhelmed; but in this it agrees with other great 
principles of our nature, which in certain stages of the 
race disappear. There are certain conditions of so- 
ciety, in which the desire of knowledge seems almost 
extinct among men, and they abandon themselves for 
centuries to brutish ignorance. There are communi- 
ties, in which the natural desire of reaching a better 
lot gives not a sign of its existence, and society remains 
ftationaty for ages. There are some, in which erea 
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the parental affection is so far dead, that the new-born 
child is cast into the streano or exposed to the storm. 
So the religious principle is in some periods hardly to be 
discerned ; but it is never lost. No principle is more 
universally manifested. In the darkest ages there are 
some recognitions of a superior power. Man feels that 
there is a being above himself, and he clothes that being 
in what to his rude conception is great and venerable. 
In countries where* architecture was unknown, men chose 
the solemn wood or the mountain top for worship ; and 
when this art appeared, its monuments were temples to 
God. Before the invention of letters, hymns were 
composed to the Divinity ; and music, we have reason 
to think, was the ofispring of religion. Music in its in- 
fancy was the breathing of man's fears, wants, hopes, 
thanks, praises, to an unseen power. You tell me, my 
skeptical friend, that religion is the contrivance of the 
priest. How came the priest into being ? What gave 
him his power ? Why was it that the ancient legislator 
professed to receive his laws from the gods ? The fact 
is a striking one, that the earliest guides and leaders of 
the human race looked to the heavens for security and 
strength to earthly institutions, that they were compelled 
to speak to men in a higher name than man's. Religion 
was an earlier bond and a deeper foundation of society 
than government. It was the root of civilization. It 
has founded the mightiest empires ; and yet men ques- 
tion whether religion be an element, a principle of human 
nature! 

In the earliest ages, before the dawn of science, man 
recognised an immediate interference of the Divinity m 
whatever powerfully struck bis senses. To the savage 
die thunder was literally God's voice, the lightning his 
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arrow, the whirlwind his breath. Every unusual event 
was a miracle, a prodigy, a promise of good, or a men- 
ace of evil from Heaven. These rude notions have 
faded before the light of science, which reveals fixed 
laws, a stated order of nature. But in these laws, this 
order, the religious principle now finds confirmations of 
God, infinitely more numerous and powerful than the 
savage found in his prodigies. In this age of the world, 
there is a voice louder than thunder and whirlwinds, at- 
testing the Divinity ; the voice of the wisely interpreted 
works of God, everywhere proclaiming wisdom un- 
searchable, harmony unbroken, and a benevolent purpose 
in what to ages of ignorance seemed ministers of wrath. 
In the present, above all times, worship may be said to 
have its foundation in our nature ; for by the improve- 
ments of this nature, we have placed ourselves nearer to 
God as revealed in his universe. The clouds which 
once hung over the creation are scattered. The heavens, 
the earth, the plant, the human frame, now that they are 
explored by science, speak of God as they never did 
before. His handwriting is brought out, where former 
ages saw but a blank. Nor is it only by the progress of 
science, that the foundation of religion is made broader 
and deeper. The progress of the arts, in teaching us 
the beneficent uses to which God's works may be ap- 
plied, in extracting from them new comforts, and in 
diminishing or alleviating human suffering, has furnished 
new testimonies to the goodness of the Creator. Still 
more, the progress of society has given new power and 
delicacy to the sense of beauty in human nature, and in 
consequence of this, the creation of God has become a 
far more attractive, lovely, and magnificent work, than 
men looked on in earlier times. Above all, the moral 
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susceptibilities and wants, the deeper and more refined 
feelings, which unfold themselves in the course of human 
improvement, are so many new capacities and demands 
for religion. Our nature is perpetually developing new 
senses for the perception and enjoyment of God. The 
human race, as it advances, does not leave religion be- 
hind it, as it leaves the shelter of caves and forests ; 
does not outgrow faith, does not see it fading like the 
mist before its rising intelligence. On the contrary, re- 
ligion opens before the improved mind in new grandeur. 
God, whom uncivilized man had narrowed into a local 
and tutelar Deity, rises with every advance of knowledge 
to a loftier throne, and is seen to sway a mightier sceptre. 
The soul, in proportion as it enlarges its faculties and 
refines its affections, possesses and discerns within itself 
a more and more glorious type of the Divinity, learns 
his spirituality in its own spiritual powers, and offers him 
a profounder and more inward worship. Thus deep is 
the foundation of worship in human nature. Men may 
assail it, may reason against it ; but sooner can the laws 
of the outward universe be repealed by human will, 
sooner can the sun be plucked from his sphere, than the 
idea of God can be erased from the human spirit, and 
his worship banished from the earth. All other wants 
of man are superficial. His animal wants are but for a 
day, and are to cease with the body. The profoundest 
of all human wants is the want of God. Mind, spirit, 
must tend to its source. It cannot find happiness but in 
the perfect Mind, the Infinite Spirit. Worship has sur- 
vived all revolutions. Corrupted, dishonored, opposed, 
it yet lives. It is immortal as its Object, immortal as 
the soul from which it ascends. 

Let us rejoice, then, in this house. It is dedicated to 
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Worship ; it can have no higher use. The heaven of 
heavens has no higher service or J07. The universe has 
no higher work. Its chief office is to speak of God. The 
sun in awakening innumerable forms of animal and vege- 
table life, exerts no influence to be compared with what 
it puts forth in kindling the human soul into piety, in 
being a type, representative, preacher of the glory of 
God. 

II. I have now spoken of worship in the most general 
sense. I have said that this house, considered as separ- 
ated to the adoration of God, should be entered joy- 
fully and gratefully, without stopping to inquire under 
what particular views or forms, God is here to be adored. 
I now proceed to observe, that when we consider the 
particular worship which is here to be oflered, this occa- 
sion ought to awaken pious joy. I need not tell you, 
that whilst the religious principle is a part of man's na- 
ture, it is not always developed and manifested under the 
same forms. Men, agreeing in the recognition of a 
Divinity, have not agreed as to the service he may ac- 
cept. Indeed it seems inevitable, that men, who differ 
in judgment on all subjects of thought, should form dif- 
ferent apprehensions of the invisible, infinite, and myste- 
rious God, and of the methods of adoring him. Uni* 
formity of opinion is to be found nowhere, and ought to 
be expected least of all in religion. Who, that consid- 
ers the vast, the indescribable diversity in men's capaci 
ties and means of improvement, in the discipline to 
which they are subjected, in the schools in which they 
are trained, in the outward vicissitudes and inward con- 
flicts through which they pass, can expect them to ar- 
rive at the same conclusions in regard to their origin and 
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destiny, b regard to the Being from whom tbey sprung, 
and the world toward which tbey tend. Accordingly, 
religion has taken innumerable forms, and some, it must 
be acknowledged, most unworthy of its objects. The 
great idea of God has been seized upon by men's selfish 
desires, hopes, and fears, and often so obscured that lit- 
tle of its purifying power has remained. Man, full of 
wants, conscious of guilt, exposed to sufiering, and pe- 
culiarly struck by the more awful phenomena of nature, 
has been terror-smitten before the unseen, irresistible 
power with which he has felt himself encompassed. 
Hence to appease his wrath and to secure his partial re- 
gards, has been the great object of worship. Hence 
worship has been so often a pompous machinery, a trib- 
ute of obsequious adulation, an accumulation of gifts and 
victims. Hence worship has been the effort of nations 
and individuals, to bend the Almighty to their particular 
interests and purposes, and not the reverential, grateful, 
joyful, filial lifting up of the soul to Infinite Greatness, 
Goodness, Rectitude, and Purity. Even under Christi 
anity human infirmity has disfigured the thought of God. 
Worship has been debased, by fear and selfishness, into 
a means of propitiating wrath, calming fear, and securing 
future enjoyment. All sects have carried their imper- 
fection into their religion. None of us can boast of 
exemption from the common frailty. That this house is 
to be set apart to a perfect, spotless, unerring worship, 
none of us are so presumptuous as to hope. But I be- 
lieve, that in the progress of society and Christianity, 
higher and purer conceptions of the Divinity have been 
unfolded ; and I cannot but believe, that the views of 
God and of his worship to which this house is now con- 
secrated, are so far enlightened, enlarged, purified, as to 
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justify us m entering its waUs with great tbankfidness 
and joy. 

This house is not reared to perpetuate the superstitions 
of past ages nor of the present age* It is not reared to 
doom the worshipper to continual repetition of his owa 
or other delusions. It is reared for the progress of truth, 
reared in the faith that the church is destined to new 
light and new purity, reared in the anticipation of a hap- 
pier, holier age. As I look round, I am met by none 
of the representations of the Divinity, which degraded 
the ancient temples. My eyes light on no image of 
wood or stone, on no efforts of art to embody to the eye 
the invisible Spirit. As I look round, I am met by OQpe 
of the forms, which Providence, in accommodation to a 
rude stage of society, allowed to the Jewish people. 
No altar sends up here the smoke of incense or victims. 
No priesthood, gorgeously arrayed, presents to God the 
material offerings of man. Nor are my eyes pained by 
cumbersome ceremonies, by which in later ages Christi- 
anity was overlaid, and almost overwhelmed. No child- 
ish pomps, borrowed from Judaism and Heathenism, 
obscure here the simple majesty, the sublime spiritual 
purpose of Christianity. Nor is this house reared for 
the promulgation of doctrines which tend to perpetuate 
the old servility with which God was approached, tQ 
make man abject in the sight of his Maker, to palsy him 
with terror, to prostrate his reason. This house is 
reared to assist the worshipper in conceiving and offering 
more and more perfectly the worship described in the 
text, the worship of the Father in spirit and in truth* 
On this topic, on the nature of the worship to be offered 
in this house, I have many reflections to offer. My il- 
lustrations may be reduced to die fdlowing beads : 
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This house is reared, first, for the worship of One Ififi- 
nite Person, and one only ; of Him whom Jesus always 
distinguished and addressed as the Father. In the next 
place, it is erected for the worship of God under the 
special character of Father, that is of a Parental Divini- 
ty. In the last place, it is set apart to the worship of 
Him in Spirit and in Truth. 

First, You have prepared this evidence, that here you 
may worship One Infinite Person, even Him and Him 
only whom Jesus continually calls the Father. One 
would think, that on this point there could he no differ- 
ence among Christians. One would think, that Jesus 
had placed the Object of Christian worship beyond all 
dispute. It is hard to conceive more solemn, more defi- 
nite language than he has used. ^^ The hour coipeth 
and now is, when the true worshippers shall worship the 
Father in spirit and in truth, for the Father seeketh such 
to worship him." Yet it is well known, that very many 
Christians deny that one person, the Father, is the only 
proper object of supreme Worship. They maintain that 
two other persons, the Son and the Holy Spirit, are to 
be joined with him in our adoration, and that the most 
important distinction of the Christian religion is the wor- 
ship of God in three persons. Against this human ex- 
position of Christianity we earnestly protest. Whilst 
we recognise with joy, the sincerity and piety of those 
who adopt it, we maintain that this gross departure from 
the simplicity and purity of our faith, is fraught with evil 
to the individual and the church. This house is reared 
to he a monument to the proper unity of God. We 
worship the Father. 

All the grounds of this peculiarity of our worship, 
qannot of course be expounded in the limits of a dis- 

VOL. IV. 27 
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course, .nor indeed do we deem any labored exposition 
necessary. We start from a plain principle. We af- 
firm, that if any point in a religious system must be 
brought out explicitly, must not be left to inference, but 
set forth in simple, direct, authoritative language, it is the 
Object of worship. On this point we should expect pe- 
culiar explicitness, if a revelation should be communicat- 
ed for the purpose of giving a new direction to men's 
minds in this particular. Now, among Jews and Gen- 
tiles the worship of three infinite persons, one of whom 
was clothed with a human form, was unknown ; and, of 
consequence, if this strange, mighty innovation had been 
intended by Jesus and had constituted the most striking 
peculiarity of his system, it must have been announced 
with all possible clearness and strength. Be it then re- 
membered, that Jesus, in a solemn description of the 
true worship which he was to introduce, made not an al- 
lusion to this peculiarity, but declared, as the character- 
istic to the true worshippers, that they should worship 
the Father in spirit and in truth. Be it also remembered, 
that Jesus never enjoined the worship of three persons, 
Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. Not one injunction to 
this effect can be found in the Gospel or in the writings 
of the Apostles. This strange worship rests on infer- 
ence alone. " The true worshippers (says the text) 
shall worship the Father." When his disciples came to 
him to be instructed in prayer, he taught them to say, 
Our Father. In his last affectionate discourse, he again 
and again taught his disciples to pray to the Father in 
his name. This dying injunction, so often and so ten- 
derly repeated, should not for slight reasons be explained 
away. Still more, just before his death, Jesus himself, 
in presence of his disciples, prayed to the Father, and 
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prayed in this language : Father, This is life eternal, that 
they (i. e. men) should know thecj the only true (xodj 
and Jesus Christ whom thou hast sent. 

To these remarks it is common to reply, that we read 
in the New Testament, that Jesus was again and again 
worshipped, and that in admitting this he manifested him- 
self to be the object of religious adoration. It is won- 
derful that this fallacy, so often exposed, should be still 
repeated. Jesus indeed received worship or homage, 
but this was not offered as adoration to the Infinite God ; 
it was the homage which, according to the custom of the 
age and of the eastern world, was paid to men invested 
with great authority whether in civil or religious concerns. 
Whoever has studied the Scriptures with the least dis- 
cernment must know, that the word, worship, is used in 
two different senses, to express, first, the adoration due 
to the Infinite Creator, and secondly, the reverence 
which was due to sovereigns and prophets, and which of 
course belonged peculiarly to the most illustrious repre- 
sentative of God, to his beloved Son. Whoever under- 
stands the import of the English language in the time 
when our translation was made, roust know that the word 
was then used to express the homage paid to human su- 
periors, as well as the supreme reverence belonging to 
God alone. Let not an ambiguous word darken the 
truth. We are sure, that the worship paid to Christ 
during his public ministry, was rendered to him as a di- 
vine messenger, and not as God ; for, in the first place, 
it was offered, before his teachings had been sufiiciently 
full and distinct to reveal the mystery of his nature, sup- 
posing it to have been divine. We pronounce it not 
merely improbable but impossible, that Jesus, a poor 
man, a mechanic from Galilee, at the beginning of his 
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mission, when his chosen disciples were waiting fet Ua 
jnanifestation as an earthly prince, should have been ador* 
ed as the everiasting invisible God. Again, die titles 
given him by thos^ who worshipped him, such as Good 
Teacher, Son of David, Son of God, show us, that the 
thought of adoring him as the Self-Existent, Infinite Di- 
vinity, had no place in their minds. But there is one 
consideration which sets this point at rest. The worship 
paid to Jesus during his ministry was offered him in pub- 
lic, in sight of the Jewish people. Now, to the Jews, 
no crime was so flagrant as the paying of divine homage 
to a human being, such as they esteemed Jesus to be. 
Of consequence, had they seen in the marks of honor 
yielded to Jesus, even an approach to this adoration, 
their exasperation would have burst fwth in immediate 
overwhelming violence on the supposed impiety. The 
fact, that they witnessed the frequent prostration of men 
before Jesus, or what is called the worship of him, with- 
out once charging it as a crime, is a demonstration that 
the act was in no respect a recognition of him as the su- 
preme God. 

It is worthy of remark, that the passages which are 
announced as the strongest proofs of the divine worship 
of Christ, directly disprove the doctrine, if the connex- 
ion be regarded. One of these texts is the declaration 
of Jesus, that we must " honor the Son even as we 
honor the Father." Hear the whole passage : " The 
Father hath given all judgment to the Son, that all men 
should honor the Son, as they honor the Father. He 
that honoreth not the Son, honoreth not the Father who 
sent Wm." * You observe, that it is not the supreme 
underived divinity of Christ, but the power given him by 

* John V, 22, 23. 
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his Father, which is here expressly declared to be the 
foundation of the honor challenged for him, and that we 
are called to honor him, as sent by God. Another pas- 
sage much relied on is the declaration of Paul, that ^^ at 
the name of Jesus every knee should bow and every 
tongue acknowledge him Lord." Read the whole text : 
'^ God hath highly exalted him, and given him a name 
above every name, that in the name of Jesus every knee 
should bow, of things in heaven, and things in earth, and 
things under the earth ; and that every tongue should 
confess that Jesus Christ is Lord to the glory of God 
the Father."* Could language express more clearly, 
the distinct, derived, and dependent nature of Jesus 
Christ, or teach that the worship due him is subordinate, 
having for its foundation the dignity conferred on him 
by God, and terminating on the Father as its supreme 
object. 

This house, then, is erected to the supreme worship 
of the Father, to the recognition of the Father only as 
the self-existent Infinite God. Homage will here be paid 
to Jesus Christ, and, I trust, a far more profound and 
affectionate homage than he received on earth, when his 
spiritual character and the true purposes of his mission 
were almost unknown. But we shall honor him as the 
Son, the brightest image, the sent of God, not as God 
himself. We shall honor him as exalted above every 
name or dignity in heaven or earth, but as exalted by 
God for his obedience unto death. We shall honor him 
as clothed with power to give life, and judge, but shall 
remember that the Father hath given all judgment and 
quickening energy to the Son. We look up with delight 
and reverence to his divine virtues, his celestial love, his 

* Philippians ii. 3. 
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tradi, his spirit ; and we are sure that in acf &r as we 
imbibe these from the affectionate remembrance of his 
hfe, death, and triumphs, we shall render the worship 
most acceptable to this disinterested friend of the human 
race 

I have said that this house is set apart to the worship 
of the Father. But this term expresses not only the 
Person, the Bebg to whom it is to be paid. It expresses 
a peculiar character. It ascribes peculiar attributes to 
God. It ascribes to him the Parental relation and the 
disposition of a Parent. I therefore observe, in the 
second place, that this house is reared to the adoration 
of God in his Paternal character. It is reared to a Pa- 
rental Divinity. To my own mind this view is more 
affecting than the last. Nothing so touches me, when I 
look round these walls, as the thought that God is to be 
worshipped here as the Father. That God has not al- 
ways been worshipped as a Father, even among Chris- 
tians, you well know. Men have always inclined to 
think, that they honor God by placii^ him on a distant 
throne, much more than by investing him with the mild 
lustre of parental goodness. They have made him a 
stem sovereign, giving life on hard terms, preferring his 
own honor to the welfare of his creatures, demanding an 
obedience which he gives no strength to perform, pre- 
paring endless torments for creatures whom he brings 
into being wholly evil, and refusing to pardon the least 
sin, the sin of the child, without an infinite satisfaction. 
Men have too often been degraded, broken in spirit, 
stripped of manly feeling, rather than lifted up to true 
digni^, by then- religion. How seldom has worship 
breathed the noblest sentiments of human nature ! 
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Thanks to Jesus Christ, that he came to bring us to a 
purifying, ennobling, rejoicing adoration* He has re- 
vealed the Father. His own character was a bright rev* 
elation of the most lovely and attractive attributes of ibe 
Divinity, so that he was able to say, ^^ He that hath 
seen me hath seen the £ither." By his manifestation 
of the Parental character of God, he created religion 
anew. He breathed a new and heavenly spirit into 
worship. He has made adoration a filial communion, 
assimilating us to our Creator. Ought we not, then, to 
rejoice in this house as set apart to the worship of the 
Father, to the God and Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ ? 

The Father ! In this one word what consoling, 
strengthening, ennobling truth is wrapped up. In this 
single view of God, how much is there to bind us to 
him, with strong, indissoluble, ever-growing love, and to 
make worship not only our chief duty, but our highest 
privilege and joy. The Father ! can it be, that ^^ the 
High and Holy One who inhabiteth eternity," ^^ the 
Lord of heaven and earth," the Majesty of the universe, 
bears to us this relation, reveals himself under this 
name, and that we, so weak anij erring, may approach 
him with the hope of children ! Who cannot coinpre- 
bend the dignity and blessedness of such worship ? 
Who does not feel, that the man, to \sbora God's pa- 
rental character is a deep-felt reality, has in this con- 
viction a fountain of strength, hope, and purity spring- 
ing up into everlasting life ? 

But to offer this true worship, we must understand 
distinctly what we mean, when we call God the Father. 
The word has a deep and glorious import, and in as far 
as this is unknown, religion will want life and power 
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Is it understood ? I am bound to say, that there seems 
to me a want of purity, of spirituality in the conception 
of God's parental relation, even among those Christians 
who profess to make it the great foundation and object 
of their worship. Too many rest in vague conceptions 
of God as their Creator, wh(^ supplies their wants, and 
who desires their happiness, and they think, that, thus 
regarding him, they know the Father. Such imperfect 
views incline me to state at some length what I deem 
the truth on this point. No truth is so essential to 
Christian worship. No truth sheds such a flood of light 
on the whole subject of religion. 

My friends, you are to come here to worship the 
Father. What does this term import ? It does not 
mean merely that God is your Creator. He is indeed 
the Creator, and as such let him be adored. This is 
his sole prerogative. His and his only is the mysteri- 
ous power, which filled the void space with a universe. 
His the Almighty voice, which called the things which 
were not, and they came forth. The universe is a 
perpetual answer to this creating Word. For this, wor- 
ship God. In every thing hear an exhortation to adore. 
In the grandeur, beauty, order of nature, see a higher 
glory than its own, a mysterious force deeper than all 
its motions ; and from its countless voices, from its mild 
and awful tones, gather the one great lesson which they 
conspire to teach, the majesty of their Author. 

But, my friends, God is more than Creator. To cre- 
ate is not to be a Father in the highest sense of that 
term. He created the mountain, the plant, the insect, 
but we do not call him their father. We do not call the 
artist the father of the statue which he models, nor the 
mechanician the father of the machine he contrives. It 
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18 the distinction of a father^ timt he commnnbstes an 
existence like his own. The father gires being to the 
child, and the very idea of the child is, that he bears 
the image as well as receives existence from the power 
of the parent. God is the Father, because he brings 
into life minds^ spirits, partaking of energies kindred to 
bis own attributes. Accordingly the Scripture teach® 
us, that God made man in his own image, after his own 
likeness. Here is the ground of his paternal relation to 
the human race, and hence he is called in an especial 
sense the Father of those who make it the labor of life 
to conform themselves more and more to their divine 
original. God is " the Father of spirits." 

My friends, we are not wholly matter, we are Bcit 
wholly flesh. Were we so, we could not call God our 
Father. God is a spirit, says the text, and we are 
spirits also. Tins our consciousness teaches. We are 
conscious of a principle superior to the body which 
comprehends and controls it. We are conscious of 
faculties higher than the senses. We do something more 
than receive impressions passively, unresistingly, like the 
brute, from the outward world. We analyze, compare, 
and combine anew the things which we see, subject the 
outward world to the inquisition of reason, create sci- 
ences, rise to general laws, and through these establish 
an empire over earth and sea. We penetrate beneath 
the surface which the senses report ; search for the bid- 
den causes, inquire for the ends or purposes, trace out 
the connexions, dependencies, and harmonies of na- 
ture ; discover a sublime unity amidst its boundless va- 
riety, and order amidst its seeming confusion ; rise to 
die idea of one all-comprehending and all-ordaining 
Mind ; and thus by thought make as it were a new 
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universe radiant with wisdom, beneficence, and beauty. 
We are not mere creatures of matter and sense. We 
conceive a higher good than comes from the senses. 
We possess, as a portion of our being, a law higher 
than appetite, nobler and more enduring than all the 
laws of matter, the Law of Duty. We discern, we 
approve, the Right, the Good, the Just^ the Holy, and 
by this sense of rectitude are laid under obligations, 
which no power of the outward universe can dissolve. 
We have within us a higher force than all the forces of 
material nature, a power of will which can adhere to 
duty and to God in opposition to all the might of the 
elements, and all the malignity of earth or hell. We 
have thoughts, ideas, which do not come from matter, 
the Ideas of the Infinite, the Everlasting, the Immuta- 
ble, the Perfect. Living amidst the frail, the limited, 
the changing, we rise to the thought of Unbounded, 
Eternal, Almighty Goodness. Nor is this all. While 
matter obeys mechanical and irresistible laws, and is 
bound by an unrelaxing necessity to the same fixed, un- 
varying movements, we feel ourselves to be Free. We 
have power over ourselves, over thought and desire, 
power to conform ourselves to a law written on our 
hearts, and power to resist this law. Man must never be 
confounded with the material, mechanical world around 
him. He is a spirit. He has capacities, thoughts, 
impulses, which assimilate him to God. His reason is 
a ray of the Infinite Reason ; his conscience, an oracle 
of the Divinity, publishing the Everlasting Law of Rec- 
titude. Therefore God is his Father. Therefore he is 
bound to his Maker by a spiritual bond. This we must 
feel, or we know nothing of the parental relation of God 
to the human race. 
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GcmI is the Father, and as such let him be worship* 
ped. He is the Father. By this I understand that he 
has given being not only to worlds of matter, but to a 
rational, moral, spiritual universe, and still more I un- 
derstand, not only that he has created a spiritual family 
b heaven and on earth, but that he manifests towards 
them the attributes and exerts on them the influences 
of a Father. Some of these attributes and influences I 
will suggest^ that the parental character in which God 
is to be worshipped may be more distinctly apprehended 
and more deeply felt. 

First, then, in calling God the Father, I understand 
that be loves his rational and moral ofl&pring with un- 
bounded aflTection. Love is the fundamental attribute 
of a Father. How deep, strong, tender, enduring the 
attachment of a human parent ! But this shadows forth 
feebly the Divme Parent. He loves us with an energy 
like that with which he upholds the universe. The 
human parent does not comprehend his child, cannot 
penetrate the mystery of the spiritual nature which lies 
hid beneath the infant form. It is the prerogative of 
God alone, to understand the immortal mind to which 
he gives life. The narrowest human spirit can be com- 
prehended in Its depths and destiny by none but its 
Maker, and is more precious in bis sight than ipaterial 
worlds. Is he not peculiarly its Father ? 

Again, in calling God the Father, I understand that it 
is his chief purpose in creating and governing the uni- 
verse, to educate, train, form, and ennoble the rational 
and moral being to whom he has given birth. Edu- 
cation is the great work of a parent, and he who neg- 
lects it is unworthy the name. God gives birth to the 
mind^ that it may grow and rise for ever, and its pro» 
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gress is the end of aB his woiks* This oat^isacd uni- 
verse, with its sun and stars, and mighty cevolutaons, is 
but a school in which the Father is training his chil- 
dren. God is evGX present to the human mind to cany 
on it$ education, pouring in upon it instruction and in- 
citement from the outward world, stirring op ererlasting 
truth within itself, rou9ing it to activity by pleasure and 
pab, calling forth its affections by surrouodbg fellow- 
creatures, calling it to du^ by placing it amidst various 
wlationa, awakeaiDg its sympathy by sights of sorrow, 
awakening its imagination by a world of beauty, and es* 
pecially exposing it to suffering, hardship, and tranpta- 
tion, that by resistance it may grow strong, «id by seek- 
ing help from above, it may bind itself closely to its 
Maker. Thus he is the Father. There are those who 
think, that God, if a parent, must make our enjoyment 
his supreme end. He has a higher end, our intellectual 
and moral education. Even the good human parent 
desires the progress, the virtue of his child more than 
its enjoyment. God never manifests himsetf more as 
our Father, than in appointing to us painsi, confficts, 
trials, by which we may rise to the heroism of virtue, 
may become strong to do, to dare, to suffer, to sacrifice 
all things at the call of truth and duty. 

Again, in calling God a Father, I understand that he 
exercises authority over his rational offsprbg. Author- 
ity is the essential attribute of a father. A parent, 
worthy of that name, embodies and expresses both in 
commands and actions, the everlasting law of Duty. 
His highest function is to bring out in the minds of his 
children the idea of Right, and to open to them the 
perfection qf their nature. It is too common a notion, 
th^t God^ a^ Falber, must be mooe disposed lo Unw 
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ifaan to command. His commands are among bis chief 
blessings. He never speaks with more parental kind- 
ness than by that inward voice, which teaches duty and 
excites and cheers to its performanee. Nothing is so 
strict, so inflexible m enjoining the right and the good^ 
as perfect love. This can endure no moral stain in its 
object. The whole experience of life, rightly construed, 
is a revelation of God's parental authority and righteous 
retribution. 

Again. When I call Ood the Father, I understand 
that he communicates Himself, his own spirit, what is 
most glorious in his own nature to his rational offspring ; 
a doctrine almost overwhelming by its grandeur, but yet 
true, and the very truth which shines most clearly from 
the Christian Scriptures. It belongs to a parent to 
breathe into the child whatever is best and loftiest in bis 
own soul, and for this end a good father seeks every ap- 
proach to the mind of the child. Such a father is God. 
He has created us not only to partake of his works, but 
to be " partakers of a divine nature," not only to re- 
ceive his gifts, but to receive Himself. As he is a pure 
spirit, he has no access to the minds of his children, not 
enjoyed by human parents. He pervades^ penetraLtes 
our souls. All other beings, our nearest friends, are far 
from us, foreign to us, strangers, compared with God. 
Others hold intercourse with us through the body. He 
is in immediate contact with our souls. We do not 
discern him because he is too near, too inward, too deep 
to be recognised by our present imperfect consciousness. 
And he is thus near, not only to discern, but to act, to 
influence, to give his spirit, to communicate to us divini* 
ty. This is the great paternal gift of God. He has 
greater gifts than the world. He confers more than the 
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property of the earth and heavens. The very attributes 
from which the earth and heavens sprung, these he im- 
parts to his rational ofispring. Even his disinterested, 
iinpartial, universal goodness, which diffiises beauty, life, 
and happiness, even this excellence it is his purpose to 
breathe into and cherish in the human soul. In regard 
to the spiritual influence, by which God brmgs the created 
spirit. into conformity to his own, I would that I could 
speak worthily. It is gende, that it may not interfere 
with. our freedom. It sustains, mingles with, and moves 
all our faculties. . It acts through nature, providence, 
revelation, society, and experience ; and the Scriptures, 
confirmed by reason and the testimonies of the wisest 
and best men, teach us, that it acts still more direcdy. 
God, being immediately .present to the soul, holds imme- 
diate communion with it, in proportion as it prepares it- 
self to receive and to use aright the heavenly inspiration. 
He opens the inward eye to, himself, communicates se- 
cret monitions of duty, revives and freshens our convic- 
tions of truth, builds up our faith in human immortidity, 
unseals the deep, unfathomed fountains of Love within 
us, instils strength, peace, and comfort, and jgives vic- 
tory over pain, sin, and death. 

This influence of God, exerted on the soul to conform 
it to himself, to make it worthy of its divine parentage, 
this it is which most clearly manifests what is mieant by^ 
his being our Father. We understand his parental rela- 
^on to us, only as far as we comprehend this great pur- 
pose and exercise of his love. We must have faith in 
the human soul as receptive of the divinity, as made for 
greatness, for spiritual elevation, for likeness to God, or 
God's character as a Father will be to us as an unre- 
vealed mystery. If we think, as so many seem to thinky 
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that God has made us only for low pleasures and attain- 
ments, that our nature is incapable of godlike virtues, 
that our prayers for the Divine Spirit are unheard, that 
celestial influences do not descend into the human soul, 
that God never breathes on it to lift it above its present 
weakness, to guide it to a more perfect existence, to 
unite it more intimately with himself, then we know but 
faintly the meaning of a Father in Heaven. The great 
revelation in Christianity of a Paternal Divinity, is still 
to be made to us. 

I might here pause in the attempt to give distinct con- 
ceptions of the Father whom we are to worship ; but 
there are two views so suited to us, as sinful and mortal 
beings, that I cannot pass them over without brief no- 
tice. Let me add, then, that in speaking of God as 
the Father, I understand, that he looks with overflowing 
compassion on such of his rational offspring as forsake 
him, as forsake the law of duty. It is the property of 
the human parent to follow with yearnings of tenderness 
an erring child ; and in this he is a faint type of God, 
who sees his lost sons "a great way off," who to re- 
cover his human family spared not his beloved Son, who 
sends his regenerating spirit into the fallen soul, sends 
rebuke, and shame, and fear, and sorrow, and awakens 
the dead in trespasses and sins, to a higher life than that 
which the first birth conferred. 

I also understand, in calling God the Father, that he 
destines his rational, moral creature to Immortality; 
How ardently does the human parent desire to prolong 
the life of his child. And how much more must He, 
who gave being to the spirit with its unbounded faculties, 
desire its endless being. God is our Father, for he has 
made us to bear the image of his own eternity as well as 
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of his other attributes. Other things pass away, for 
tbej fulfil their end ; but the soul, which never reaches 
its goal, whose developement is never complete, is never 
to disappear fix)m the universe. God created it to re- 
ceive for ever of his fulness. His fatherly love is not 
exhausted in what he now bestows. There' is a higher 
life. Human perfection is not a dream. The brightest 
visions of genius fade before the realities of excellence 
and happiness to which good men are ordained. In that 
higher life, the parental character of God will break forth 
from the clouds which now obscure it. His bright 
image in his children will proclaim the Infinite Father. 

I have thus, my friends, set before you the true ob- 
ject of Christian worship. You are here to worship 
God as your spiritual parent, as the Father of your spir- 
its, whose great purpose is your spiritual perfection, 
your participation of a divine nature. I hold this view 
of God to be the true, deep foundation of Christian 
worship. On your reception of it depends the worth of 
the homage to be ofi!ered here. It is not enough to 
think of God as operating around and without you, as 
creating material worlds, as the former of your bodies, 
as ordaining the revolution of seasons for your animal 
wants. There is even danger in regarding God exclu- 
sively as the author of the outward universe. There is 
danger, lest you feel as if you were overlooked in this 
immensity, lest you shrink before these mighty masses 
of matter, lest you see in the unchangeable laws of na- 
ture, a stem order to which the human being is a victim, 
and which heeds not the puny individual in maintaining 
the general good. It is only by regarding God as more 
than Creator, as your spiritual Father, as having made 
you to partake of his spiritual attributes, as having given 
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you a spiritual power worth more than the universe, it is 
only by regarding his intimacy with the soul, his paternal 
concern for it, his perpetual influence on it,' it is only by 
these views that worship rises into filial confidence, hope, 
joy, and rapture, and puts forth a truly ennobling power. 
Worship has too often been abject, the ofiering of fear 
or selfishness. God's greatness, though a pledge of 
greatness to his children, and his omnipotence, though 
an assurance to us of mighty power in our conflict with 
evil, have generated self-contempt and discouraged ac- 
cess to him. .My friends, come hither to worship God 
as your Spiritual Father. No other view can so touch 
and penetrate the soul, can place it so near its Maker, 
can open before it such vast prospects, can awaken such 
transports of praise and gratitude, can bow the soul in 
such ingenuous sorrow for sin, can so fortify you for 
the conflict against evil. Ought we not to rejoice that 
this house is reared for the worship of the spiritual 
Father ? 

The exposition which I have given under this head, 
of the parental relation of God to the human race, is 
one in which I lake the deepest interest. I have felt, 
however, as I proceeded, that very possibly objections 
would spring up in the minds of some who hear me. 
There are not a few who are skeptical as to whatever 
supposes a higher condition of human nature than they 
now observe. Perhaps some here, could they speak, 
would say, " We do not see the marks of this fatherly 
interest of God m man of which you have spoken. We 
do hot see in man the signs of a being so beloved, so 
educated, as you have supposed. His weakness, suffer- 
ings, and sins, are surely no proofs of his having been 
created to receive God's spirit, to partake of the divinl* 
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t]r." On this point I have mooh to say, but my answer 
must be limited to a few words. I reply, that the love 
of an Infinite Father may be expected often to work in 
methods beyond the comprehension of our limited minds. 
An imndortal being in bis infancy cannot of course com* 
prebend all the processes of his education, many of 
which look forward to ages too distant for the imagina-* 
tion to explore. I would add, that notwithstanding the 
darkness which hangs over human life on account of the 
greatness of our nature, we can yet see bright signatures 
of the parental concern of God, and see them in the 
very circumstances which at first create doubt. Be*? 
cause we suffer, it ought not to be inferred that God is 
not a Father. Suffering, trial, exposure, seem to be 
necessary elements in the education of a moral being« 
It is fit, that a being whose happiness and dignity are to 
be found in vigorous action and in forming himself, 
should be bom with undeveloped capacities, and be 
born into a world of mingled difficulties and aids. We 
do see, that energy of thought, will, affection, virtue, 
the energy which is our true life and joy, often spi?ing» 
from trial. We can see, too, that it is well that society, 
like the individual, should begin in imperfection ; be- 
cause men in this way become to each other means of 
discipline, because joint sufferings and the necessity of 
joint efforts awaken both the affections and the faculties, 
because occasion and incitement are thus given to gener- 
ous sacrifices, to heroic struggles, to the most beautiful 
and stirring manifestations of philanthropy, patriotism^ 
and devotion. Were I called on to prove God's spirit- 
ual parental interest in us, I would point to the trials,, 
temptations, evils of life ; for to these we owe the char^ 
acter of Christ, we owe the apostle and martyr, we owe 
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tbe moral fofce and deep sympathy of private and ^ 
n)Q3tic life, we owq the devolopement of what is divine 
in human nature. Truly God is our Father, and as 
such to be worshipped. 

Having thus set forth very imperfectly, but from a 
full heart, the excellence of the homage which is hero 
to be rendered to God in his Parental character, I 
ought now to proceed, according to the plan of this 
disqpurse, to show that we should enter this house with 
joy, because it is set apart to the worship of God in 
Spirit and in Truth, to an Inward not outward wor* 
ship. In discussing this topic, I might enlarge on the 
vast and beneficent revolution which Jesus Christ 
wrought in religion, by teaching that God is a spirit, 
and to be spiritually adored. I might show how much 
he wrought for human elevation and happiness, when, 
in pronouncing the text, he shook the ancient temples 
to their foundations, quenched the fire on the heathen 
and Jewish altars, wrested the instruments of sacrifice 
from the hand of the priest, abolished sanctity of place, 
and consecrated the human soul as the true house of 
God. But the nature, grandeur, benefits of this spir-* 
itual worship, are subjects too extensive for our pres* 
ent consideration. Instead of discussion, I can only 
use the words of exhortation. I can only say, that you, 
who are to assemble in this place, are peculiarly bound 
to inward worship, for to you especially Christianity is 
an inward system. Most other denominations expecti 
salvation more or less from what Jesus does abroad^ 
especially from his agency on the mind of God. Yoa 
expect it from what he does withi>[i your own minds... 
Uis great glory, according to your views, lies in bi9< 
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influence on the. human soul, in the communication of 
his spirit to his followers. To you salvation, heaven, 
and! hell have their seat in the soul. To you, Christi- 
anitj is wholly a spiritual system. Come, then^ to this 
place to worship witli the soul, to elevate the spirit to 
God. Let not this house be desecrated by a religion 
of show. Let it not degenerate into a place of forms. 
Let not your pews be occupied by lifeless machmes. 
Do not come hiere to take part in lethargic repetitions 
of sacred words. Do not come from a cold sense of 
duty, to quiet conscience with the thought of having 
paid a debt to God. Do not come to perform a present 
task to insure a future heaven. Come to find heaven 
now, to anticipate the happiness of that better world 
by breathing its spirit, to bind your souls indissolubly 
to your Maker. Come to worship in spirit and in truth, 
that is, intelligently, rationally, with clear judgment, 
with just and honorable conceptions of the Infinite Fa- 
ther, not prostrating your understandings, not renouncing 
the divine gift of reason, but offering an enlightened 
homage, such as is due to the Fountain of intelligence 
and truth. — Come to worship with the heart as well as 
intellect, with life, fervor, zeal. Sleep over your busi- 
ness if you will, but not over your religion. — Come 
to worship with strong conviction, with living faith in a 
higher presence than meets the eye, with a feeling of 
God's presence not only around you, but in the depths 
of your souls. — Come to worship with a filial spirit, 
not with fear, dread, and gloom ; not with sepulchral^ 
tones and desponding looks, but with humble, cheerful, 
boundless trust, with overflowing gratitude, with a love 
willmg and earnest to do and to suffer whatever may ap- 
prove your devotion to God. — Come to worship him 
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with what he most delights in, with aspiration for spir- 
itual light and life ; come to cherish and express desires 
for virtue, for purity, for power over temptation, strong* 
er and more insatiable than spring up in your most eager 
pursuits of business or pleasure ; and welcome joyfully 
every holy impulse, every accession of strength to vir- 
tuous purpose, to the love of God and man. — In a 
word, come to offer a refined, generous worship, to 
offer a tribute worthy of Him who is the Perfection of 
truth, goodness, beauty, and blessedness. Adore him 
with the calmest reason and the profoundest love, and 
strive to Conform yourselves to what you adore. 

I have now, my friends, set before you the worship 
to which this building is set apart, and which, from its* 
rational, filial, pure, and ennoblmg character, renders 
this solemnity a season for thankfulness and joy. I 
should not however be just to this occasion, or to the 
great purpose of this house, if I were to stop here. My 
remarks have hitherto been confined to the worship 
which is to be offered within these walls, to the influence 
to be exerted on you when assembled here. But has 
this house no higher end than to give an impulse to 
your minds for the very few hours which you are to 
spend beneath its roof? Then we have litde reason 
to enter it with joy. The great end for which you are 
to worship here is, that you may worship everywhere. 
You are to feel God's presence here, that it may be 
felt wherever you go, and whatever you do. The very 
idea of spiritual homage is, that it takes possession of 
the soul, and becomes a part of our very being. The 
great design of this act of dedication is, that your houses, 
your places of business, may be consecrated to God« 
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Thb topic of omnipresent worship I cannot expand. 
One view of it, however, I must not omit. From the 
peculiar character of the worship to which this bouse 
is consecrated, you learn the kind of worship which 
you should carry from it into your common lives. 
It is not uncommon for the Christian teacher to say to 
his congregation, that, when they leave the church, they 
go forth into a nobler temple than one made with hands, 
into the temple of the Creation, and that they must go 
forth to worship God in his works. The views given 
of the true worship in this discourse, will lead me to a 
somewhat different style of exposition. I will, indeed, 
say to you, go from this house to adore God as he is 
revealed in the boundless universe. This is one end of 
your worship here. But I would add, that a higher 
end is, that you should go forth to worship him as he is 
revealed in his rational and moral ofispring, and to wor- 
ship him by fulfilling, as you have power, his purposes 
in regard to these. . My great aim in this discourse has 
been to show, that God is to be adored here as the 
Father of rational and moral beings, of yourselves and 
all mankind ; and such a worship tends directly and is 
designed to lead us, when we go hence, to recognise 
God in our own nature, to see in men his children, 
to respect and serve them for their relationship to the 
Divinity, to see in them signatures of greatness amidst 
all their imperfection, and to love them with more than 
earthly love. We must not look round on the universe 
with awe and on man with scorn; for man, who can 
comprehend the universe audits laws, ''is greater than 
the universe, which cannot comprehend itself." God 
dwells in every human being more intimately than in . the 
outward creation. The voice of God comes to us in 
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the ocean, the thunder, the whirlwind ; but how much 
more of God is there in his inward voice, m the intuitions 
of reason, in the rebukes of conscience, in the whispers 
of the Holy Spirit. I would have you see God in the 
awful mountain and the tranquil valley ; but more, much 
more in the clear judgment, the moral energy, the disin- 
terested purpose, the pious gratitude, the immortal hope 
of a good man. Go from this house to worship God 
by reverencing the human soul as his chosen sanctuary. 
Revere it in yourselves, revere it in others, and labor to 
carry it forward to perfection. Worship God within 
these walls, as universally, impartially good to his human 
offspring ; and go forth to breathe the same spirit. Go 
forth to respect the rights, and seek the true, enduring 
welfare of all within your influence. Carry with you the 
conviction, that to trample on a human being, of what- 
ever color, clime, rank, condition, is to trample on God's 
child ; that to degrade or corrupt a man, is to deface a 
holier temple than any material sanctuary. Mercy, Love, 
is more acceptable worship to God, than all sacrifices or 
outward ofierings. The most celestial worship ever paid 
on earth was rendered by Christ, when he approached 
man, and the most sinful man, as a child of God, when 
he toiled and bled to awaken what was Divine in the hu- 
man soul, to regenerate a fallen world. Be such the 
worship which you shall carry from this place. Go forth 
to do good with every power which God bestows, to 
make every place you enter happier by your presence, to 
espouse all human interests, to throw your whole weight 
into the scale of human freedom and improvement, to 
withstand all wrong, to uphold all right, and especially to 
give light, life, strength to the immortal soul. He who 
rears up one child in Christian virtue, or recovers one 
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feUow-cr€atttr6 to God> builds a temple more precious 
than Solomon's or St- Peter's^ more enduring than earth 
or heaven. 

I have now finished the general discussion which this 
occasion seemed to me to require, and I trust that a few 
remarks of a personal and local character will be receiv- 
ed with indulgence. It is with no common emotion that 
I take part in the present solemnity. I stand now to 
teach, where in ray childhood and youth I was a learner. 
The generation which I then knew has almost wholly 
disappeared. The venerable man, whose trembling voice 
I then heard in this place, has long since gone to his re- 
ward. My earliest friends, who watched over my child- 
hood and led me by the hand to this spot, have been 
taken. Still my emotions are not sad. I rejoice ; for 
whilst I see melancholy changes around me, and still 
more feel, that time, which has bowed other frames, has 
touched my own, I see that the work of human improve- 
ment has gone on. I see that clearer and brighter truths, 
than were opened on my own youthful mind, are to be 
imparted to succeeding generations. Herein I do and 
will rejoice. 

On looking back to my early years, I can distinctly 
recollect unhappy influences exerted on my mind by the 
general tone of religion in this town. I can recollect, 
too, a corruption of morals among those of my own age, 
which made boyhood a critical, perilous season. Still I 
must bless God for the place of my nativity ; for as my 
mind unfolded, I became more and more alive to the 
beautiful scenery which now attracts strangers to our 
isiland. My first liberty was used in roaming over the 
i^eighbouring fields and shores ; and amid this glorious 
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nature, that love of liberty sprang up, which has gained 
strength within me to this hour. I early received im* 
pressions of the great and the beautiful, which I believe 
have had no small influence in determining my modes of 
thought and habits of life. In this town I pursued for a 
time my studies of theology. I had no professor or 
teacher to guide me ; but I had two noble places of study. 
One was yonder beautiful edifice, now so frequented and 
so useful as a public library, then so deserted that I spent 
day after day and sometimes week after week amidst its 
dusty volumes, without interruption from a single visitor. 
The other place was yonder beach, the roar of which 
has so often mingled with the worship of this place, my 
daily resort, dear to me in the sunshine, still more attrac- 
tive in the storm. Seldom do I visit it now without 
thinking of the work, which there, in the sight of that 
beauty, in the sound of those waves, was carried on in 
my sou]. No spot on earth has helped to form me so 
much as that beach. There I lifted up my voice in 
praise amidst the tempest. There, softened by beauty, 
I poured out my thanksgiving and contrite confessions* 
There, in reverential sympathy with the mighty power 
around me, I became conscious of power within. There 
struggling thoughts and emotions broke forth, as if mov- 
ed to utterance by nature's eloquence of the winds and 
waves. There began a happiness surpassing all worldly 
pleasures, all gifts of fortune, the happiness of commun* 
Ing witli the works of God. Pardon me this reference 
to myself. I believe that the worship, of which I have 
this day spoken, was aided in my own soul by the 
scenes in which my early life was passed. Amidst these 
scenes, and in speaking of this worship, allow me to 
VOL. IV. 29 
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thank God that this beautiful island was the place of my 
birth. 

Leaving what is merely personal, I would express mjr 
joy, and it is most sincere, in the dedication of this house, 
regarded as a proof and a means of the diffusion of 
Christian truth. Some perhaps may think, that this joy 
is not a little heightened by seeing a church set apart to 
the particular sect to which I am said to belong. But I 
trust, that what you have this day heard will satisfy most 
if not all who hear, that it is not a sectarian exultation to 
which I am giving utterance. I indeed take pleasure in 
thinking, that the particular views which I have adopted 
of the disputed doctrines of religion, will here be made 
known ; but I rejoice much more in thinking, that this 
house is pledged to no peculiar doctrines, that it is not 
erected to bind my own or any man's opinions on this or 
on future times, that it is consecrated to free investigation 
of religious truth, to religious progress, to the right of 
private judgment, to Protestant and Christian liberty. 
Most earnestly do I pray, that a purer theology, that di- 
viner illuminations, that a truer worship than can now be 
found in our own or in any sect, may be the glory of this 
house. We who now consecrate it to God, believe in 
human progress. We do not say to the spirit of truth, 
" Thus far and no farther." We reprobate the exclu- 
sive, tyrannical spirit of the churches of this age, which 
denounce as an enemy to Christianity, whoever in the 
use of his intellectual liberty, and in the interpretation 
of God's word for himself, may differ from the tradi- 
tions and creeds which have been received from fallible 
forefathers. We rear these walls not to a sect, but to 
.religious, moral, intellectual, Protestant, Christian lib« 
erty. 
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I rejoice that this temple of liberty is opened on this 
spot. I feel that this town has a right to an establish- 
ment, in which conscientious Christians may inquire and 
speak without dreading the thunders of excommunication, 
in which Protestanism will not be dishonored by the usur- 
pations of the Romish Church. This island, like the 
State to which it belongs, was originally settled by men 
who came hither for liberty of conscience, and in asser- 
tion of the right to interpret for themselves the word of 
God. Religious freedom was the very principle on 
which this town was founded, and I rejoice to know, that 
the spirit of religious freedom has never wanted champi- 
ons here. I have recently read a very valuable discourse, 
which was delivered in this town about a century ago, 
and just a century after the cession of this island to our 
fathers by the Indians, and which breathes a liberality of 
thought and feeling, a reverence for the rights of the un- 
derstanding and the conscien(*.e, very rare at that time in 
other parts of the country, and very far from being uni- 
versal now. Its author, the Rev. Mr. Callender, was 
pastor of the first Baptist church in this place, the oldest 
of our churches, and it was dedicated to a descendant 
of the venerable Coddington, our first Governor. The 
spirit of religious liberty which pervades this discourse, 
has astonished as well as rejoiced me, and it should 
thrill the hearts of this people. Let me read a few sen- 
tences : — 

'^ It must be a mean contracted way of thinking, to 
confine the favor of God, and the power of godliness, to 
one set of speculative opinions, or any particular exter- 
nal forms of worship. How hard must it be to imagine, 
that all other Christians but ourselves, must be formal, 
and hypocritical, and destitute of the grace of God, 
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because their education or capacity differs from ours, or 
that Grod has given them more or less light than to us ; 
though we cannot deny, they give the proper evidence 
of their fearing God by their working righteousness, and 
show their love to him by keeping what they understand 
he has commanded ; and though their faith in Christ Je- 
sus purifies their hearts and works by love and overcomes 
the world. It would be hard to show, why liberty of 
conscience, mutual forbearance and good will, why broths 
erly kindness and charity is not as good a centre of unity 
as a constrained uniformity in external ceremonies, or a 
forced subscription to ambiguous articles. Experience 
has dearly convinced the world that unanimity in judg- 
ment and affection cannot be secured by penal law. 
Who can tell, why the unity of spirit in the bonds of 
peace is not enough for Christians to aim at ? And who 
can assign a reason why they may not love one another 
though abounding in their own several senses ? And 
why if they live in peace, the God of love and peace 
may not be with them ? 

^' There is no other bottom but this to rest upon, to 
leave others the liberty we should desire ourselves, the 
liberty wherewith Christ hath made them free." 

Such was the liberal spirit expressed in this town a 
hundred years ago. I would it were more common in 
our own day. 

Another noble friend of religious liberty threw a lustre 
on this island immediately before the revolution. I mean 
the Rev. Dr. Stiles, pastor of the Second Congrega- 
tional Church, and afterwards President of Yale College. 
This ^country has not perhaps produced a more learned 
man. To enlarged acquaintance with physical science 
he added extensive researches into philology, history, and 
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antiquities ; nor did his indefatigable mind suffer any 
opportunity to escape him, of adding to his rich treas- 
ures of knowledge. His virtues were proportioned to 
his intellectual acquisition. I can well remember how 
his name was cherished among his parishioners, after 
years of separation. His visit to this place was to many 
a festival. When little more than a child, I was pres- 
ent at some of his private meetings with the more reli- 
gious part of his former congregation ; and I recollect 
how I was moved by the tears and expressive looks 
with which his affectionate exhortations were received. 
In his faith he was what was called a moderate Calvin- 
ist ; but his heart was of no sect. He carried into his 
religion the spirit of liberty which then stirred the whole 
country. Intolerance, church-tyranny in all its forms, 
he abhorred. He respected the right of private judg- 
ment, where others would have thought themselves au- 
thorized to restrain it. A young man, to whom he had 
been as a father, one day communicated to him doubts 
concerning the Trinity. He expressed his sorrow ; but 
mildly, and with undiminished affection told him to go 
to the Scriptures, and to seek his faith there and only 
tliere. His friendships were confined to no parties. 
He desired to heal the wounds of the divided church 
of Christ, not by a common creed, but by the spirit of 
love. He wished to break every yoke, civil and eccle- 
siastical, from men's necks. To the influence of this 
distinguished man in the circle in which I was brought 
up, I may owe in part the indignation which I feel to- 
wards every invasion of human rights. In my earliest 
years, I regarded no human being with equal reverence. 
I have his form before me at this moment almost as dis- 
tinctly as if I had seen him yesterday, so strong is the 

29* 
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impression made on the ch3d throagh the moral affec- 
tions. 

Let me add one more example of the spirit of reli- 
gious freedom on this island. You may be surprised, 
perhaps, when you hear me name in this connexion the 
venerable man, who once ministered in this place, the 
Rev. Dr. Hopkins. His name is indeed associated with 
a stern and appalling theology, and it is true, that he 
wanted toleration towards those who rejected his views* 
Still in forming his religious opmions, he was superior 
to human authority ; he broke away from human creeds ; 
he interpreted God's word for himself ; he revered rea- 
son, the oracle of God within him. His system, how- 
ever fearful, was yet built on a generous foundation. 
He maintained that all holiness, all moral excellence, 
consists in benevolence, or disinterested devotion to the 
greatest good ; that this is the character of God ; that 
love is the only principle of the divine administration. 
He taught that sin was introduced into the creation, and 
is to be everlastingly punished, because evil is necessary 
to the highest good. To this government, in which the 
individual is surrendered to the well-bemg of the whole, 
he required entire and cheerful submission. Other Cal- 
vinists were willing that their neighbours should be pre- 
destined to everlasting misery for the glory of God. 
This noble-minded man demanded a more generous and 
impartial virtue, and maintained that we should consent 
to our own perdition, should be willing ourselves to be 
condemned, if the greatest good of the universe, and 
the manifestation of the divine perfections should so re* 
quire. True virtue, as he taught, was an entire surren* 
der of personal interest to the benevolent purposes of 
God. Self-love he spared in none of its movements 
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He called us to seek our own happiness as well as that 
of others, in a spirit of impartial benevolence ; to do 
good to ourselves, not from self-preference, not from 
the impulse of personal desires, but in obedience to that 
sublime law, which requires us to promote the welfare 
of each and all within our influence. I need not be' 
ashamed to confess the deep impression which this sys- 
tem made on my youthful mind. I am grateful to this 
stem teacher for turning my thoughts and heart to the 
claims and majesty of impartial, universal benevolence. 
From such a man, a tame acquiescence in the establish- 
ed theology was not to be expected. He indeed ac- 
cepted the doctrine of predestination in its severest 
form ; but in so doing, he imagined himself a disciple 
of reason as well as of revelation. He believed this 
doctrine to be sustained by profound metaphysical ar- 
gumentation, and to rest on the only sound philosophy 
of the human mind, so that in receiving it, he did not 
abandon the ground of reason. In accordance with his 
free spirit of inquiry, we find him making not a few im- 
portant modifications of Calvinism. The doctrine that 
we are liable to punishment for the sin of our first par- 
ent, he wholly rejected ; and not satisfied with denying 
the imputation of Adam's guilt to his posterity, he sub- 
verted what the old theology had set forth as the only 
foundation of divine acceptance, namely the imputation 
of Christ's righteousness or merits to the believer. The 
doctrine that Christ died for the elect only, found no 
mercy at his hands. He taught that Christ suflered 
equally for all mankind. The system of Dr. Hopkins 
was indeed an eflbrt of reason to reconcile Calvinism 
with its essential truths. Accordingly his disciples wern 
sometimes called, and willingly called, Rational Calvin- 
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ists. The impression which he made was much greater 
than is now supposed. The churches of New England 
received a decided impression from his views ; and 
though his name, once given to his followers, is no 
longer borne, his influence is still felt. The conflict 
now going on in our country, for the purpose of mitigat- 
ing the harsh features of Calvinism, is a stage of the 
revolutionary movement to which be more than any man 
gave impulse. / can certainly bear witness to the spirit 
of progress and free inquiry which possessed him. In 
my youth, I preached in this house at the request of 
the venerable old man. As soon as the services were 
closed, be turned to me with an animated benignant 
smile, and using a quaintness of expression which I 
need not repeat, said to me, that theology was still im- 
perfect, and that he hoped I should live to carry it to- 
wards perfection. Rare and most honorable liberality 
in the leader of a sect ! He wanted not to secure a 
follower, but to impel a young mind to higher truth. I 
feel, that ability has not been given me to accomplish 
this generous hope ; but such quickening language from 
such lips, though it could not give strength, might kindle 
desire, and elevate exertion. — Thus the spirit of reli- 
gious freedom has not been wanting to this island. May 
this spirit, unawed by human reproach, unfettered by 
human creeds, availing itself gratefully of human aids, 
and, above all, looking reverently to God for light, 
dwell in the hearts of those who are to minister, and 
of those who shall worship within these walls. May 
this spirit spread far and wide, and redeem the Chris- 
tian world from the usurpations of Catholic and Protes- 
tant infallibility, from uncharitableness, intolerance, per- 
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secution, and every yoke which has crushed the human 
soul. 

I have done with the personal and the local. In 
conclusion, let me revert for one moment to the great 
topic of this discourse. My friends, the spiritual wor- 
ship of which I have this day spoken, is something 
real. There is a worship in the spirit, a worship very 
different from standing in the church, or kneeling in 
the closet, a worship which cannot be confined to set 
phrases, and asks not the clothing of outwards forms, 
a thirst of the soul for its Creator, an inward voice, 
which our nearest neighbour cannot hear, but which 
pierces the skies. To the culture of this spiritual wor- 
ship, we dedicate this house. My friends, rest not in 
offering breath, in moving the lips, in bending the knee 
to your Creator. There is another, a nearer, a happier 
intercourse with Heaven, a worship of love, sometimes 
too full and deep for utterance, a union of mind with 
him closer than earthly friendships. This is the wor- 
ship to which Christ calls. Christ came not to build 
churches, not to rear cathedrals with Gothic arches, or 
swelling domes, but to dedicate the human soul to God. 
When God " bows the heavens and comes down," it 
is not that he may take up his abode beneath the vault 
of a metropolitan temple ; it is not that he is drawn by 
majestic spires or by clouds of fragrance, but that he 
may visit and dwell in the humble, obedient, disinterest- 
ed soul. This house is to moulder away. Temples 
hewn from the rock will crumble to dust, or melt in the 
last fire. But the inward temple will survive all out 
ward change. When winds and oceans and suns shall 
have ceased to praise God, the human soul will praise 
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« 
him. It will receive more and more divine inspirations 

of truth and love ; will fill with its benevolent ministry 
wider and wider spheres ; and will accomplish its desti- 
ny by a progress towards God as unlimited, as myste- 
rious, as enduring as eternity. 
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NOTE TO PAGE 317. 

I have not quoted the verses preceding those which I 
have extracted from the Epistle to the Philippians, which 
are often adduced in proof of Christ's supreme divinity, 
because it is acknowledged by learned men of all de- 
nominations, that our translation of the most important 
clause is incorrect, and a critical discussion of the sub- 
ject would have been out of place. I think, however, 
that no man, unacquainted with the common theories, 
can read any translation and escape the impression, that 
Jesus Christ is a derived, dependent, subordinate being, 
and a distinct being from the Father. How plain is it, 
that in this passage Paul intends by the terms ''God*' 
and "the Father," not Jesus Christ but another being ! 
How plain is it, that in the passage chosen as the text 
for this discourse, our Saviour intended by these terms 
not himself but another being ! What other idea could 
his hearers receive ? What decisive proo& are furnished 
by his constant habit of speaking of ''the Father" and 
of "God," as another being, and of distinguishing him- 
self from him ! 



NOTE TO PAGE 344. 



I understand that the interest expressed by me in the 
character of Dr. Hopkins, has surprised some of my towns- 
men of Newport, who knew him only by report, or who 
saw him in their youth. I do not wonder at this. He 
lived almost wholly in his study, and like very retired 
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men, was the object of little sjmpathj. His appearance 
was that of a man who had nothing to do with the world 
I can well recollect the impression which he made on me 
when a boy, as he rode on horseback in a plaid gown 
fastened by a girdle round his waist, and with a study 
cap on his head instead of his wig. His delivery in 
the pulpit was the worst I ever met with. Such tones 
never came from any human voice within my hearing. He 
was the very ideal of bad delivery. Then I must say, 
the matter was often as uninviting as the manner. Dr. 
Hopkins was distinguished by nothing more than by faith- 
fulness to his principles. He carried them out to their 
full extent. Believing, as he did, in total depravity, be- 
lieving that there was nothing good or generous in hu- 
man nature to which he could make an appeal, believing 
that he could benefit men only by setting before them 
their utterly lost and helpless condition, he came to th,e 
point without any circumlocution, and dealt out terrors 
with an unsparing liberality. Add to all this, that his 
manners had a bluntness, partly natural, partly the result 
of long seclusion in the country. We cannot wonder 
that such a man should be set down as hard and severe. 
But he had a true benevolence, and what is more worthy 
of being noted, he was given to a facetious style of con<- 
yersation. Two instances immediately occur to me, which 
happened in my own circle. One day he dined at my 
father's with a young minister who was willing to comply 
with the costume of the day, but whose modesty only 
allowed the ruffles to peep &om his breast. The Doctor 
said with good humor, ** I don't care for ruffles ; but 
if I wore them, I 'd wear them like a man." I recollect 
that on visiting him one day when he was abont eighty 
years of age, I found his eyes much inflamed by reading 
and writing. I took the liberty to recommend abstinence 
from these occupations. He replied, smilingly, with on 
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amusing story, and then added, " If mj ejes won't study, 
no eyes for me." This facetiousness may seem to some 
who are unacquainted with the world, not consistent with 
the great seyerity of his theology ; but nothing is more 
common than this apparent self-contradiction. The min- 
isters, who deal most in terrors, who preach doctrines 
which ought to make their flesh creep, and to turn their 
eyes into fountains of tears, are not generally distin- 
guished by their spare forms or haggard countenances. 
They take the world as easily as people of a milder creed ; 
and this does not show that they want sincerity or be- 
nevolence. It only shows how superficially men may 
believe in doctrines, which yet they would shudder to 
relinquish. It shows how little the import of language, 
which is thundered from the lips, is comprehended and 
felt. I should not set down as hard-hearted, a man whose 
appetite should be improved by pleaching a sermon full 
of images and threatenings of a bottomless hell." The 
best meals are sometimes made after such effusions. This 
is only an example of the numberless contradictions in 
human life. Men are every day saying and doing, from 
the power of education, habit, and imitation, what has 
no root whatever in their serious convictions. Dr. Hop- 
kins, though his style of preaching and conversation did 
not always agree, was a sincere, benevolent man. I re- 
member hearing of his giving on a journey all he had to 
a poor woman. On another occasion he contributed to 
some religious object a hundred dollars, which he had 
received for the copyright of a book ; and, this he gave 
from his penury, for he received no fixed salary, and de- 
pended, in a measure, on the donations of friends for 
common comforts. When he first established himself 
in Newport, he was brought into contact with two great 
evils^ the slave trade and slavery, in both of which a large 
part of the inhabitants were or had been engaged. *^ Hifl 
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spirit was stirred in him,'* and without '^ conferring with 
flesh or blood/' without heeding the strong prejudices 
and passions enlisted on the side of these abuses, he bore 
his faithful testimony against them from the pulpit and 
the press. Still more, he labored for the education of the 
colored people, and had the happiness of seeing the fruits 
of his labors in the intelligence and exemplary piety of 
those who came under his influence. Much as he disap« 
proved of the moderate theology of Dr. Stiles, he cheer- 
fully cooperated with him in this work. Their names 
were joined to a circular lor obtaining funds to educate 
Africans as missionaries to their own country. These 
two eminent men, who, as I think, held no ministerial 
intercourse, forgot their differences in their zeal for free- 
dom and humanity. 

Dr. Hopkins in conversing with me on his past history, 
reverted more frequently to his religious controversies 
than to any other event of his life, and ialways spoke as 
a man conscious of having gained the victory ; and in 
this, I doubt not, that he judged justly. He was true, as 
I have said, to his principles, and carried them out tear- 
lessly to their consequences ; whilst his opponents wished 
to stop half-way. Of course it was easy for a practised 
disputant to drive them from their position. They had, 
indeed, the advantage of common sense on their side, but 
this availed little at a time when it was understood that 
common sense was to yield to the established creed. 
These controversies are most of them forgotten, but they 
were agitated with no small warmth. One of the most 
important, and which was confined to the Calvinists, 
turned on what were called the ** Means of Grace." The 
question was, whether the unregenerate could do any 
thing for themselves, whether an unconverted man could, 
by prayer, by reading the Scriptures, and by public wor- 
ship, promote his own conversion ; whether, in a word. 
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any means used by an unregenerate man, would avail to 
that change of heart on which his future happiness de- 
pended. Dr. Hopkins, true to the fundamental principles 
of Calvinism, took the negative side of the question. 
He maintained, that man, being wholly depraved by na- 
ture, wholly averse to God and goodness, could do noth- 
ing but sin, before the- mighty power of God had im- 
planted a new principle of holiness within his heart ; that, 
of course, his prayers and efforts before conversion were 
sins, and deserved the divine wrath ; that his very strug- 
gles for pardon and salvation, wanting, as they did, a 
holy motive, springing from the deep selfishness of an 
unrenewed soul, only increased his guilt and condemna- 
tion. The doctrine was indeed horrible, but a plain, 
necessary result of man's total corruption and impotence. 
I 'state this controversy, that the reader may know the 
kind of topics in which the zeal and abilities of our fathers 
were employed. It also shows us how extremes meet. 
Dr. Hopkins contended, that no means of religion or vir- 
tue could avail, unless used with a sincere love of religion 
and virtue. In this doctrine, all liberal Christians concur. 
In their hands, however, the doctrine wears an entirely 
different aspect in consequence of their denial of total, 
original depravity, that terrible error, which drove Dr. 
Hopkins to conclusions equally shocking to the reason, 
to common sense, and to the best feelings of the heart. 

The characteristic disposition of Dr. Hopkins to follow 
out his principles, was remarkably illustrated in a manu- 
script of his which was never published, and which per- 
haps was suppressed by those who had the charge of his 
papers, in consequence of its leaning towards some of the 
speculations of the infidel philosophy of the day, in regard 
to Utility or the General Good. It fell into my hands 
after his death, and struck me so much that I think I can 
trust my recollections of it. It gave the author's ideas of 
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Moral Good. He mfuiitained that the olyject of '*Mora. 
Good," the object on which yirtue ia fixed, and the 
choice of which constitutes virtue, ib "natural good," 
or the greatest possible amount of Enjoyment, not our 
own enjoyment only, but that of the whole system of 
being. He virtually, if not expressly, set forth this "nat- 
ural good," that is, happiness in the simple sense of en- 
joyment, as the ultimate good, and made moral good the 
means. I well recollect how, in starting from this prin- 
ciple, he justified eternal punishment. He affirmed tlutt 
sin or selfishness (synonymous words in his vocabulary) 
tended to counteract God's system, which is framed for 
infinite happiness, or tended to produce infinite misery. 
He then insisted, that by subjecting the sinner to endless, 
that is, infinite misery, this tendency was made manifest ; 
a correspondence was established between the sin and 
the punishment, and a barrier was erected against sin, 
which was demanded by the greatness of the good men- 
aced by the wrong-doer. 

I have thrown together these recollections of a man, 
who has been crowded out of men's minds by the throng- 
ing events and interests of our time, but who must always 
fill an important place in our ecclesiastical history. He 
was a singularly blameless man, with the exception of 
intolerance towards those who differed from him. This 
he sometimes expressed in a manner which, to those un- 
acquainted with him, seemed a sign of any thing but 
benignity. In one point of view, I take pleasure in think- 
ing of him. He was an illustration of the power of our 
spiritual nature. In narrow circumstances, with few out- 
ward indulgences, in great seclusion, he yet found much 
to enjoy. He lived in a world of thought, above all 
earthly passions. He represented to himself, as the re- 
sult of the divine government, a boundless diffusion of 
felicity through the universe, and contrived to merge in 
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this the horrors of his theological system. His doctrines, 
indeed, threw dork colors over the world around him; 
hut he took refuge from the present state of things in the 
Millennium. The Millennium was his chosen ground. If 
any subject of thought possessed him above all others, I 
suppose it to have been this. The Millennium was more 
than a belief to him. It had the freshness of visible things. 
He was at home in it. His book on the subject has an 
air of reality, as if written from observation. He de- 
scribes the habits and customs of the Millennium, as one 
familiar with them. He enjoyed this future glory of the 
church not a whit the less, because it was so much his 
own creation. The fundamental idea, the germ, he found 
in the Scriptures, but it expanded in and from his own 
mind. Whilst to the multitude he seemed a hard, dry 
theologian, feeding on the thorns of controversy, he was 
living in a region of imagination, feeding on visions of a 
holiness and a happiness, which are to make earth all but 
heaven. It has been my privilege to meet with other ex- 
amples of the same character, with men, who, amidst 
privation, under bodily infirmity, and with none of those 
materials of enjoyment which the multitude are striving 
for, live in a world of thought, and enjoy what affluence 
never dreamed of, — men having nothing, yet possessing 
all things ; and the sight of such has done me more good, 
has spoken more to my head and heart, than many ser- 
mons and volumes. I have learned the sufficiency of the 
mind to itself, its independence on outward things. 

I regret that I did not use my acquaintance with Dr. 
Hopkins to get the particulars of the habits and conver- 
sation of Edwards and Whitefield, whom he knew inti- 
mately. I value the hints which I get about distinguished 
men from their friends, much more than written accounts 
of them. Most biographies are of little worth. The 
true object of a biography, which is to give us an insight 
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iato men's characters, such as an intimate acquaintanoe 
with them would have furnished, is little comprehended. 
The sayings and actions of a man, which breathe most 
of what was individual in him, should be sought aboye all 
things by his historian ; and yet most lives contain none 
or next to none of these. They are panegyrics, not lives. 
No department of literature is so false as biography. 
The object is, not to let down the hero ; and consequent^ 
iy, what is most human, most genuine, most characteris- 
tic in his history is excluded. Sometimes one anecdote 
will let us into the secret of a man's soul more than all 
the prominent events of his life. It is not impossible that 
some readers may object to some of my notices of the 
stern theologian, to whom this note refers, as too familiar. 
This seems to me their merit. They show that he was 
not a mere theologian, that he had the sympathies i^ a 
man. 



THE Sunday-school. 



DISCOURSE 
PROKOUNCED B£1F0R£ THE SUNDAT- SCHOOL SOCIETT. 



Matthew xiz. 13, 14 : <' Then were there braughtunto him little 
children, that he should put his hands on them, and pray : and 
the disciples rebuked them. But Jesus said. Suffer little children, 
and forbid them not, to come unto me ; for of such is the king- 
dom of heaven." 

THfe subject of this discourse is indicated by the name 
of the society, at whose request I appear in this place. 
The Sunday-School, this is now to engage our attention. 
I believe, I can best aid it by expounding the principles 
on which it should rest and by which it should be guided. 
I am not anxious to pronounce an eulogy on this and 
similar institutions. They do much good, but they are 
destined to do greater. They are in their infancy, and 
only giving promise of the benefits they are to con- 
fer. They already enjoy patronage, and this will m- 
crease certainly, necessarily, in proportion as they shall 
grow in efficiency and usefulness. I wish to say some- 
thing of the great principles which should preside over 
them, and of the modes of operation by which they can 
best accomplish their end. This discourse, though 
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especially designed for Sunday-schools, is, in truth, 
equally applicable to domestic instruction. Parents who 
are anxious to train up their children in the paths of 
Christian virtue, will find in every principle and rule, 
now to be laid down, a guide for their own steps. How 
to reach, influence, enlighten, elevate the youthful mind, 
tliis is the grand topic ; and who ought not to be inter- 
ested in it ? for who has not an interest in the young ? 

I propose to set before you my views under the fol- 
lowing heads. I shall consider, first, the Principle on 
which such schools should be founded ; next, their End 
or great object ; in the third place. What they should 
teach ; and, lastly, How they should teach. These 
divisions, if there were time to fill them up, would 
exhaust the subject. I shall satisfy myself with oflfer- 
ing you what seem to me the most important views 
under each. 

I. I am, first, to consider the principle on which the 
Sunday-school should be founded. It must be founded 
and carried on in Faith. You must not establish it from 
imitation, nor set it in motion because other sects have 
adopted a like machinery. The Sunday-school must 
be founded on and sustained by a strong faith in its use- 
fulness, its worth, its importance. Faith is the spring 
of all energetic action. Men throw their souls into ob- 
jects only because they believe them to be attainable and 
worth pursuit. You must have faith in your school ; 
and for this end you must have faith in God ; in the 
child whom you teach ; and in the Scriptures which are 
to be taught. 

You must have faith in Ood ; and by this I do not 
mean a general belief of his existence and perfection, 
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but a faith in him as the father and friend of the children 
whom you instruct, as desiring their progress more than 
all human friends, and as most ready to aid you in your 
efforts for their good. You must not feel yourselves 
alone. You must not tibink when you enter the place 
of teachmg, that only you and your pupils are present, 
and that you have nothing hut your power and wisdom 
to rely on for success. You must feel a higher pres- 
ence. You must feel that the Father of these children is 
near you, and that he loves them with a houndless love. 
Do not think of God as interested only in higher or- 
ders of beings, or only in great and distinguished men. 
The little child is as dear to him as the hero, as the phi- 
losopher, as the angel ; for in that child are the germs 
of an angel's powers, and God has called him into being 
that he may become an angel. On this faith every 
Sunday-school should be built, and on such a foundation 
it will stand firm and gather strength. 

Again, you must have faith in the child whom you in- 
struct. Believe in the greatness of its nature and in its 
capacity of improvement. Do not measure its mind by 
its frail, slender form. In a very few years, in ten years 
perhaps, that child is to come forward into life, to take 
on him the duties of an arduous vocation, to assume seri- 
ous responsibilities, and soon after he may be the head 
of a family and have a voice in the government of his 
country. All the powers which he is to put forth in life, 
all the powers which are to be unfolded in his endless 
being, are now wrapped up within him. That mind, 
not you, nor I, nor an angel, can comprehend. "Feel 
that your scholar, young as he is, is worthy of your itt- 
tensest interest. Have faith in his nature, especially as 
fitted for religion. Do not, as some do, look on the 
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child as born under the curse of God, as naturally hos-> 
tile to all goodness and truth. What ! the child totally 
depraved ! Can it be that such a thought ever entered 
the mind of a human being ? especially of a parent ! 
What ! in the beauty of childhood and youth, in that 
open brow, that cheerful smile, do you see the brand of 
total corruption ? Is it a little fiend who sleeps so sweetly 
on his mother's breast ? Was it an infant demon, which 
Jesus took in his arms and said, '' Of such is the king- 
dom of heaven " ? Is the child, who, as you relate to 
him a story of suffering or generosity, listens with a tear- 
ful or kindling eye and a throbbing heart, is he a child of 
hell ? As soon could I look on the sun, and think it the 
source of darkness, as on the countenance of childhood 
or of youth, and see total depravity written there. My 
friends, we should believe any doctrine sooner than this, 
for it tempts us to curse the day of our birth ; to loathe 
our existence ; and, by making our Creator our worst 
foe and our fellow-creatures hateful, it tends to rupture 
all the ties which bind us to God and our race. My 
friends, have faith in the child ; not that it is virtuous 
and holy at birth ; for virtue or holiness is not, cannot 
be, born with us, but is a free, voluntary effort of a being 
who knows tlie distinction of right and wrong, and who, 
if tempted, adheres to the right ; but have faith in the 
child as capable of knowing and loving the good and the 
true, as having a conscience to take the side of duty, as 
open to ingenuous motives for well-doing, as created for 
knowledge, wisdom, piety, and disinterested love. 

Once more, you must have faith in Christianity, as 
adapted to the mind of the child, as the very truth fitted 
to enlighten, interest, and improve the human being in 
the first years of his life. It is the property of our 
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religion, that, whilst it stretches beyond the grasp of the 
mightiest intellect, it contracts itself, so to speak, within 
the limits of the narrowest f that, whilst it furnishes mat- 
ter of inexhaustible speculation to such men as Locke 
and Newton, it condescends to the ignorant and becomes 
the teacher of babes. Christianity at once speaks with 
authority in the schools of the learned, and enters the 
nursery to mstil with gentle voice celestial wisdom into 
the ears of infancy. And this wonderful property of 
our religion is to be explained by its being founded on, 
and answering to, the primitive and most universal prin- 
ciples of human nature. It reveals God as a parent ; 
and the first sentiment which dawns on the child, is love 
to its parents. It enjoins not arbitrary commands, but 
teaches the everlasting principles of duty ; and the sense 
of duty begins to unfold itself in the earliest stages of 
our being. It speaks of a future world and its inhabit- 
ants ; and childhood welcomes the idea of angels, of 
spirits, of the vast, the wonderful, the unseen. Above 
all, Christianity is set forth in the life, the history, the 
character of Jesus ; and his character, though so sub- 
lime, is still so real, so genuine, so remarkable for sim- 
plicity, and so naturally unfolded amidst the common 
scenes of life, that it is seized in its principal features by 
the child as no other greatness can be. One of the ex- 
cellences of Christianity is, that it is not an abtruse 
theory, not wrapped up in abstract phrases ; but taught 
us in facts, in narratives. It lives, moves, speaks, and 
acts before our eyes. Christian love is not taught us in 
cold precepts. It speaks from the cross. So, immor- 
tality is not a vague promise. It breaks forth like the 
morning from the tomb near Calvary. It becomes a 
glorious reality in the person of the rising Saviour ; and 
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bi^.asoeQskw opens to our view the heaven into wbich he 
QOters* It is this hi3torical form of our religion, which 
peculiarly adapts it to childhood, to the imagination and 
heart, which open first in childhood. In this sense, the 
kingdom of heaven, the religion of Christ, belongs to 
children. This you must feel. Believe in the fitness 
of our religion for those you teach. Feel that you have 
the very instrument for acting on the young mind, that 
vpu have the life-giving word. 

II* Having considered the faith in which the Sunday- 
school should be founded, I proceed now to consider 
the end, the great object, wbich should be proposed and 
kept steadily in view by its friends. To work efiiciently 
and usefully, we must understand what we are to work 
for. In proportion as an end is seen dimly and un- 
steadily, our action will be. vague, uncertain, and our eor 
ergy wasted. What, then, is the end of the Sunday- 
school i The great end is, to awaken the soul of the 
pupil, to bring his understanding, conscience, and heart 
into earnest, vigorous action on religious and moral 
truth, to excite and cherish in him Spiritual Life. In- 
ward life, force, activity, this it must be our aim to call 
forth and build up in all our teachings of the young, 
especially in religious teaching. You must never forget, 
my friends, whether parents or Sunday- School instruct- 
ors) what kind of a being you are acting upon. Never 
ffurget that the child is a rational, moral, fi:ee being, and 
that the great end of education is to awaken rational and 
moral energy within him, and to lead him to the firee 
choice of the right, to the free determination of himself 
tp truth and duty. The child is not a piece of wax to 
b|9 moulded at another's pleasure^ not a stone to be hewn 
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passively into any shape which the caprice and interest 
of others may dictate ; but a living, thinking being, made 
to act from principles in his own heart, to distinguish for 
himself between good and evil, between truth and false- 
hood, to form himself, to be in an important sense the 
author of his own character, the determiner of his own 
future being. This most important view of the child 
should never forsake the teacher. He is a free moral 
agent, and our end should be to develope such a being. 
He must not be treated as if he were unthinking matter. 
You can make a house, a ship, a statue, without its own 
consent. You determine the machines which you form 
wholly by your own will. The child has a will as well 
as yourselves. The great design of his being is, that he 
should net from himself and on himself. He can under- 
stand the perfection of his nature, and is created that he 
may accomplish it from free choice, from a sense of du- 
ty, from his own deliberate purpose. 

The great end in religious instruction, whether in the 
Sunday-school or family, is, not to stamp our minds irre- 
sistibly on the young, but to stir up their own ; not to 
make them see with our eyes, but to look inquiringly and 
steadily with their own ; not to give them a definite 
amount of knowledge, but to inspire a fervent love of 
truth ; not to form an outward regularity, but to touch 
inward springs ; not to burden the memory, but to quick- 
en and strengthen the power of thought ; not to bind 
them by ineradicable prejudices to our particular sect or 
peculiar notions, but to prepare them for impartial, con- 
scientious judging of whatever subjects may, in the 
course of Providence, be offered to their decision ; not 
to- impose religion upon them in the form of arbitrary 
ndiSB, which rest on no foundation but our own word and 
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will, but to awaken the conscience, the moral discern- 
ment, so that they may discern and approve for them- 
selves what is everlastingly right and good ; not to tell 
them that God is good, but to help them to see and feel 
his love in all that he does within and around them ; not 
to tell them of the dignity of Christ, but to open their 
inward eye to the beauty and greatness of his character, 
and to enkindle aspirations after a kindred virtue. In 
a word, the great object of all schools is, to awaken 
intellectual and moral life in the child. Life is the 
great thing to be sought in a human being. Hitherto, 
most religions and governments have been very much 
contrivances for extinguishing life in the human soul. 
Thanks to God, we live to see the dawning of a better 
day. 

By these remarks, I do not mean that we are never to 
give our children a command without assigning our rea- 
sons, or an opinion without stating our proofs. They 
must rely on us in the first instance, for much that they 
cannot comprehend ; but I mean, that our great aim in 
controlling them, must be to train them to control them- 
selves, and our great aim in giving them instruction, must 
be to aid them in the acquisition of truth for themselves. 
As far as possible, religion should be adapted to their 
minds and hearts. We should teach religion as we do 
nature. We do not shut up our children from outward 
nature, and require them to believe in the great laws of 
the Creator, in the powers of light, heat, steam, gravity, 
on our word alone. We put them in the presence of 
nature. We delight to verify what we teach them of the 
mineral, animal, and vegetable worlds, by facts placed 
under their own eyes. We encourage them to observe 
for themselves, and to submit to experiment what they 
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hear. Now, all the great principles of morals and reli- 
gion may be illustrated and con6rmed, like tiie great laws 
of nature, by what falls under the child's own conscious- 
ness and experience. Indeed great moral and religious 
truths are nearer to him than the principles of natural 
science. The germs of them are in the soul. All the 
elementary ideas of God and duty and love and happi- 
ness come to him from his own spiritual powers and af- 
fections. Moral good and evil, virtue and vice, are re- 
vealed to him in his own motives of action and in the 
motives of those around him. Faith in God and virtue 
does not depend on assertion alone. Religion carries its 
own evidence with it more than history or science. It 
should rest more on the soul's own consciousness, expe- 
rience, and observation. To wake up the sou! to a 
clear, affectionate perception of the reality and truth and 
greatness of religion, is the great end of teaching. 

^The great danger of Sunday-schools is, that they will 
fall into a course of mechanical teaching, that they will 
give religion as a lifeless tradition, and not as a quicken- 
ing reality. It is not enough to use words conveying 
truth. Truth must be so given that the mind will lay 
hold on, will recognise it as truth, and will incorporate it 
with itself. The most important truth may lie like a 
dead weight on the mind, just as the most wholesome 
food, for want of action in the digestive organd, becomes 
an oppressive load. I do not think that so much harm 
is done by giving error to a child, as by giving truth in a 
lifeless form. What is the misery of the multitudes in 
Christian countries } Not that they disbelieve Christian- 
ity ; not they hold great errors, but that truth lies dead 
within them. They use the most sacred words without 
meaning. They hear of spiritual realities, awful enough 
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to raise the dead, with utter unconcern ; and one reason 
of this insensibility is, that teaching in early life was so 
mechanical, that religion was lodged in the memory and 
the unthinking belief, whilst the reason was not awaken- 
ed, nor the conscience nor the heart moved. Accord- 
mg to the common modes of instruction, the minds of 
the young become worn to great truths. By reading the 
Scriptures without thought or feeling, their minds ai'e 
dulled to its most touching and sublime passages ; and, 
when once a passage lies dead in the mind, its resurrec- 
tion to life and power is a most difficult work. Here 
lies the great danger of Sunday-schools. Let us never 
forget, that their end is to awaken life in the minds and 
hearts of the young. 

III. I now proceed to consider what is to be taught 
in the Sunday-schools, to accomplish the great end of 
which I have spoken ; ^ and this may seem soon settled. 
Should I ask you what is to be taught in the Sunday- 
school, the answer would be, '' The Christian religion. 
The 'nstitution is a Christian one, and has for its end the 
communication of Christian truth." I acquiesce in the 
answer ; but the question then comes, ^' In what forms 
shall the religion be taught, so as to wake up the life of 
the child ? Shall a catechism be taught ? " I say. No. 
A catechism is a skeleton, a dead letter, a petrifaction. 
Wanting life, it can give none. A cold abstraction, it 
cannot but make religion repulsive to pupils whose age 

* In the remarks which I am to make on what is to be taught in the 
Sunday-school, I take it for granted that this school is the first stage of a 
course of religious instruction, not the whole course j that it prepares for, 
but does not include Bible classes, and other classes in which the most 
difficult books of Scripture, the evidences of natural and revealed religion 
and ft STstem of moral philosophy, should be taught. 
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demands that truth should be embodied, set before their 
eyes, bound up vnth real life. A catechism, by being 
systematical, may give a certain order and method to 
teaching ; but systems of theology are out of place in 
Sunday-schools. They belong to the end, not the be- 
ginning, of religious teaching. Besides they are so gen- 
erally the constructions of human ingenuity rather than 
the living forms of divine wisdom ; they gave such undue 
prominence to doctrines which have been lifted into im- 
portance only by the accident of having been made mat- 
ters of controversy ; they so often sacrifice common 
sense, the plain dictates of reason and conscience, to 
the preservation of what is called consistency ; they lay 
such fetters on teacher and learner, and prevent so 
much the free action of the mind and heart, that they 
seldom enter the Sunday-school but to darken and mis- 
lead it. 

The Christian religion should be learned not from 
catechisms and systems, but from the Scriptures, and 
especially from that part of the Scriptures in which it 
especially resides, in the histories, actions, words, suffer- 
ings, triumphs of Jesus Christ. The Gospels, the Gos- 
pels, these should be the text-book of Sunday-schools. 
They are more adapted to the child than any other part 
of Scripture. They are full of life, reality, beauty, 
power, and in skilful hands are fitted above all writing 
to awaken spiritual life in old and young. 

The Gospels are to be the study of the Sunday- 
school teacher, and of all who teach the young ; and the 
great object of study must be, to penetrate to the spirit 
of these divine writings, and, above all things, to compre- 
hend the spirit, character, purpose, motives, love of Je- 
sus Christ. He is to be the great study. In him, his 
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religion is revealed as nowhere else. Much attention is 
now given, and properly given, by teachers to what roajr 
be called the letter of the Gospels, to the geography of 
the country where Christ lived, to the customs to which 
he refers, to the state of society which surrounded him. 
This knowledge is of great utility. We should strive to 
learn the circumstances in which Jesus was placed and 
lived, as thoroughly as those of our own times. We 
should study the men among whom he lived, their opin- 
ions and passions, their hopes and expectations, the sects 
who hated and opposed him, the superstitions which pre- 
vailed among the learned and the multitude, and strive to 
see all these things as vividly as if we had lived at the 
very moment of Christ's ministry. But all this knowl- 
edge is to be gained not for its own sake, but as a means 
of bringing us near to Jesus, of letting us into the secrets 
of bis mind, of revealing to us bis spirit and character, 
and of bringing out the full purpose and import of all that 
he did and said. It is only by knowing the people 
among whom he was born, and brought up, and lived, 
and died, that we can fully comprehend the originality, 
strength, and dignity of bis character, his unborrowed, 
self-subsisting excellence, his miraculous love. We 
have very few of us a conception, how Jesus stood 
alone in the age in which he lived, how unsustained he 
was in his great work, how he found not one mind to 
comprehend his own, not one friend to sympathize with 
his great purpose, how every outward influence with- 
stood him ; and, for want of this conception, we do not 
regard Jesus with the interest which his character should 
inspire. 

The teachers of the young should strive to be at 
home with Jesus, to know him familiarly, to form a 
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clear, vivid, bright idea of him, to see him just as he 
appeared on earth, to see him in the very dress in 
which he manifested himself to the men of his age. 
They should follow him to the temple, to the mountain 
top, to the shores of the sea of Galilee, and should un* 
derstand the mixed feelings of the crowd around him, 
should see the scowl of the Pharisee who listened to 
catch his words for some matter of accusation, the ini* 
ploring look of the diseased seeking healing from his 
words, the gaze of wonder among the ignorant, and 
the delighted, affectionate, reverential eagerness with 
which the single-hearted and humble hung on his lips. 
Just in proportion as we can place ourselves neai' to 
Christ, his wisdom, love, greatness will break forth, 
and we shall be able to bring him near to the mind of 
the child. 

The truth is, that few of us apprehend vividly the 
circumstances under which Jesus lived and taught, and 
therefore much of the propriety, beauty, and authority 
of his character is lost. For example, his outward con- 
dition is not made real to us. The pictures which the 
great artists have left us of Jesus, have helped to lead 
us astray. He is there seen with a glory around his 
head, and arrayed in a robe of grace and majesty. Now 
Jesus was a poor man ; be had lived and wrought as a 
carpenter, and he came in the dress common to those 
with whom he had grown up. His chosen companions 
were natives of an obscure province, despised for its 
ignorance and rude manners, and they followed him in 
the garb of men who were accustomed to live by daily 
toil. Such was the outward condition of Jesus. Such 
was his manifestation to a people burning with expecta- 
tion of a splendid, conquering deliverer ; and in such 
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circumstances he spoke with an authority which awed 
both high and low. In learning the outward circum- 
stances of Jesus, we not merely satisfy a natural curi- 
osity, but obtain a help towards understanding his char- 
acter and the spirit of his religion. His condition re- 
veals to us the force and dignity of his mind, which 
could dispense with the ordinary means of mspiring re- 
spect. It shows the deep sympathy of Christ with the 
poor of our race, for among these he chose to live. It 
speaks condemnation to those who, professing to be- 
lieve in Christ, separate themselves from the multitude 
of men because of the accident of wealth, and attach 
ideas of superiority to dress and show. From this il- 
lustration you may learn the importance of being ac- 
quainted with every part of Christ's history, with his 
common life, as well as his more solemn actions and 
teachings. Every thing relating to him breathes in- 
struction and gives the teacher a power over the mind 
of the child. 

The Gospek must be the great study to the Sunday- 
school teacher. Many, when they hear of studying the 
New Testament, imagine that they must examine com* 
mentators to understand better the difficult texts, the 
dark passages in that book. I mean something very 
different. Strive indeed to clear up as far as you can 
the obscure portions of Christ's teaching. There are 
texts, which, in consequence of their connexion with 
forgotten circumstances of the time, are now of uncer- 
tain meaning. But do not tbmk that the most important 
truths of Christianity are locked up in these dark pas- 
sages of the New Testament. There is nothing in the 
dark, which is not to be found in the plain, portions of 
Scripture. Perhaps the highest use of examming dii- 
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ficult texts, is to discover their harmony with those that 
are clear. The parts of the Gospel, which the Sunday- 
school teacher should most study, are those which need 
no great elucidation from criticism, the parables, the 
miracles, the actions, the suffering, the prayers, the 
tears of Jesus ; and these are to be studied, that the 
teacher may learn the spirit, the soul of Christ, may 
come near to that wonderful being, may learn the great 
purpose to which he was devoted, the affections which 
overflowed his. heart, the depth and expansiveness of his 
love, the profoundness of his wisdom, the unconquera- 
ble strength of his trust in God.* The character of 
Christ is the sum of his religion. It is the clearest, the 
most beautiful manifestation of the character of God, 
far more clear and touching than all the teachings of 
nature. It is also the brightest revelation to us of the 
Moral Perfection which his precepts enjoin, of disin- 
terested love ti) God and man, of faithfulness to princi- 
ple, of fearlessness in duty, of superiority to the world, 
of delight in the Good and the True. The expositions 
of the Christian virtues in all the volumes of all ages, 

* Commentaries have their use, but not the highest use. They explain 
the letter of Christianity, give the meaning of words, remove obscnrities 
from the sense, and so far they do great good ; but the life, the power, the 
spirit of Christianity, they do not unfold. They do not lay open to us the 
heart of Christ. I remember that a short time ago I was reading a book, 
not intended to be a religious one, in which some remarks were offered on 
the conduct of Jesus, as, just before his death, he descended from the 
Mount of Olives, and amidst a crowd of shouting disciples looked on 
Jerusalem, the city of his murderers, which in a few hours was to be 
stained with his innocent blood. The conscious greatness with which he 
announced the ruin of that proud metropolis and its venerated temple, and 
his deep sympathy with its approaching woes, bursting forth in tears, and 
making him forget for a moment his own near agonies and the shouts 
of the surrounding maltitude, were brought to my mind more distinctly 
than ever before 3 and I felt that this more vivid apprehension of Jesm 
was worth more than much of the learning in which commentators abound. 
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are cold and dark compared with the genial light and the 
warm coloring in which Christ's character sets before us 
the spirit of his religion, the perfection of our nature. 

The great work, then, of the Sunday-school teacher, 
fs to teach Christ, and to teach him not as set forth in 
creeds and human systems, but as living and moving 
in the simple histories of the Evangelists. Christ is to 
be taught ; and by this I mean, not any mystical doc- 
trine about his nature, not the doctrine of the Trinity, 
but the spirit of Christ, breathing forth in all that he 
said and all that he did. We should seek, that the 
child should know his heavenly friend and Saviour with 
the distinctness with which he knows an earthly friend ; 
and this knowledge is not to be given by teaching him 
dark notions about Christ, which have perplexed and 
convulsed the church for ages. The doctrine of the 
Trinity seems to me only fitted to throw a mistiness 
over Christ, to place him beyond the reach of our un- 
derstanding and hearts. When I am told that Jesus 
Christ is the second person in the Trinity, one of three 
persons, who constitute one God, one Infinite mind, I 
am plunged into an abyss of darkness. Jesus becomes 
to me the most unintelligible being in the universe. 
God I can know. Man I can understand. But Christ, 
as described in human creeds, a compound being, at 
once man and God, a once infinite in wisdom and igno- 
rant of innumerable truths, and who is so united with 
two other persons as to make with them one mind, 
Christ so represented baffles all my faculties. I cannot 
lay hold on him. My weak intellect is wholly at fault ; 
and I cannot believe that the child's intellect can bet- 
ter apprehend him. This is a grave objection to the 
doctrine of the Trinity. It destroys the reality, the 
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distinctness, the touching nearness of Jesus Christ. It 
gives him an air of fiction, and has done more than all 
things to prevent a true, deep acquaintance with him, 
with his spirit, with the workings of his mind, with the 
sublimity of his virtue. It has thrown a glare over him, 
under which the bright and beautiful features of his char- 
acter have been very much concealed. 

From what I have said, you see what I suppose the 
Sunday-school teacher is to learn and teach. It is the 
Christian religion as unfolded in the plainest portions 
of the Gospel. Before leaving this topic, I wish to 
offer some remarks, which may prevent all misappre- 
hension of what I have said. I have spoken against 
teaching Christianity to children as a system. I have 
spoken of the inadequacy of catechisms. In thus speak- 
mg, I do not mean that the teacher shall have nothing 
systematic in his knowledge. Far from it. He must 
not satisfy himself with studying separate actions, words, 
and miracle of Jesus. He must look at Christ's his- 
tory and teaching as a whole, and observe the great fea- 
tures of his truth and goodness, the grand characteristics 
of his system, and in this way learn what great impres- 
sions be must strive to make on the child, by the par- 
ticular facts and precepts which each lesson presents. 
There ought to be a unity in the mmd of the teacher. 
His instructions must not be loose fragments, but be 
bound together by great views. Perhaps you may ask, 
what are these great views of Cliristianity, which per« 
vade it throughout, and to which the mind of the learner 
must be continually turned ? There are three, which 
seem to me especially prominent, the Spirituality of the 
religion, its Dbbterestedness, and, lastly, the vastiiess^ 
the Infinity of its Prospects. 
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The first great feature of Christianity which shoidd 
be brought out contmually to the child, is its Spiritu- 
ality. Christ is a spiritual deliverer. His salvation is 
inward. This great truth cannot be too much insisted 
on. Christ's salvation is within. The evils from which 
he comes to release us are inward. The felicity which 
be came to give is inward, and therefore everlasting. 
Carry then your pupils into themselves. Awake in 
them, as far as possible, a consciousness of their spir- 
itual nature, of the infinite riches which are locked up 
in reason, in conscience, in the power of knowing God, 
loving goodness, and practising duty ; and use all the 
history and teachings of Christ, to set him before them 
as the fountain of life and light to their souls. For 
example, when his reign, kingdom, power, authority, 
throne, are spoken of, guard them against attaching an 
outward import to these words ; teach them that they 
mean not an outward empire, but the purifying, elevat- 
ing influence of his character, truth, spirit, on the hu- 
man mind. Use all his miracles as types, emblems, of 
a spiritual salvation. When your pupils read of his 
giving sight to the blind, let them see in this a manifes- 
tation of his character as the Light of the world ; and, 
in the joy of the individual whose eyes were opened 
from perpetual night on the beauty of nature, let them 
see a figure of the happiness of the true disciple, who, 
by following Christ, is brought to the vision of a more 
glorious luminary than the sun, and of a more majestic 
and enduring universe than material worlds. When the 
precepts of Christ are the subjects of conversation, turn 
the mind of the child to their spiritual import. Let 
him see, that the worth of the action lies in the princi- 
ple, motive, purpose, from which it springs ; that love' 
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to God, Dot outward worship, and love to mao, Dot 
outward deeds, are the very essence, soul, centre, of 
the Christian law. Turn his attention to the singular 
force and boldness of language, in which Jesus calls to 
rise above the body and the world, above the pleasures 
and pains of the senses, above wealth and show, above 
every outward good. In speaking of the promises and 
threatenings of Christianity, do not speak as if goodness 
were to be sought and sin shunned for their outward^ 
consequences ; but express your deep conviction, that 
goodness is its own reward, worth infinitely more than 
all outward recompense, and that sin is its own curse, 
and more to be dreaded on its own account, than a 
burning hell. When God is the subject of conversa- 
tion, do not spend all your strength in talking of what 
he has made around you ; do not point the young to his 
outward works as his chief manifestations. Lead them 
to think of him as revealed in their own minds, as the 
Father of their spirits, as more intimately present with 
their souls than with the sun, and teach them to account 
as his best gifts, not outward possessions, but the silent 
influences of his spirit, his communications of light to 
their minds, of warmth and elevation to their feelings, 
and of force to their resolution of well-doing. Let the 
spirituality of Christianity shine forth in all your teach- 
iDgs. Let the young see how superior Jesus was to 
outward things, how he looked down on wealth and 
show as below bis notice, how be cared nothing for 
outward distinctions, how the beggar by the road-side 
received from him marks of deeper interest than Pilate 
on his judgment-seat or Herod on his throne, how he 
looked only at the human spirit and sought nothing but 
its recovery and life. 
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I have spoken of the Spirituality of Christianity. 
The next great feature of the religion to be constantly 
set before the child, is its Disinterestedness. The es- 
sence of Christianity is generous affection. Nothing so 
distinguishes it as generosity. Disinterested love not 
only breaks out in separate teachings of Christ ; it 
spreads like the broad light of heaven over the whole re- 
ligion. Every precept is but an aspect, an expression 
of generous love. This prompted every word, guided 
every step, of Jesus. It was the life of his ministry ; 
it warmed his heart in death ; it flowed out with his 
heart's blood. The pupil should be constantly led to 
see and feel this divine spirit pervading the religion. 
The Gospels should be used to inspire him with rever- 
ence for generous self-sacrifice and with aversion to 
every thing narrow and mean. Let him learn that he is 
not to live for himself ; that he has a heart to be given 
to God and to his fellow-creatures ; that he is to do the 
, will of God, not in a mercenary spirit, but from grati- 
tude, filial love, and from sincere delight m goodness ; 
that he is to prepare himself to toil and suffer for his 
race. The cross, that emblem of self-sacrifice, that 
highest form of an all-surrendering love, is to be set be- 
fore him as the standard of his religion, the banner under 
which he is to live, and, if God so require, to die. 

There is one other great feature of Christianity, and 
that is the vastness, the Infinity of its Prospects. This 
was revealed m the whole life of Jesus. In all that he 
said, we see his mind possessed with the thought of be- 
ing ordained to confer an infinite good. That teacher 
knows little of Christ, who does not see him filled with 
the consciousness of being the author of an everlasting 
salvation and happiness to the human race. ^^ I am the 
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resurrection and the life. He that believeth on me shall 
never see death." Such was his language, and such 
never fell before from human lips. When I endeavour 
to bring to my mind the vast hopes which inspired him 
as he pronounced these words, and his joy at the antici- 
pation of the immortal fruits which his life and death 
were to yield to our race, I feel how little his character 
is yet understood by those who think of Jesus as a man 
of sorrow, borae down habitually by a load of grief. 
Constantly lead your pupils to observe, how real, deep, 
and vivid was the impression on the mind of Jesus, of 
that future, everlasting life, which he came to bestow. 
Speak to them of the happiness with which he looked 
on all human virtue, as being a germ which was to unfold 
for ever, a fountain of living water which was to spring 
up into immortality, a love which was to expand through 
all ages and to embrace the universe. It is through the 
mind of Christ, living, as it did, in a higher world, that 
they can best comprehend the reality and vastness of the 
prospects of the human soul. 

Such are the three great features of the religion which 
the teacher should bring most frequently to the mind of 
the child. In these, as in all my preceding remarks, 
you perceive the importance which I attach to the char- 
acter of Christ, as the great means of giving spiritual 
light and life to the mind. The Gospels, in which he is 
placed before us so vividly, are in truth the chief reposi- 
tories of divine wisdom. The greatest productions of 
human genius have little quickening power in compari- 
son with these simple narratives. In reading the Gos- 
pels, I feel myself in presence of one who speaks as 
man never spake ; whose voice is not of the earth ; who 
speaks with a tone of reality and authority altogether his 
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own ; who speaks of God as conscious of bis immedi* 
ate presence, as enjoying with him the intimacy of an 
only Son ; and who speaks of heaven, as most familiar 
with the higher states of being. Great truths come from 
Jesus with a simplicity, an ease, showing how deeply 
they pervaded and possessed his mind. No books as- 
tonish me like the Gospels. Jesus, the hero of the sto- 
ry, is a more extraordinary being than imagination has 
feigned, and yet his character has an impress of nature, 
consistency, truth, never surpassed. You have all seen 
portraits, which, as soon as seen, you felt to be like- 
nesses, so living were they, so natural, so true. Such 
is the impression made on my mind by the Gospels. I 
believe that you or I could lift mountains or create a 
world as easily as fanaticism or imposture could have 
created such a character and history as that of Jesus 
Christ. I have read the Gospels for years, and seldom 
read them now without gaining some new or more strik- 
ing view of the great teacher and deliverer whom they 
portray. Of all books, they deserve most the study of 
youth and age. Happy the Sunday-school in which 
tlieir spirit is revealed ! 

But I have not yet said every thing in favor of them 
as the great sources of instruction. I have said, that 
the Christian religion is to be taught from the Gospels. 
This is their great, but not their only use. Much inci- 
dental instruction is to be drawn from them. There are 
two great subjects on which it is very desirable to give 
to the young the light they can receive, human nature 
and human life ; and on these points the Gospels furnish 
occasions of much useful teaching. They give us not 
only the life and character of Christ, but place him 
before us in the midst of human beings and of human 
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afiairs. Peter, the ardent, the confident, the false, the 
penitent Peter ; the affectionate John ; the treacherous 
Judas, selling his Master for gold ; Mary, the mother, 
at the cross ; Mary Magdalen at the tomb ; the woman, 
who had been a sinner, bathing his feet with tears, and 
wiping them with the hair of her head ; — what revela- 
tions of the human soul are these ! What depths of our 
nature do they lay open ! It is a remarkable fact, that 
the great masters of painting have drawn their chief sub- 
jects from the New Testament ; so full is this volume 
of the most powerful and touching exhibitions of human 
character. And how much instruction does this book 
convey in regard to life as well as in regard to the soul ! 
1 do not know a inore affecting picture oF human expe- 
rience than the simple narrative of Luke; — "When 
Jesus came nigh to the city, behold, there was a dead 
man carried out, the only son of his mother, and she 
was a widow ; and much people of the city was with 
her." The Gospels show us fellow beings in all varie- 
ties of condition, the blind man, the leper, the rich 
young ruler, the furious multitude. They give practical 
views of life, which cannot be too early impressed. 
They show us, in the history of Jesus and his Apostles, 
that true greatness may be found in the humblest ranks, 
and that goodness, in proportion as it becomes eminent, 
exposes itself to hatred and reproach, so that we must 
make up our minds, if we would be faithful, to encoun- 
ter shame and loss for God and duty. In truth, all the 
variety of wisdom which youth needs, may be extracted 
from these writings. The Gospels, then, are to be the 
great study of the Sunday-school. 

I cannot close these remarks on what is to be taught 
32» 
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ia the Sunday-school, without repeating what I have said 
of the chief danger of this institution. I refer to the 
danger of mechanical teaching, by which the young 
mind becomes worn, deadened to the greatest truths. 
The Gospels, life-giving as they are, may be rendered 
wholly inoperative by the want of life in the instructor. 
So great is my dread of tame, mechanical teaching, that 
I am sometimes almost tempted to question the utility of 
Sunday-schools. We, Protestants, in our zeal for the 
Bible, are apt to forget, that the very commonne§s of 
the book tends to impair its power, that familiarity 
breeds indifference, and that no book, therefore, requires 
such a living power in the teacher. He must beware,. 
lest he make the Gospels trite by too frequent repetition. 
It will often be best for him to assist his pupils in ex- 
tracting the great principle of truth involved in a pre- 
cept, parable, or action of Jesus, and to make this the 
subject of conversation, without farther reference to the 
text by which it was suggested. If he can lead them 
by fit questions, to find this principle in their own con- 
sciousness and experience, in their own moral judg- 
ments and feelings, and to discover how it should be 
applied to their characters and brought out in their 
common lives, he will not only convey the most im- 
portant instruction, but will give new vividness and 
interest to the Scriptures and a deeper conviction of 
their truth, by showing how congenial they are with 
human nature, and how intimately connected with human 
affairs and with real life. Let me also mention, as an- 
other means of preserving the Scriptures from degrada- 
tion by too frequent handling, that extracts from biogra- 
phy, history, natural science, fitted to make reUgiout 
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impressions, should be occasionally introduced into the 
Sunday-school. Such seems to me the instruction 
which the ends of this institution require. 

IV. We have now seen what is to be taught in the 
Sunday-school, and the question now comes, How shall 
it be taught ? This is my last head, and not the least 
important. On the manner of teaching, how much de- 
pends ! I fear it is not sufficiently studied by Sunday- 
school instructors. They meet generally, and ought 
regularly to meet, to prepare themselves for their tasks. 
But their object commonly is to learn what they are 
to teach, rather than hx)w to teach it ; but the last re- 
quires equal attention with the first, I had almost said 
more. From deficiency in this, we sometimes see that 
an instructor, profoundly acquainted with his subject, 
is less successful in teaching than another of compara- 
tively superficial acquisitions ; he knows much, but does 
not know the way to the child's mind and heart. The 
same truth, which attracts and impresses from one man's 
lips, repels from another. At the meeting of the Sun- 
day-school teachers, it is not enough to learn the mean- 
ing of the portion of Scripture which is to be the sub- 
ject of the next lesson ; it is more important to select 
from it the particular topics which are adapted to the 
pupil's comprehension, and still more necessary to in- 
quire, under what lights or aspects they may be brought 
to his v^ew, so as to arrest attention and reach the heart. 
A principal end in the meeting of teachers should be 
to learn the art of teachbg, the way of approach to the 
youthful mind. 

The first aim of the teacher will of course be, to fix 
the attention of the pupil. It is in vain that you have 
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his body in die scbooI*rooEn, if his mind is wandering 
beyond it, or refuses to fasten itself on the topic of 
discourse. In common schools attention is fixed by a 
severe discipline, incompatible with the spirit of Sunday-* 
schoob. Of course the teacher must aim to secure it 
by a moral influence over the youthful mind. 

As the first means of establishing an influence over 
the young, 1 would say, you must love them. Nothing 
attracts like love. Children are said to be shrewd phys- 
iognomists, and read as by instinct our feelings in our 
countenances ; they know and are drawn to their friends. 
I recently asked, how a singularly successful teacher in 
religion obtained his remarkable ascendency over the 
young. The reply was, that his whole intercourse ex- 
pressed afiTection. His secret was a sincere love. 

The next remark is, that, to awaken in the young 
an interest in what you teach, you must take an inter- 
est in it yourselves. You must not only understand, 
but feel, the truth. Your manner must have the natural 
animation, which always accompanies a work into which 
our hearts enter. Accordingly, one of the chief qualifi- 
cations of a Sunday-school teacher is religious sensi- 
bility. Old and young are drawn by a natural earn- 
estness of manner. Almost any subject may be made 
interesting, if the teacher will but throw into it his soul. 

Another important rule is, Let your teaching be in- 
telligible. Children will not listen to words which ex- 
cite no ideas, or only vague and misty conceptions. 
Speak to them in the familiar, simple language of com- 
mon life, and if the lesson have difficult terms, de- 
fine them. Children love light, not darkness. Choose 
topics of conversation to which their minds are equal, 
and pass from one to another by steps which the young 
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can follow. Be clear, and you will do much towards 
Deing interesting teachers. 

Another suggestion is, Teach much by questions. 
These stimulate, stir up the young mind, and make it 
its own teacher. They encourage the spirit of inquiry, 
the habit of thought. Questions, skilfully proposed, 
turn the child to his own consciousness and experience, 
and will often draw out from his own soul the trudi 
which you wish to impart ; and no lesson is so well 
learned, as that which a man or a child teaches himself. 

Again, Teach graphically where you can. That is, 
when you are discoursing of any narrative of Scripture, 
or relating an incident from other sources, try to seize 
its great points and to place it before the eyes of your 
pupils. Cultivate the power of description. A story 
well told, and in which the most important particulars 
are brought out in a strong light, not only fixes atten- 
tion, but often carries a truth farthest into the soul. 

Another rule is. Lay the chief stress on what is most 
important in religion. Do not conduct the child over 
the Gospels as over a dead level. Seize on the great 
points, the great ideas. Do not confound the essential 
and the unessential, or insist with the same earnest- 
ness on grand, comprehensive, life-giving truths, and 
on disputable anicles of faith. Immense injury is done 
by teaching doubtful or secondary doctrines as if they 
were the weightiest matters of Christianity ; for, as time 
rolls over the child, and his mind unfolds, he discovers 
that one and another dogma, which he was taught to 
regard as fundamental, is uncertian if not false, and 
his skepticism is apt to spread from this weak point 
over the whole Christian system. Make it your aim 
to fix m your pupils the grand principles in which the 
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essence of Christianity consists, and which all tkqe and 
experience serve to confirm ; and, b doing this, you i^l 
open the mind to all truth as fast as it is presented in 
the course of Providence. 

Another rule is, Carry a cheerful spirit into religious 
teaching. Do not merely speak of Christianity as the 
only fountain of happiness. Let your tones and words 
bear witness to its benignant, cheering mfluence. Youth 
is the age of joy and hope, and nothing repels it more 
than gloom. Do not array religion in terror. Do not 
make God a painful thought by speaking of him as pres- 
ent only to see and punish sin. Speak of his fatherly 
interest in the young with a warm heart and a beaming 
eye, and encourage their filial approach and prayers. 
On this part, however, you must beware of sacrificing 
truth to the desire of winning your pupil. Truth, truth 
in her severest as well as mildest forms, must be placed 
before the young. Do not, to attract them to duty, 
represent it as a smooth and flowery path. Do not tell 
them that they can become good, excellent, generous, 
holy, without effort and pain. Teach them that the 
sacrifice of self-will, of private interest, and pleasure, 
to others' rights and happiness, to the dictates of con- 
science, to the will of God, is the very essence of piety 
and goodness. But at the same time teach them, that 
there is a pure, calm joy, an inward peace, in surren- 
dering every thing to duty, which can be found in no 
selfish success. Help them to sympathize with the toils, 
pains, sacrifices of the philanthropist, the martyr, the 
patriot, and inspire contempt of fear and peril in ad- 
hering to truth and God. 

I will add one more rule. Speak of duty, of religion, 
as something real, just as you speak of the interests of 
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this life. Do not speak, as if you were repeating words 
received from tradition, but as if you were talking of 
things which you have seen and known. Nothing at- 
tracts old and young more than a tone of reality, the 
natural tone of strong conviction. Speak to them of 
God as a real being, of heaven as a real state, of duty 
as a real obligation. Let them see, that you regard 
Christianity as intended to bear on real and common life, 
that you expect every principle which you teach to be 
acted out, to be made a rule in the concerns of every 
day. Show the application of Christianity to the famil- 
iar scenes and pursuits of life. Bring it out to them 
as the Great Reality. So teach, and you will not teach 
in vain. 

I have thus set before you the principles on which 
Sunday-schools should rest, and by which they should 
be guided. If they shall, in any degree, conform to 
these principles, and I trust they will, you cannot, my 
friends, cherish them with too much care. Their pur- 
pose cannot be spoken of too strongly. Their end Is, 
the moral and religious education of the young, and this 
is the most pressing concern of our times. In all times, 
indeed, it has strong claims ; but it was never, perhaps, 
so important as now, and never could its neglect induce 
such fearful consequences. The present is a season of 
great peril to the rising generation. It is distinguished 
by a remarkable developement of human power, activity, 
and freedom. The progress of science has given men 
a new control of nature, and in this way has opened 
new sources of wealth and multiplied the means of in- 
dulgence, and in an equal degree multiplied temptations 
to wprldliness, cupidity, and crime. Our times are still 
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more distinguished by the spirit of liberty and innoyation. 
Old institutions and usages, the old restraints on thei 
young, have been broken down. Men of all conditions 
and ages think, speak, write, act, with a freedom un<^ 
known before. Our times have their advantages. But 
we must not hide from ourselves our true position. 
This increase of power and freedom, of which I have 
spoken, tends, in the first instance, to unsettle moral 
principles, to give to men's minds a restlessness, a want 
of stability, a wildness of opinion, an extravagance of 
desire, a bold, rash, reckless spirit. These are times 
of great moral danger. Outward restraints are removed 
to an unprecedented degree, and consequently there is a 
need of inward restraint, of the controlling power of 
a pure religion, beyond what was ever known before. 
The principles of the young are exposed to fearful as- 
saults, and they need to be fortified with peculiar care. 
Temptations throng on the rising generation with new 
violence, and the power to withstand them must be pro- 
portionably increased. Society never needed such zeal* 
ous efibrts, such unslumbering watchfulness for its safety, 
as at this moment ; and without faithfulness on the part 
of parents and good men, its bright prospects may be 
turned into gloom. 

Sunday-schools belong to this period of society. 
They grow naturally from the extension of knowledge, 
in consequence of which more are qualified to teach 
than in former times, and they are suited to prepare the 
young for the severe trials which await them in life. 
As such, let them be cherished. The great question 
for parents to ask is, how they may strengthen their 
children against temptation, how they can implant in 
them principles of duty, purposes of virtue, which wiH 
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widistaad all storms, and which irill grow up into all that 
is generous, just, beautiful, and holy in feeling and ac- 
tion. The question, bow your children may prosper 
most in life should be secondary. Give them force of 
character, and you give them more than a fortune. 
Give them pure and lofty principles, and you give them 
more than thrones. Instil into them Christian benevo- 
lence and the love of God, and you enrich them more 
than by laying worlds at their feet. Sunday-schools are 
meant to aid you in the great work of forming your chil- 
dren to true excellence. I say they are meant to aid 
you, not to relieve you from the work, not to be your 
substitutes, not to diminish domestic watchfulness and 
teaching, but to concur with you, to give you fellow- 
laborers, to strengthen your influence over your children. 
Then give these schools your hearty support, without 
which they cannot prosper. Your children should be 
your first care. You indeed sustain interesting relations 
to society, but your great relation is to your children ; 
and in truth you cannot discharge your obligations to so- 
ciety by any service so effectual, as by training up for it 
enlightened and worthy members in the bosom of the 
family and the church. 

Like all schools, the Sunday-school must owe its 
influence to its teachers. I would, therefore, close this 
discourse with saying, that the most gifted in our con- 
gregation cannot find a worthier field of labor than the 
Sunday-school. The noblest work on earth is to act 
with an elevating power on a human spirit. The great- 
est men of past times have not been politicians or war- 
riors, who have influenced the outward policy or gran- 
deur of kingdoms ; but men, who, by their deep wisdom 
and generous sentiments, have given light and life to the 
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minds and hearts of their own age, and left a legacy of 
truth and virtue to posterity. Whoever, in die humblest 
sphere, imparts God's truth to one human spirit, par- 
takes their glory. He labors on an immortal nature. 
He is laying the foundation of imperishable excellence 
and happiness. His work, if he succeed, will outline 
empires and the stars. 
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A TRIBUTE TO THE MEMORY OF THE REV. NOAH 
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Boston, Noykmbkr 12, 1837. 



John xiii. 34 : *' A new commandment I give unto yon, That ye 
love one another; as I have loved you, that ye also love one 
another.*' 

It was the great purpose of Christ to create the world 
anew, to make a deep, broad, enduring change in human 
beings. He came to breathe his own soul into men, to 
bring them through faith into a connexion and sympathy 
with himself, by which they would receive his divine 
virtue, as the branches receive quickening influences 
from the vine in which they abide, and the limbs from 
the head to which they are vitally bound. 

It was especially the purpose of Jesus Christ to re« 
deem men from the slavery of sel6shness, to raise them 
to a divine, disinterested love. By this he intended that 
his followers should be known, that his religion should 
be broadly divided from all former institutions. He 
meant that this should be worn as^a frontlet on the brow, 
should beam as a light from the countenance, should 
shed a grace over the manners, should give tones oC 
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sjrmpathj to the voice, and especially should give energjr 
to the will, energy to do and suffer ibr others' good. 
Here is one of the grand distinctions of Christianity, 
incomparably grander than all the mysteries which have 
borne its name. Our knowledge of Christianity is to be 
measured, not by the laboriousness with which we have 
dived into the depths of theological systems, but by our 
comprehension of the nature, extent, energy, and glory 
of that disinterested principle, which Christ enjoined 
as our likeness to God, and as the perfection of hiunan 
nature. 

This disinterestedness of Christianity is to be learned 
from Christ himself, and from no other. It had dawned 
on the world before in illustrious men, in prophets, sages, 
and legislators. But its full orb rose at Bethlehem. 
All the preceding history of the world gives but broken 
hints of the love which shone forth from Christ. Nor 
can this be learned from his precepts alone. We must 
go to his life, especially to his cross. His cross was 
the throne of his love. There it reigned, there it tri- 
umphed. On the countenance of the crucified Saviour 
liicre was one expression stronger than of dying agony, 
— the expression of calm, meek, unconquered, bound- 
less love. I repeat it, the cross alone can teach us the 
energy and grandeur of the love which Christ came to 
impart. There we see its iilimitableness ; for he died 
for the whole world. There we learn its inexhaustible 
placability ; for he died for the very enemies whose 
bands were reeking with his blood. There we learn its 
seif-immolating strength ; for be resigned every good 
of life, and endured intensest pains in the cause of our 
race. There we learn its spiritual elevation ; for he 
died not to enrich men with outward and worldly goods, 
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but to breathe new life, health, purity, into the soul. 
There we learn its far-reachmg aim ; for he died to give 
immortality of happiness. There we learn its tender- 
ness and sympathy ; for amidst his cares for the world, 
his heart overflowed with gratitude and love for his hon* 
ored mother. There, in a word, we learn its Divinity ; 
for he suffered through his participation of the spirit and 
his devotion to the purposes of God, through unity of 
heart and will with his Heavenly Father. 

It is one of our chief privileges as Christians, that we 
have m Jesus Christ a revelation of perfect love. This 
great idea comes forth to us from his life and teaching, as 
a distinct and bright reality. To understand this is to 
understand Christianity. To call forth in us a corre- 
sponding energy of disinterested affection, is the mission 
which Christianity has to accomplish on the earth. 

There is one characteristic of the love of Christ, to 
which the Christian world are now waking up as from 
long sleep, and which is to do more than all things for 
the renovation of the world. He loved individual man. 
Before his time the most admired form of goodness was 
patriotism. Men loved their country, but cared nothing 
for their fellow-creatures beyond the limits of country, 
and cared little for the individual within those limits, de- 
voting themselves to public interests, and especially to 
what was called the glory of the State. The legislator, 
seeking by his institutions to exalt his country above its 
rivals, and the warrior, fastening its yoke on its foes and 
crowning it with bloody laurels, were the great names of 
earlier times. Christ loved man, not masses of men ; 
loved each and all, and not a particular country and 
class. The human being was dear to him for his own 
sake, not for tlie spot of earth on which he lived, not for 
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tbe hoguage he spoke, not for his rank ia lUe, but for his 
hiuDanity, fi>r bis spiritual nature, for tbe image of God 
ID which he was made. Nothing outward in human con- 
dition engrossed the notice or narrowed tbe sympathies 
of Jesus. He looked to tbe human soid. That he 
loved. That dirine spark be desired to cherish, no 
matter where it dwelt, no matter how it wi^ dimmed* 
He loved man for bis own sake, and all men without ex- 
clusion or exception. His ministry was not confined to 
a church, a chosen congregation. On the Mount he 
opened bis mouth and spake to the promiscuous multi* 
tude. From the bosom of the lake he delivered his par* 
ables to the throng which lined its shores. His church 
was nature, the unconfined air and earth ; and his truths, 
like tbe blessed influences of nature's sunshine and rain, 
fell on each and all. He lived in the highway, tbe street, 
the places of concourse, and welcomed the eager crowds 
which gathered round him from every sphere and rank of 
life. Nor was it to crowds that bis sympathy was con- 
fined. He did not need a multitude to excite him* 
The humblest individual drew his regards. He took the 
litde child into his arms and blessed it ; be heard the 
beggar crying to him by the wayside where he sat for 
alms ; and in the anguish of death, he administered con* 
solation to a malefactor expiring at his side. In this 
shone forth tbe divine wisdom as well as love of Jesus, 
that he understood the worth of a human bemg. So 
tiruly did he comprehend it, that, as I think, he would have 
counted himself repaid for all bis teachings and mighty 
works, for all his toils, and sufferings, and bitter death, 
by the redemption of a single soul. His love to every 
human being surpassed that of a parent to an only child. 
Jesus was great in all things, but in nothing greater than 
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in his comprefaeDsion of the worth of a haman spirit. 
Before his time no one dreamed of it. The many had 
been sacrificed to the few. The^mass of men had been 
trodden under foot. History had been but a record of 
struggles and institutions which breathed nothing so 
strongly as contempt of the human race. 

Jesus was the first philanthropist. He brought with 
him a new era, the era of philanthropy ; and from his 
time a new spirit has moved over the troubled waters of 
society, and will move until it has brought order and 
beauty out of darkness and confusion. The men whom 
he trained, and into whom he had poured most largely 
his own spirit, were signs, proofs, that a new kingdom 
bad come. * They consecrated themselves to a work at 
that time without precedent, wholly original, such as had 
not entered human thought. They left home, posses- 
sions, country ; went abroad into strange lands ; and not 
only put life m peril, but laid it down, to spread the 
truth which they had received from their Lord, to make 
the true God, even the Father, known to his blinded 
children, to make the Saviour known to the sinner, to 
make life and immortality known to the dying, to give a 
new impulse to the human soul. We read of the mis- 
sion of the Apostles as if it were a thing of course. 
The thought perhaps never comes to us, that they entered 
on a sphere of action until that time wholly unexplored ; 
that not a track had previously marked their path ; that 
the great conception which inspired them, of converting 
a world, had never dawned on the sublimest intellect ; 
that the spiritual love for every human being, which car- 
ried them over oceans and through deserts, amid scourg- 
ings and fastings, and imprisonments and death, was a 
aew light from heaven breaking out on earth, a new rev* 
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elation of the divini^ in human nature. Then it was, 
that man began to yearn for man with a godlike love. 
Then a new voice was heard on earth, the voice of 
prayer for the recovery, pardon, happiness of a world. 
It was most strange, it was a miracle more worthy of 
admiration than the raising of the dead, that from Judea, 
the most exclusive, narrow country under heaven, which 
hated and scorned all other nations, and shrunk from theiir 
touch as pollution, should go forth men to proclaim the 
doctrine of human brotherhood, to give to every human 
being, however fallen or despised, assurances of God's 
infinite love, to break down the barriers of nation and 
rank, to pour out their blood like water in the work of 
diffusing the spirit of universal love. Thus mightily did 
the character of Jesus act on the spirits of the men with 
whom he had lived. Since that time the civilized world 
has been overwhelmed by floods of barbarians, and ages 
of darkness have passed. But some rays of this divine 
light break on us through the thickest darkness. The 
new impulse given by Christianity was never wholly 
spent. The rude sculpture of the dark ages represented 
Jesus hanging from his cross ; and however this ims^ 
was abused to purposes of superstition, it still spoke to 
men of a philanthropy stronger than death, which fek 
and suffered for every human being ; and a softemng, 
humanizing virtue went from it, which even the barbarian 
could not wholly resist. In our own times, the character 
of Jesus is exerting more conspicuously its true and glo- 
rious power. We have indeed little cause for boasting. 
The great features of society are still hard and selfish. 
The worth of a human being is a mystery still hid from 
an immense majority, and the most enUghtened among 
us have not looked beneath the surface of this great truth* 
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Still there is at this- moment an interest in human nature, 
a sympathy with human suffering, a sensibility to the 
abuses and evils which deform society, a faith in man's 
capacity of progress, a desire of human progress, a de- 
sire to carry to every human being the means of rising 
to a better condition and a higher virtue, such as has 
never been witnessed before. Amidst the mercenariness 
which would degrade men into tools, and the ambition 
which would tread them down in its march toward pow* 
er, there is still a respect for man as man, a recognition 
of his rights, a thirst for his elevation, which is the surest 
proof of a higher comprehension of Jesus Christ, and 
the surest augury of a happier state of human affairs. 
Humanity and justice are crying out in more and more 
piercing tones for the suffering, the enslaved, the ignorant^ 
the poor, the prisoner, the cH*pfaan, the long-neglected 
seaman, the benighted heathen. I do not refer merely 
to new institutions for humanity, for these are not the most 
unambiguous proofs of progress. We see in tlie com* 
roon consciousness of society, in the general feelings of 
individuals, traces of a more generous recognition of 
what man owes to man. The glare of outward distinc* 
tion is somewhat dimmed. The prejudices of caste and 
rank are abated. A man is seen to be worth more tluui 
his wardrobe or his title. It begins to be understood 
that a Christian is to be a philanthropist, and that, ia 
truth, the essence of Christianity is a spirit of martyrdom 
in the cause of mankind. 

This subject has been brought to my mind, at the 
present moment, by an event in this vicinity, which has 
drawn little attention, but which I could not, without 
self-reproach, su&r to pass unnoticed. Within a few 
days, a great and good man, a singular example of the 
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itbrofijr wbicb Jesus Christ came to breftdie into 
the worid, has been taken awaj ; and as it was my hap- 
piness to know him more intimatelj than most among 
us, I feel as if I were called to bear a testimony to bis 
rare goodness, and to hold up his example as a mani- 
festation of what Christianity can accomplish in the hu- 
man mmd. I refer to the Rev. Noah Worcester, who 
has been justly caUed the Apostle of Peace, who finish- 
ed his course at Brighton during the last week. His 
great age, for he was almost eighty, and the long and en- 
tire seclusion to which debility had compelled him, have 
probably made his name a strange one to some who hear 
me. In truth, it is common in the present age, for emi- 
nent men to be fo^otten during their lives, if their lives 
are much prolonged. Society is now a quick-shifting 
pageant. New actors hurry the old ones from the stage. 
The former stability of things is strikingly impaired. 
The authority which gathered round the aged has declin- 
ed. The young seize impatiendy the prizes of life. 
The hurried, bustling, tumultuous, feverish Present, 
swallows up men's thoughts, so that be who retires from 
active pursuits is as little known to the rising generation 
as if he were dead. It is not wonderful, then, that Dr< 
Worcester was so far forgotten by bis contemporaries. 
But the future will redress the wrongs of the present ; 
and in the progress of civilization, history will guard 
more and more sacredly the memories of men who have 
advanced before their age, and devoted themselves to 
great but neglected interests of humanity. 

Dr. Worcester's efforts in relation to war, or in the 
cause of peace, made him eminently a public man, and 
constitute his chief claim to public consideration ; and 
these were not founded on accidental circumstances or 
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forei^ influeiices, but wholly on the strong and peculiar 
tendencies of his mind. He was distinguished above 
all whom I have known, by his comprehension and deep 
feeling of the spirit of Christianity ; by the sympathy 
with which he seized on the character of Jesus Christ 
as a manifestation of Perfect Love ; by the honor in 
which he held the mild, humble, forgiving, disinterested 
virtues of our religion. This distinguishing trait of his 
mind was embodied and brought out in his whole life 
and conduct. He especially expressed it in his labors 
for the promotion of Universal Peace on the earth. 
He was struck, as no other man within my acquaintance 
has been, with the monstrous • mcongruity between the 
spirit of Christianity and the spirit of Christian com- 
munities ; between Christ's teachbg of peace, mercy, 
forgiveness, and the wars which divide and desolate the 
church and the world. Every man has particular im- 
pressions which rule over and give a hue to hb mind. 
Every man is struck by some evils rather than others. 
The excellent individual of whom I speak was shocked, 
heart-smitten, by nothing so much as by seeing that man 
hates man, that man destroys his brother, that man has 
drenched the earth with his brother's blood, that man, 
in his insanity, has crowned the murderer of his race 
with the highest honors ; and, still worse, that Chris- 
tian hates Christian, that church wars againlst church, 
that differences of forms and opinions array against each 
other those whom Christ died to join together in closest 
brotherhood, and that Christian zeal is spent in building 
up sects, rather than in spreading the spirit of Christ, 
and enlarging and binding togetiier the universal church. 
The great evil on which his mind and heart fixed, was 
War, Discord, Intolerance, the substitution of force tor 
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BaasoD and Love. T<> spread paace tm eardi beeame 
Ifae object of his life. Under this imptdee he gave birth 
and impulse to Peace Societies. This new movement 
is to be traced to bim above all other men ; and his 
name, I doubt not, will be handed down to future time 
with increasbg veneration as the ^^ Friend of Peace," 
as having given new force to the principles which are 
gradually to abate the horrors, and ultimately extinguish 
the spirit of war. 

The history of the gpod man, as far as I have learned 
it, is singularly instructive and encouraging. He was 
self-taught, self-formed. He was bom in narrow cir- 
cumstances, and, to the age of twenty-one, was a labo- 
rious farmer, not only deprived of a collegiate educa- 
tion, but of the advantages which may be enjoyed in a 
more prosperous family. An early marriage brought 
on him the cares of a growing family. Still he found, 
or rather made, time for sufficient improvements to in- 
troduce bim into the ministry before his thirtieth year. 
He was first settied in a parish too poor to give him 
even a scanty support ; and he was compelled to take a 
£Bffm, on which he toiled by day, wbikt in tlie evening 
he was oft^i obliged to use a mechanical art for the 
benefit of his family. He made their shoes ; an occu- 
pation of which Coleridge has somewhere remarked, 
that it has been followed by a greater number of emi- 
nent men than any other trade. By the side of his 
W(»k^bench be kept ink, and paper, that he might write 
down the interesting thoughts, which he traced out, 
gr which rushed on him amidst his humble labors. I 
take pleasure in stating this part of his history. The 
pmjudice against manual labor, as inconsist^t with per- 
attial dignky, is one of the most irrational and perm- 
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cious, especiaHy in a free couotry. It shows how little 
we comprehend the spirit of our institutions, and how 
deeply we are tainted with the narrow maxims of the 
old aristocracies of Ewope. Here was a man uniting 
^eat intellectual improTement with refinement of man- 
ners, who had been tramed uirier unusual severity of 
toil. This country has lost much physical and moral 
strength, and its prosperity is at this moment depressed, 
by the commoa propensity to forsake the plough for less 
manly piHrstiits, which are draught however to promise 
greater dignity as well as ease. 

His first book was a series of letters to a Baptist 
minister, and in this he gave promise of the direction 
which the efforts of his life were to assume. The 
great object of these letters was, not to settle the con- 
troversies about baptism, about the mode of adminis- 
tering it, whether by immersion or sprinklmg, or about 
the proper subjects of it, whether children or adults 
alone. His aim was to show that these were inferior 
questions, that differences about these ought not to di- 
vide Christians, that the ^^ close communion," as it is 
called, of the Baptists, was inconsistent with the liberal 
spirit of Christianity, and that diis obstruction to Chris- 
tian unity ought to be removed. 

His next publication was what brought him into no- 
tice, and gave him an important place in our theological 
history. It was a publication on the Trinity ; and what 
is worthy of remark, it preceded the animated contro- 
versy on that point, which a few years after agitated this 
city and cbmmonwealth. The mind of Dr. Worcester 
was turned to this topic not by forei^ impulses, but by 
its own workings. He had been brought up in di9 
strictest sect, that is, as a Calvbist. His first doubti 
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as to the Trinity arose from the confusion, the perplex- 
ity, mto which his mind was thrown by this doctrine in 
his acts of devotion. To worship three persons as one 
and the same God, as one and the same being, seemed 
to him difficult, if not impossible. He accordingly re- 
solved to read and examine the Scriptures from begin- 
ning to end, for the purpose of ascertaining the true 
doctrine respecting God, and the true rank of Jesus 
Christ. The views at which he arrived were so differ- 
ent from what prevailed around him, and some of them 
so peculiar, that he communicated them to the public 
under the rather quaint title of '^ Bible News relating to 
the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit." His great aim 
was to prove, that the Supreme God was one person, 
even the Father, and that Jesus Christ was not the Su- 
preme God, but his Son in a strict and peculiar sense. 
This idea of ^Mhe peculiar and natural sonship" of 
Christ, by which he meant that Jesus was derived from 
the very substance of the Father, had taken a strong 
hold on his mind, and he insisted on it with as much 
confidence as was consistent with his deep sense of fal- 
libility. But, as might be expected in so wise and spir- 
itual a man, it faded more and more from his mind, in 
proportion as he became acquainted with, and assimi- 
lated to, the true glory of his Master. In one of his 
unpublished manuscripts, he gives an account of his 
change of view in this particular, and, without disclaim- 
ing expressly the doctrine which had formerly seemed 
so precious, he informs us that it had lost its importance 
in his sight. The moral, spiritual dignity of Christ, 
had risen on his mind in such splendor, as to dim his 
old idea of ^^ natural sonship." In one place he af- 
firms, '^I do not recollect an instance [in the Scrip- 
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tures] in which Christ is spoken of as loved, honored, 
or praised, on any other ground than his Moral dignity." 
This moral greatness he declares to be the highest with 
which Jesus was clothed, and expresses his conviction, 
^^ that the controversies of Christians about his natural 
dignity, had tended very little to the honor of their 
Master, or to their own advantage." The manuscript 
to which I refer, was written after his seventieth year, 
and is very illustrative of his character. It shows that 
his love of truth was stronger than the tenacity with 
which age commonly clings to old ideas. It shows him 
superior to the theory, which more than any other he 
had considered his own, and which had been the fruit 
of very laborious study. It shows how strongly he felt 
that progress was the law and end of his being, and how 
he continued to make progress to the last hour. The 
work called " Bible News," drew much attention, and 
converted not a few to the doctrine of the proper unity 
of God. Its calm, benignant spirit had no small in- 
jfluence in disarming prejudice and unkindness. He 
found, however, that his defection from his original faith 
had exposed him to much suspicion and reproach ; and 
he became at length so painfully impressed with the in- 
tolerance which his work had excited, that he published 
another shorter work, called *' Letters to Trinitarians," 
a work breathing the very spirit of Jesus, and intended 
to teach, that diversities of opinion, on subjects the 
most mysterious and perplexing, ought not to sever 
friends, to dissolve the Christian tie, to divide the 
church, to fasten on the dissenter from the common 
faith the charge of heresy, to array the disciples of the 
Prince of Peace in hostile bands. These works ob- 
tained such favor, that he was solicited to leave the ob- 
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flcura town in which he ministered, and to take cbarge, 
in this place, of a periodical called at first the Clffbtian 
Disciple, and now better known as the Christian Ex- 
aminer. At that time (about twenty-five years ago) I 
first saw him. Long and severe toil, and a most pain- 
ful disease, had left their traces on his once athletic 
frame; but his countenance beamed with a benignity 
which at once attracted confidaice and afi*ection. For 
several years he consulted me habitually in the conduct 
of the work which he edited. I recollect with admira- 
tion the gentleness, humility, and sweetness of temper, 
with which he endured freedoms, ccnrrections, retrench- 
ments, some of which I feel now to have been unwar- 
ranted, and which no other man would so kindly have 
borne. This work was commenced very much for 
doctrinal discussions, but his spirit conld not brook such 
limitations, and he used its pages more and more for the 
dissemination of his principles of philanthropy and peace. 
At length he gave these principles to the world, in a 
form which did much to decide his future career. He 
published a pamphlet, called ^ A Solemn Review of 
the Custom of War." It bore no name, and appeared 
without recommendation, but it immediately seized on 
attention. It was read by multitudes in this country, 
then published in England, and translated, as I have 
heard, into several languages of Europe. Such was 
the impression made by this work, that a new associa- 
tion, called the Peace Society of Massachusetts, was 
instituted in this place. I weU recollect the day of its 
formation in yonder house, then the parsonage of this 
parish ; and if there was a happy man that day on earth, 
it was the founder of this institution. This society gave 
birth to all the kindred ones in this country, and its 
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influence was felt abroad. Dr. Worcester assumed the 
charge of its periodical, and devoted himself for years 
to this cause, with unabating faith and zeal ; and it may 
be doubted, whether any man who ever lived, contribut- 
ed more than he to spread just sentiments on the subject 
of war, and to hasten the era of universal peace. He 
began his efibrts in the darkest day, when the whole 
civilized world was shaken by conflict, and threatened 
with military despotism. He lived to see more than 
twenty years of general peace, and to see through these 
years a multiplication of national ties, an extension of 
commercial communications, an establishment of new 
connexions between Christians and learned men through 
the world, and a growing reciprocity of friendly and 
beneficent influence among different States, all givmg 
aid to the principles of peace, and encouraging hopes 
which a century ago would have been deemed insane. 

The abolition of war, to which this good man devoted 
himself, is no longer to be set down as a creation of 
fancy, a dream of enthusiastic philanthropy. War rests 
on opinion ; and opinion is more and more withdrawing 
its support. War rests on contempt of human nature ; 
on the long, mournful habit of regarding the mass of hu- 
man beings as machines, or as animals having no higher 
use than to be shot at and murdered for the glory of a 
chief, for the seating of this or that family on a throne, 
for the petty interests or selfish rivalries which have in- 
flamed States to conflict. Let the worth of a human 
being be felt ; let the mass of a people be elevated ; let 
It be understood that a man was made to enjoy inalienable 
rights, to improve lofty powers, to secure a vast happi- 
ness ; and a main pillar of war will fall. And is it not 
plain that these views are taking place of the contempt 
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in which man has sq long been held f War finds aiioth* 
er support id the prejudices and partialities of a narrow 
patriotism. Let the great Christian principle of human 
brotherhood be comprehended, let the Christian spirit of 
universal love gain ground, and just so fast the cuj^om of 
waxj so long the pride of men, will become their abhor- 
rence and execration. It is encouraging to see bow out- 
ward events are concurring with the influences of Chris- 
tianity in promoting peace ; how an exclusive natipnalitjr 
is yielding to growing intercourse ; how different nations, 
by mutual visits, by the interchange of thoughts and pror 
ducts, by studying one another's language and lilerature, 
by union of efforts in the cause of religion and humamty , 
are growing up to the consciousness of belonging to one 
great family. Every railroad, connecting dis^nt regions, 
may be regarded as accomplishing a ministry of peace. 
Every year which passes without war, by interweaving 
more various ties of interest and friendship, is a pledge 
of coming years of peace. The prophetic faith with 
which Dr. Worcester, in the midst of universal war, 
looked forward to a happier era, and wluch was smiled 
at as enthusiasm, or credulity, has already received a 
sanction beyond his fondest hopes, by the wonderful 
progress of human affairs. 

On the subject of war, Dr. Worcester adopted opin- 
ions which are thought by some to be extreme. He in- 
terpreted literally the precept. Resist not evil ; and he 
believed that nations, as well as individuals, would find 
safety, as well as ** fulfil righteousness," in yielding it 
literal obedience. One of the most striking traits of his 
character, was his confidence in the power of love^ I 
might say, in its omnipotence. He believed, that the 
surest way to subdue a foe was to become hia friend ; 
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Aat a true beneFoleQce was a sorer dcfenea than swotds) 
or artillery^ or waUs of adamant* He beHered^ that no 
mightier man enter trod the soil of America than Wil- 
Ham Penn, when entering the wilderness unarmed, and 
stretching out to the savage a hand which refused ail 
earthly weapons, in token of brotherhood and peaee. 
There was somethbg grand in the calm confidence with 
which he expressed his conviction of the superiorit^r of 
moral to. physical force. Armies, fieiy pasadons,. qaich 
resentments^ and the spirit of vengeance, miscalled 
honor^ seemed to him weak, low instruments^ inviting^ 
and often hastemng,. the ruin which they are used to 
avert. Many wiU think him in errcff ^ but if so, it was 
a g^and thought wfaicfa led him astray. 

At the age of seventy, he felt as if he had dbcharged 
his mission as a preacher of peace;^ and rested his of-* 
fice as Secretary to the Society, to which he had given 
the strength of many years. He did not, however, rer 
lire to unfruitful leposoi. Bodily infirmity had increased^ 
so that he was very much confined to his house ; but he 
relumed with zeal to the studies of his early life, and 
produced two theological works, one on the Atonementy 
the other on Human Depravity, or the moral state c^ man 
by nature, which I regard as among tlie most useful 
books on these long-agitated subjeicts.. These writmgSi, 
particularly the last, have failed of the popularity whiefa 
they merit, in consequence of a defect of style, which 
may be traced to his ddective edhcationi,. and which nat^* 
urally increased wkih y^urs. I refer to his: difiiiaeness:, 
to his inabiltty to condense his thoughts;. His writings^ 
however, are not wanting in merits of style. They ase 
simple and clear. They abound to a remarkable degree 
in ingenious illustration, and they have often the charm 
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which ori^nal thinking always giv^es to composition. Ho 
was truly an original writer, not in the sense of making 
great discoveries, but in the sense of writing from his 
own mind, and ijot from books or tradition. What he 
wrote had perhaps been written before ; but in conse- 
quence of his limited reading, it was new to himself, and 
came to him with the freshness of discovery. Some- 
times great thoughts flashed €m his mind as if they had 
been inspirations ; and in writing his last book, he seems 
to have felt as if some extraordinary light had been im- 
parted from above. After his seventy-fifth year he ceas- 
ed to write books, but his mind lost nothing of its activ- 
ity. He was so enfeebled by a distressing disease, that 
be could converse but for a few moments at a time ; yet 
he entered into all the great movements of the age, with 
an interest distinguished from the fervor of youth only 
by its mildness and its serene trust. The attempts made 
in some of our cities, to propagate atheistical principles, 
gave him much concern ; and be applied himself to fresh 
inquiries mto the proofs of the existence and perfections 
of God, hoping to turn his labors to the account of his 
erring fellow-creatures. With this view, he entered on 
the study of nature as a glorious testimony to its al- 
mighty Author. I shall never forget the delight which 
illumined his countenance a short time ago, as he told 
me that he bad just been reading the history of the coral, 
the insect which raises islands in the sea. ^^ How won- 
derfully," he exclaimed, 'Ms God's providence revealed 
in these litde creatures ! " The last subject to which 
he devoted his thou^ts, was slavery. His mild spirit 
could never reconcile itself to the methods in which 
this evil is often assailed ; but the greatness of the evil 
he deeply felt, and he left several essays on this as on 
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the preceding subject, which, if they shall be (bund unfit 
for puUication, will still bear witness to the intense, un- 
faltering interest with wUcfa he bound himself to the 
cause of mankind. 

' I have thus given a sketch of the history of a good 
man, who lived tmd died the lover of his kmd, and the 
admiration of his friends. Two views of him particu- 
larly impressed me. The &*st, was the unity, the har- 
mony of his character. He had no jarring elements. 
His whole nature had been bl^nied and melted into one 
strong, serene love. His mission was to preach peace, 
and he preached it not on set occasions, or by separate 
efforts, but in his whole life. It breathed in his tones. 
It beamed from his veneraUe countenance. He carried 
it, where it is least apt to be found, into the religious 
controversies which raged around him with great vehe- 
mence, but which never excited him to a word of anger 
or intolerance. All my impressions of him are harmo- 
nious. I recollect no discord in Ins beautiful life. And 
this serenity was not the result of torpidness or lame- 
ness ; for his whole life was a conflict with what he 
thought error. He made no compromise with the 
world, and yet he loved it as deeply and constantly 
as if it had responded in shouts to all his views and 
feelings. 

The next great impression which I received from 
him, was that of the sufficiency of the mind to its own 
happiness, or of its independence on outward things. 
He was for years debilitated, and often a great sufferer ; 
and his circumstances were very narrow, compelling him 
to so strict an economy, that he was sometimes repre- 
sented, though falsely, as wanting the common comforts 
of life. In this tried and narrow condition, he was 
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among the most contented of men. He spoke of 
old age as among the happiest portions, if not the very 
happiest, in his life. In conversation his religion mani- 
fested itself in gratitude more frequently than in aoj 
other form. When I have visited him in his last years, 
and looked on his serene countenance, and heard his 
cheerful voice, and seen* the youthful earnestness with 
which he was reading a variety of books, and studying 
the great interests of humanity, I have felt how Mttle of 
this outward world is needed to our happiness. I have 
felt the greatness of the human spirit, which could create 
to itself such joy from its own resources. I have felt 
the folly, the insanity of that prevailing worldliness^ 
which, in accumulating outward good, neglects the im- 
perishable soul. On leaving his house and turning my 
face toward this city, I have said to myself, how much 
richer is this poor man than the richest who dweU yon- 
der ! I have been ashamed of my own dependence on 
outward good. I am always happy to express my obli- 
gations to the benefactors of my mind ; and I owe it to 
Dr. Worcester to say, that my acquaintance with him 
gave me clearer comprehension of the spirit of Christ, 
and of the dignity of a man. 

And he has gone to his reward. He has gone to that 
world of which he carried in his own breast so rich an 
earnest and pledge, to a world of Peace. He has gone 
to Jesus Christ, whose spirit he so deeply comprehended 
and so freely imbibed ; and to God, whose universal, 
all-suffering, all-embracing love he adored, and in a hum- 
ble measure made manifest in his own life. But he is 
not wholly gone ; not gone in heart, for I am sure that a 
better world has heightened, not extinguished, his affec- 
tion for his race ; and not gone in influence, for hi^ 
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thoughts remain in his works, and his memory is laid up 
^ as a sacred treasure in many minds. A spirit so beauti- 

^ ful ought to multiply itself in those to whom it is made 

^ known. May we all be incited by it to a more grateful, 

cheerful love of God, and a serener, gentler, nobler love 
^ of our fellow-creatures. 
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